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HAWAIIAN ANNUAL CALENDAR FOR 1919. 



Second half of the twenty-first year and first half of the twenty-second 
year since annexation of Hawaii with the United States. 

Twenty-fourth year since the downfall of the Monarchy. 

The T4[st year since the discovery of the Hawaiian Islands hy Cap- 
tain Cook. 



Holidays Observed at the Hawaiian Islands. 



*Xew Year Jan. i 

Chinese New Year Feb. ii 

Lincoln's Birthday Feb. 12 

'^Washington's Birthday Feb. 22 

'^Decoration Day May 30 

Kaniehameha Day June it 

* Those distinguished by the asterisk have been established l)y law. 



'^'Birthday Hawn. Republic-July 4 

'^American Anniversary July 4 

Labor Dav (ist Mondav)_Sept. i 
^Regatta Day (3d Saturday) __ 

Sept. 20 

Thanksgiving Day Nov. 27 

^Christmas Day Dec. 25 



Church Days. 

Epiphany Jan. 6 1 Ascension Day ^L'ly 29 

Ash Wednesday Mch. 5 ; Whit Sunday June 8 

First Sunday in Lent Mch. g I Trinity Sunday June 15 

Prdni Sunday Apl. 13 I Corpus Christi June 19 

Good Friday Apl. 18 | Advent Sunday Nov. 30 

Easter Sunday \pL 20 Christmas Dec. 25 

Eclipses in 1919. 

Courtesy of J. S. Donaghho, College of Hawaii. 

hi 1919 there will be two eclipses of the sun, and one of \\\(i moon, 
as follows : 

May 28, eclipse of the sun. invisible at Honolulu. 
November 7, eclipse of the moon, invisible at Honolulu. 
November 22, eclipse of the sun, invisible at Honolulu. 

PHENOMENA. 

Visible in the early evening : 

July 2, conjunction of Venus and Jupiter, with Venus about one-third 
of the moon's diameter north. 

Visible in the early morning : 

June 5, conjunction of Venus and Mars. Venus south. 

September i, conjunction of Mars and Jupiter, Mars north. 

September 10, conjunction of Venus and Saturn, Venus north. 

October 24, conjunction of Mars and Saturn, Mars south. 

The amateur observer will be able to identify these planets for some 
time before and after the conjunction.s, by the fact that they will appear 
close together. 



FIRST QUARTER, 1919 



JANUARY 

D H. M, 

1 New Moon 9.54.1p.m. 
8 First Quar. 0.25.2 a.m. 

15 Pull Moon 10.14.4 p.m. 

23 Last Quar. 5.52.0 p.m. 

31 New Moon 0.37.0 p.m. 
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45 30 6 
65 31 
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15 36 
25 36 7 
35 37 3 
45 38 
45 38 7 
45 39 4 
45 40 1 
45 40 8 
35 41 4 
35 42 1 
25 42 8 
15 43 4 
95 44 1 
85 44 8 
65 45 4 
55 46 1 
35 46 7 
05 47 4 
85 48 
55 48 6 
15 49 2 
85 49 9 



FEBRUARY 
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7 First Quar. 
14 Full Moon 
22 Last Quar. 
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MARCH 



D. 

1 New Moon 
8 First Quar. 

16 Full Moon. 

24 Last Quar. 

31 New Moon 



H.M. 

0.41.4 a.m. 

4.44.1 p.m. 

5.11.1 a.m. 
10.03.9 a.m. 
11.34.9 a.m. 
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96 10 8 
06 11 2 
16 11 5 
26 11 8 
36 12 1 
46 12 4 
56 12 8 
56 13 1 
66 13 4 
76 13 7 
76 14 
86 14 3 
96 14 6 



VOLCANO OP KILAUEA, ISLAND OF HAWAII. 
Corrected for Deflection of the Vertical. 



Area, 4.14 square miles, or 2,650 acres. 
Circumference, 41,500 feet, or 7.85 miles. 
Extreme width, 10,300 feet, or 1.95 miles. 
Extreme length, 15,500 feet, or 2.93 miles. 
Elevation, Volcano House, 4,000 feet. 



SECOND QUARTER, 1919 



APRIL 

D. H.M. 

7 First Quar. 2.08.8 a.m. 

14 Full Moon. 9.55.1p.m. 

iJ2 Last Quar. 0.51.1 a.m. 

29 New Moon 7.00.4 p.m. 
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86 17 1 
96 17 4 
06 17 7 
26 18 
46 18 3 
66 18 7 
76 19 
96 19 3 
16 19 6 
36 20 
56 20 3 
66 20 7 
86 21 1 
06 21 4 
26 21 8 
56 22 1 
86 22 5 
16 22 9 
46 23 2 
76 23 6 
06 24 
36 24 4 
76 24 7 



MAY 

D. H.M. 

6 First Quar. 1.03.9 p.m. 
14 Full Moon 2 31.3 p.m. 
22 Last Quar. 11.33.9 a.m. 
29 New Moon 2.41.9 a.m. 
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JUNE 

D. H M. 

5 First Quar. 1.51.9 a.m. 
13 Full Moon 5.58.2 a.m. 
20 Last Quar. 7.02.9 p.m. 
27 New Moon 10.22.6 a.m. 
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MOKUAWEOWBO. 

The Summit Crater of Mauna Loa, Island of Hawaii. 

Area, 3.70 square miles, or 2,370 acres. 

Circumference, 50,000 feet, or 9.47 miles. 

Length, 19,500 feet, or 3.7 miles. 

Width, 9,20 feet, or 1.74 miles. Elevation of summit, 13,675 feet. 
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4 First Quar. 
12 Pull Moon 
19 Last Quar. 
26 New Moon 
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Wed. 

Thurs5 

Fri... 

Sat... 

SUN. 

Mon.. 

Tues. 

Wed.. 

Thurs5 

Fri. 

Sat. 

SUN. 

Mon. 

Tues 

Wed.. 

Thurs5 

Fri.. 

Sat.. 

SUN 

Mon. . 

Tues 

Wed. 



28Thurs 



Fri . . . 
Sat... 

SUN 



H.M 

; 33 
; 33 
; 34 

i 34 
1 34 
35 
35 
35 
36 
36 
36 
37 
5 37 
37 
38 
38 
38 
39 
39 
39 
40 
40 
40 
41 
41 
41 
41 
42 
42 
42 
43 



3 



. H.M. 
26 38 7 
66 38 1 
06 37 6 
36 37 
76 36 4 
16 35 9 
56 35 3 
86 34 6 
26 34 
66 33 3 
96 32 7 
26 32 
66 31 3 
96 30 
36 29 
66 29 
96 28 
26 2 
56 26 
96 26 1 
26 25 3 
56 24 5 
86 23 7 
16 22 9 
46 22 
76 21 2 
96 20 3 
26 39 4 
56 18 6 
86 17 7 
16 16 8 



SEPTEMBER 

D. H.M. 

2 First Quar. 3.5L9a.m. 

9 Full Moon 5.24.3 p.m. 
16 Last Quar. II.0L7 a.m. 
23 New Moon 6.03.9 p m. 



30 




p 

o 



Mon.. 

Tues. 

Wed.. 

Thurs 

Fri. . . 

Sat... 

SUN. 

Mon.. 

Tues. 

Wed.. 

Thurs 

Fri... 

Sat... 

SUN. 

Mon., 

Tues. 

Wed.. 

Thurs 

Fri... 

Sat... 

SUN. 

Mon.. 

Tues. 

Wed.. 

Thurs 

Fri . . 

Sat.. 

SUN 



29 Mon. 



Tues 



3 



H.M 
43 
43 
43 
44 
44 
44 
44 
45 
45 
45 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
47 
47 
47 
47 
48 
48 
48 
49 
49 
49 
49 
50 
50 
50 
50 



c 
m 



H.M. 

46 15 9 
66 15 
96 14 1 
16 13 
46 12 
66 11 
96 10 
26 9 



46 
76 
06 
26 
56 
76 
96 
26 
46 



75 59 9 
95 59 
25 58 
55 57 1 
75 56 1 
05 55 
25 54 
55 53 
85 52 
05 51 
35 50 
65 49 
95 48 



lAO VALLEY, ISLAND OP MAUI. 

Length (from Wailuku), about 5 miles. 

Width of Valley, 2 miles. 

Depth, near head, 4,000 feet. 

E31evation of Puu Kukul, above head of Valley, 5,700 feet. 

Elevation of Crater of Eke, above Waihee Valley, 4,500 feet. 



FOURTH QUARTER, 1919. 



OCTOBER 

D. H. iM. 

1 First Qviar. 10.07.3 p.m. 

9 Full Moon 3.08.6 a.m. 
15 Last Quar. 6.34.7 p.m. 
23 New Moon 10.09.5 a.m. 
31 First Quar. 8.13.2 p.m. 



7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 



30 
31 



d 
o 



Wed 
Thurs 
Fri... 
Sat... 
SUN. 
6Mon.. 
Tues. 
Wed.. 
Thurs 
Fri..., 
Sat... 
SUN. 
Mon.. 
Tues. 
Wed.. 
Thurs 
Fri.... 
Sat... 
SUN. 
Mon.. 
Tues . 
Wed.. 
Thurs 
Fri.... 
Sat. .. 
SUN. 
Mon.. 



28 Tues. 

29 Wed. 



Thurs 
Fri.... 



m 



H.M. 

5 51 : 

51 i 

51 \ 

52 ] 
52 <? 
52 : 
53 
53 
53 
54 
54 
54 
55 
55 
55 
56 
56 
56 
57 
57 
58 
58 
58 
59 
59 





ui 

c 

m 



H.M. 

i 47 7 
; 46 7 
; 45 8 
; 44 9 
i 44 



43 

42 

41 

40 

39 

38 8 

38 



37 

36 

35 

34 

33 

33 

32 

31 

30 

30 

29 

28 8 

28 2 

27 5 

26 9 

26 3 

25 7 

25 1 

24 5 



NOVEMBER 



D. 

7 Full Moon 
14 Last Quar. 
22 New Moon 
30 First Quar. 



H.M. 
1.05.2 p.m. 
5.10 5 a.m. 
4.49.7 a.m. 
6.16.9 a.m. 



9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 s 
30 







pt 



Sat.... 
SUN. 
Mon. 
Tues 
Wed.. 
Thurs 
Fri.... 
Sat... 
SUN. 
Mon. 
Tues. 
Wed 
Thurs 
Fri... 
Sat... 
SUN. 
Mon.. 
Tues 
Wed.. 
Thurs 
Fri.... 
Sat 
SUN. 
Mon.. 
Tues. 
Wed.. 
Thurs6 
Fri. . . 
at ... 
SUN. 



3 



H.M. 
6 3 i 



8 

9 

9 
10 
11 
11 
12 

13 
13 
14 
14 
15 
16 
16 
17 
18 
18 
19 
20 
20 



3 



85 



H.M. 
i 24 
i 23 5 
. 23 
; 22 5 
22 
21 6 
21 1 
20 7 
20 3 
20 
19 6 
19 3 
19 
18 6 
18 
18 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 1 
17 2 



DECEMBER 

D. H. M. 

6 Full Moon 11.33.5 p.m. 
13 Last Quar. 7.32.4 p.m. 
21 New Moon 2.25.2 p.m. 
29 First Quar. 6.55.0 p.m. 



8M 







^ 

^ 



Mon.. 

Tues. 

Wed.. 

Thurs 

Fri... 

Sat... 

SUN. 



on . 
Tues 
Wed.. 
Thurs 
Fri .. 
Sat... 
SUN. 
Mon. 
Tues. 
Wed.. 
Thurs 
Fri.... 
Sat... 
SUN. 
Mon.. 
Tues. 
Wed.. 
Thurs6 
Fri... 
Sat... 
SUN. 
Mon.. 
Tues. 
Wed. 



m 


M 


c 


C 


» 


13 


133 





H.M 
6 21 
22 
22 
23 
24 
24 
25 
25 
26 
27 
27 
28 
28 
29 
30 
30 
31 
31 
32 
6 32 
6 33 
33 
34 
34 
35 
35 
36 
36 
36 
37 
37 



H.M. 

5 17 3 
05 17 4 

5 17 5 
35 17 7 
05 17 8 
65 18 
35 18 3 
95 18 

5 18 

5 19 

5 19 
35 19 
95 20 
55 20 

5 20 

5 21 

5 21 
85 22 
35 22 
85 23 
35 23 
85 24 1 
45 24 7 
95 25 

5 25 
85 26 
35 26 
65 27 



95 28 1 

5 28 7 

55 29 3 



HALEAKALA, ISLAND OF MAUI. 
The great Crater of Maui, the largest in the world. 

Area, 19 square miles, or 12,160 acres. 

Circumference, 105,600 feet, or 20 miles. 

Extreme width, 2.37 miles. 

Extreme length, 39,500 feet, or 7.48 miles. 

Elevation to summit, 10,032 feet. 

Elevation of principal cones in crater, 8,032 and 1,572 feet. 

Elevation of cave in floor of crater, 7,380 feet. 



INTER-ISLAND DISTANCES. 
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INTER-ISLAND DISTANCES BY SEA IN SEA MILES. 



AROUND OAHU PROM HONOLULU — ESPLANADE WHARF TO 



Miles. 

Bell Buoy I14 

Diamond Head 5 

Koko Head 12 

Makapuu Point 16 

Mokapu 27 

Kahuku North Point 48 



Miles. 

Pearl River Bar 6 

Barber's Point 15 

Waianae Anchorage 26 

Kaena Point, N. W, of Oahu 36 

Waialua Anchorage 46 

Kahuku N. Pt., Oahu, via Kaena. 58 



HONOLULU TO 



Lae o ka Laau, S. W. Pt. Molokai 35 
Kalaupapa, Leper Settlement.. 52 

West Point of Lanai 50 

Lahaina, Maui 72 

Kahului, *' 90 

Hana, " 128 

Maalaea, *' 86 

Makena, " 96 



Mahukona, Hawaii 134 



Kawaihae, 
Kealakekua, 
S. W. Pt. 
Punaluu, 
Hilo, 



144 

(direct) 157 

233 

250 

(direct) 192 

(windward). .206 
(via Kawai- 
hae 230 



HONOLULU TO 



Nawiliwili, Kauai 98 

Koloa, " 102 

Waimea, " 120 

LAHAINA, MAUI, TO 

Kaluaaha, Molokai 17 I Maalaea, Maui 

Lanai 9 Makena, Maui . 



Hanalei, Kauai 125 

Niihau 144 



12 
18 



KAWAIHAE, HAWAII, TO 



Mahukona, Hawaii 10 

Waipio, Hawaii 37 

Honokaa, Hawaii 45 

Laupahoehoe, Hawaii 62 



Hilo, Hawaii 85 

Lae o ka Mano, Hawaii 20 

Kailua, Hawaii 34 

Kealakekua, Hawaii 44 



HILO, HAWAII, TO 



East Point of Hawaii 20 

Keauhou, Kau, Hawaii 50 

North Point of Hawaii 62 



Punaluu, Hawaii 70 

Kaalualu, Hawaii 80 

South Point of Hawaii 85 



WIDTH OF CHANNELS. 



Oahu and Molokai 23 

Diamond Head to S. W. Point of 

Molokai 30 

Molokai and Lanai 7 

Molokai and Maui 8 



Maui and Lanai 7 

Maui and Kahoolawe 6 

Hawaii and Maui 26 

Kauai and Oahu 63 

Niihau and Kauai 15 



OCEAN DISTANCES. 
HONOLULU TO 



San Francisco 2100 

San Diego 2260 

Portland, Or 2360 

Brito, Nicaragua 4200 

Panama 4720 

Tahiti 2440 

Samoa 2290 

^Ui 2700 



Auckland 3810 

Sydney 4410 

Hongkong 4920 

Yokohama 3400 

Guam 3300 

Manila, via N. E. Cape 4890 

Victoria, B. C 2460 

Midway Islands 1200 
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OVERLAND DISTANCES. 



ISLAND OF OAHU. 

HONOLULU POST-OFFICE TO 



Bishop's corner (Waikiki) . . 

Waikiki Villa 

Diamond Head 

Kaalawai 

Miles. 

Thomas Square 1.0 

Pawaa corners 2.0 

Kamoiliili 3.3 

Kaimuki Hill Reservoir 5.0 

Waialae 6.2 

Niu 8.8 

Koko Head 11.8 

Makapuu 14.8 

Waimanalo 20.8 

Waimanalo, via Pali... 12.0 

Nuuanu Bridge 1.1 

Mausoleum 1.5 

Electric Reservoir 2.7 

Luakaha 4.3 

Nuuanu Dam 5.0 

Pali 6.6 

Kaneohe 11.9 

Waiahole 18.9 

Kualoa 21.9 

Kahana 26.4 



Miles. 
....3.2 
....3.6 
....5.9 
....6.0 
Inter. 



1.0 
1.3 
1.7 
1.2 
2.6 
3.0 
3.0 
6.0 



0.4 
1.2 
1.6 
0.7 
1.6 
5,7 
7.0 
3.0 
4.5 



Miles. 

Punaluu 28.4 

Hauula .31.4 

Laie 34.4 

Kahuku Mill 37.2 

Kahuku Ranch 40.0 

Moanalua , 3.4 

Kalauao 7.4 

Ewa Church 10.2 

Kipapa 13.6 

Kaukonahua 20.0 

Leilehua 20.0 

Waialua 28.0 

Waimea 32.4 

Kahuku Ranch 39.4 

Ewa Church 10.2 

Waipio (Brown's) 11.2 

Hoaeae (Rohinson's) . . .13.5 
Barber's Point, L. H...21.5 

Nanakuli 23.5 

Waianae Plantation . . .29.9 

Kahanahaiki 36.9 

Kaena Point 42.0 

Waialua to Kaena Pt. . .12.0 



Inter. 
2.0 
3.0 
3.0 
2.8 
2.8 



4.0 
2.8 
3.4 
6.4 

8.0 
4.4 

7.0 



1.0 
2.3 
8.0 
2.0 
6.4 
7.0 
5.1 



ISLAND OF HAWAII. 



SOUTH KOHALA.- 

Miles. 
Hamakua boundary ... 4.5 

Kukuihaele Mill 11.0 

Mana 7.7 

Hanaipoe 15.0 

Keanakolu 24.0 

Puakala 34.0 

Laumaia 36.5 

Auwaiakekua 12.5 

Humuula Sheep Sation.29.0 
via Laumaia . .47.5 



-WAIMEA COURT HOUSE, TO 
Inter. Miles. Inter. 

. . Hilo, via Humuula Stn . . 54.0 25.0 

6.5 Keamuku Sheep Stn... 14.0 

.. Napuu 22.0 8.0 

7.3 Keawewai 8.0 

9.0 Waika 11.0 3.0 

10.0 Kahuwa 13.0 2.0 

2.5 Puuhue 17.0 4.0 

.. Kohala Court House. ..22.0 5.0 

16.5 Mahukona 22.0 

.. Puako 12.0 



NORTH KOHALA.— FOREIGN CHURCH, KOHALA, TO 

Miles. 

Union Mill 2.25 

Union Mill R. R. Station 3.25 

Honomakau 2.55 

Hind's, Hawi 325 

Hawi R. R. Station 4.25 

Honoipu 7.25 

Mahukona 10.50 

Puuhue Ranch 7.25 



Miles. 

Edge of Pololu Gulch 4,00 

Niulii Mill 2.80 

Halawa Mill 1.65 

Hapuu Landing 2.15 

Kohala Mill 50 

Kohala Mill Landing 1.50 

Native Church 1.00 



OVERLAND DISTANCES. 
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NORTH KOHALA.— ON MAIN ROAD, MAHUKONA TO 

Miles. Inter. 

Hind's Mill 7.0 

Union Mill Corner 8.0 1.0 

Court House 9.2 1.2 

Bond's Corner 9.7 0.5 

Kohala Mill Corner 10.4 0.7 



Miles. Inter. 

Wight's Corner 11.5 1.1 

Niulii Corner 12.8 1.3 

Pololu Edge of Gulch. . .14.5 1.7 

Puu Hue 5.0 



SOUTH KOHALA.- 

Miles. Inter. 

Puu Ainako 4.4 

Puuiki 7.7 3.3 

Waiaka, Catholic Ch... 9.5 1.8 

Pu'iopelu, Parker's 10.8 1.3 

Waimea Court House.. 11.8 1.0 

Waimea Church 12.2 0.4 

Kukuihaele Church 22.1 9.9 



-KAWAIHAE TO 

Miles. 

Mana, Parker's 19.5 

Keawewai 6.0 

Puuhue Ranch 10.0 

Kohala Court House 15.0 

Mahukona 11.0 

Napuu 20.0 

Puako 5.0 



KONA.— KEALAKEKUA TO 



Keauhou 6.0 

Holualoa 9.6 3.6 

Kailua 12.0 2.4 

Kaloko 16.0 4.0 

Makalawena 19.6 3.6 

Kiholo 27.6 8.0 

Ke Au a Lono bound'ry.31.6 4.0 

Puako 37.4 5.8 



Kawaihae 42.0 

Honaunau 4.0 

Hookena 7.7 

Olelomoana 15.2 

Hoopuloa 21.6 

Boundary of Kau 24.8 

Flow of '87 32.0 

Kahuku Ranch 36.5 



KAU.— VOLCANO HOUSE TO 



Half-way House 13.0 

Kapapala 18.0 5.0 

Pahala 23.0 5.0 

Punaluu 27.6 4.6 



Honuapo 32.6 

Naalehu 35.6 

Waiohinu 37.1 

Kahuku Ranch 43.1 



4.6 

3.7 
7.5 
6.4 
3.2 
7.2 
4.5 



5.0 
3.0 
1.5 
6.0 



PUNA.— HILO COURT HOUSE TO 



Miles. 

Keaau, Forks of Road 9.0 

Pahoa 20.0 

Pohoiki 28.0 

Kapoho (Lyman's) 32.0 

Opihikao 31.0 

Kamaili , 26.0 

Kamaili Beach 29.0 



Miles. 

Kaimu 32.0 

Kalapana 33.0 

Keauhou 50.0 

Panau 40.0 

Volcano House via Panau 56.0 

Sand Hills, Naawale, old road. 18.5 
Kapoho, old road 22.0 



TO VOLCANO.— HILO TO 



Shipman's 1.7 

Edge of Woods 4.1 

^'oconut Grove 8.0 

Branch Road to Puna 9.0 

Fiirneaux's 13.2 



Mountain View 16.8 

Mason's 17.5 

Hitchcock's 23.5 

Cattle Pen 24.7 

Volcano House 31.0 



Honolii Bridge 2.5 

Papaikou Office 4.7 

Onomea Church 6.9 

^aupakuea Cross Road 10.7 

Kolekole Bridge 14.3 

fjakalau, east edge gulch 15.0 

'-^auma Bridge 16.0 



THROUGH HILO DISTRICT TO 



Honohina Church 17.8 

Waikaumalo Bridge 18.8 

Pohakupuka Bridge 21.0 

Maulua Gulch 22.0 

Kaiwilahilahi Bridge 24.0 

Lydgate's House 26.1 

Laupahoehoe Church 26.7 
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THROUGH HAMAKUA.>-LAUPAHOEHOE CHURCH TO 



Miles. 

Bottom Kawalii Gulch 2.0 

Ookala, Manager's House 4.0 

Kealakaha Gulch 6.0 

Kukaiau Gulch 8.0 

Horner's 8.5 

Catholic Church, Kainehe 9.0 

Notley's, Paauilo 10.5 

Kaumoalii Bridge 12.5 

Bottom Kalopa Gulch 14.0 

Wm. Horner's, Paauhau 15.2 

Paauhau Church 16.3 

Holmes' Store, Honokaa 18.0 

Honokaia Church 20.5 



Miles. 

Kuaikalua Gulch 22.0 

Kapulena Church 23.9 

Waipanihua 24.3 

Stream at Kukuihaele 26.0 

Edge Waipio 26.5 

Bottom Waipio 27.0 

Waimanu (approximate) 32.5 

Kukuihaele to Waimea (approx- 
imate) 10.5 

Gov't. Road to Hamakua Mill.. 1.5 
Gov't. Road to Paauhau Mill... 1.0 
Gov't. Road to Pacific Sugar 
Mill, Kukuihaele 0.7 



ISLAND OF MAUI. 

KAHULUI TO 



Miles. Inter. 

Spreckelsville 4.0 

Paia P. 7.2 3.2 

Hamakuapoko Mill 9.2 2.0 

Haiku P. O 11.0 1.8 

Halehaku 17.2 6.2 

Huelo School 20.2 3.0 

Keanae P. O 35.5 15.3 

Nahiku Landing 49.9 14.4 

Ulaino School 49.2 .7 

Hana P. 55.6 6.4 

Hamoa 58.2 2.6 

Wailua 62.6 4.4 

Kipahulu Mill 66.2 3.6 

Mokulau 71.8 5.6 

Nuu 77.0 5.2 

Wailuku 3.8 

Waikapu 5.9 2.1 

Maalaea 10.3 4.4 

Kihei 12.6 2.3 

Kalepolepo 13.9 1.3 

Ulupalakua 23.6 9.7 

Kanalo 26.8 3.2 

Pico's 33.8 7.0 

Nuu 40.6 6.8 



Miles. 

Paia P. 7.2 

Makawao Court House. 11.6 

Olinda 18.5 

Haleakala, edge Crater. 26.6 
Haleakala Summit 28.6 

Maalaea 10.3 

End of Mountain Road. 15.8 

Olowalu 19.9 

Lahaina Court House.. 25.5 

Waiehu 6.4 

Waihee 7.3 

Kahakuloa 16.3 

Honokohau 23.0 

Honolua 27.0 

Napili 29.8 

Honokawai 33.5 

Lahaina Court House.. 39.0 

MAKENA TO 

Ulupalakua 3.5 

Kamaole 7.3 

Waiakoa 13.0 

Makawao P. 20,8 

Makawao Court House. 23.0 



ISLAND OF KAUAI. 

NAWILIWILI TO 



Miles. Inter. 

Koloa 11.0 

Lawai 13.8 2.8 

Hanapepe 20.0 6.2 

Waimea 27.1 7.1 

Waiawa 31.5 4.4 

Nuololo 44.8 13.3 

Hanamaulu 3.3 



Miles. 

Wailua River 7.7 

Kealia 11.9 

Anahola 15.7 

Kilauea 23.6 

Kalihiwai 26.6 

Hanalei 31.8 

Wainiha 34.8 

Nuololo (no road) .47.0 



Inter. 

4.4 
6.9 
8.1 
2.0 



5.5 
4.1 
5.6 



0.9 
9.0 
6.7 
4.0 
2.8 
3.7 
5.5 



3.8 
5.7 

7.8 
2.2 



Inter. 
4.4 
4.2 
3.8 
7.9 
3.0 
5.2 
3.0 

12.2 



OVERLAND DISTANCES, 
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ISLAND OF MOLOKAI 

KAUNAKAKAI TO 
Miles 



Meyer's, Kalae 5.0 

Kalaupapa . ; 9.0 

Kamalo 9.0 

Kaluaaha 13.5 



Miles. 

Pukoo 15.0 

Halawa 25.0 

Ka Lae o ka Laau 19.0 



OAHU RAILWAY DISTANCES.— FROM HONOLULU DEPOT TO 



Miles. 

Puuloa 6.0 

Aiea 9.0 

Kalauao 10.0 

Waiau 11.0 

Pearl City 12.0 

Waipio 14.0 

Waipahu 14.0 

Leilehua 27.0 

Wahiawa 25.0 

Hoaeae 15.0 

Honouliuli 16.0 

Ewa Mill 18.0 



Miles. 

Gilbert 23.0 

Nanakuli 27.0 

Waianae 33.0 

Makaha 35.0 

Makua 41.0 

Kawaihapai 50.0 

Mokuleia 53.0 

Puuiki 55.0 

Waialua 56.0 

Haleiwa Hotel 56.0 

Waimea 62.0 

Kahuku 71.0 



Revised Areas and Coast Line Distances, Hawaiian Islands. 

Prepared by R. D. King, Survey Department. 

Courtesy Walter E. Wall, Surveyor, Terr. Hawaii. 



Islands 


Popltn. 
in 1910 


Miles 
Square 


Acres 
Area 


Coast 

Line 

in Miles 


Altitude 
in Feet 


Hawaii 

Oahu 

Maui 

Kauai 

Molokai 

Lanai 

Niihau 

Kahoolawe 

Midway 


55,382 

81,993 

28,623 

23,744 

1,791 

131 

208 

2 

35 


4,015.6 
598.0 
728.1 
546.9 
260.9 
139.5 
72.8 
44.2 


2,570,000 

382.720 

466,000 

350,000 

167,000 

89,305 

46,575 

28,260 


297 

177 

146 

106 

100 

53 

48 

30 


13,825 
4,030 

10,032 
5,170 
4,958 
3,400 
1,300 
1,427 
43 




191,909 


6,406.0 


4,099,860 


957 





Seating Capacity of Principal Churches, Halls and Places of 
Amusement — Honolulu. 

Roman Catholic Cathedral, Fort street 1,500 

Kawaiahao Church (Native), King street 1,000 

Central Union Church, Beretania street 850 

St. Andrew's Cathedral (Episcopal), Emma street 800 

The Bijou (vaudeville) 1,600 

Ye Liberty Theater 1,600 

Empire Theater (moving pictures) 930 

Y. M. C. A. game hall 850 

Mission Memorial Auditorium 600 
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Total Population by Districts and Islands — Comparative, 

1900 and 1910. 



HAWAII 



Hilo 

Puna 

Kau 

^orth Kona 

South Kona 

North Kohala . . . 
South Kohala. . . 
Hamakua 

MAUI 

Lahaina 

Wailuku 

Hana 

Makawao 

Molokai 

Lanai 



1900 


1910 


19,785 


22,545 


5,128 


6,834 


3,854 


4,078 


3,819 


3,377 


2,372 


3,191 


4,366 


5,398 


600 


922 


6,919 


9,037 


47,843 


55,382 


4,352 


4,787 


7,953 


11,742 


5,276 


3,241 


7,236 


8,855 


24,797 


28,625 


3,123 


1,791 
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OAHU 



Honolulu . . . 

Ewa 

Waianae . . . 
Walalua . . . 
Koolauloa . . 
Koolaupoko 



Midway . . , 
KAUAI 

Waimea . . , 

Niihau 

Koloa 

Kawaihau 
Hanalei . . . 
Lihue 



Total whole group 



1900 



39,306 
9,689 
1,008 
3,285 
2,372 
2,844 



58,504 



5,714 
172 
4,564 
3,220 
2,630 
4,434 



20,734 
154,001 



1910 



52,183 
14,627 
1,958 
6,770 
3,204 
3,251 



81,993 
35 

7.987 
208 
5,769 
2,580 
2,457 
4,951 

23,952 
191,909 



Population in 1910 by Age, Groups, Sex and Race. 



COLOR OR RACE 



Hawaiian 

Caucasian-Hawn. 
Asiatic-Hawn. . . . 

Portuguese 

Porto Rlcan 

Spanish 

Other Caucasian.. 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Korean 

Black and Mulatto 
All O^her 

Total 



Under 21 yrs. 


21 yrs. 


& over. 


A 


Male 


Female 

5,404 


Male 


Female 


Male 


5,513 


7,926 


7,198 


13.439 


2,956 


2,813 


1,482 


1,521 


4.438 


1,363 


1,391 


449 


531 


1,812 


6,599 


6,508 


4,974 


4,222 


11,573 


1,315 


1,216 


1,563 


796 


2,878 


610 


569 


468 


343 


1,078 


2,359 


2,244 


6,896 


3,368 


9,255 


3,453 


2,930 


13,695 


1,596 


17,148 


12,989 


11,016 


41,794 


i3,875 


54,783 


400 


306 


3,531 


296 


3,931 


191 


196 


224 


84 


415 


1,355 


245 


994 


142 


2,349 


39,103 


34,838 


83,996 


33,972 


123,099 



All ages. 



ale 



12,602 

4,334 

1,922 

10,730 

2,012 

912 

5,612 

4,526 

24,891 

602 

280 

387 



68,810 



Total 



26,041 

8,772 

3.734 

22,303 

4.890 

1.990 

14,867 

21,674 

79,674 

4,533 

695 

2,736 



191,909 



Population of Honolulu, various census periods. 



1890 22,907 

1900 39,300 



1896 29,926 

1910 52,183 



POPULATION TABLES. 
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Population of Honolulu and Hilo by Race and Sex, 1910. 

From Tables of the Bureau of Census. 



Race 



Hawaiian 

Caucasian-Hawaiian 
Asiatic-Hawaiian . . 
Portuguese ........ 

Porto Rlcan 

Spanish 

Other Caucasian... 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Korean 

Filipino 

Negro 

All other 

Total 



Honolulu 



Male 



3,969 
2,000 

653 
3,042 

210 

141 
5,627 
6,948 
7,659 

352 
68 

179 
66 

30,914 



Female 

3,941 
2,233 

727 
3,105 

177 

117 
3,573 
2.626 
4,434 

108 
19 

148 
61 

21,269 



Hilo 



Male 



369 

218 

98 

552 

63 

37 

382 

335 

1,699 

26 

66 

6 

15 

3,866 



Female 



295 

200 

122 

586 

46 

30 

295 

100 

1,080 

1 

10 

ll 

2,879 



Comparative Table of Population, Hawaiian Islands — 
Census Periods 1860-1910. 



Islands 


1860 


1866 

19,808 

14,035 

19,799 

6,299 

2,299 

394 

325 


1872 


1878 


1884 


1890 


1896 


1900 


1910 


Hawaii . 
Maui. . . . 
Oahu... 
Kauai . . . 
Molokai . 
Lanai . . . 
Niihau . . 


21,481 

16,400 

21.275 

6,487 

2,864 

646 

647 


16,001 

12,334 

20,671 

4,961 

2,349 

348 

233 


17,034 

12,109 

29,236 

5,634 

2,581 

214 

177 


24,994 
15,970 
28,068 
*8,935 

|2614 


26,754 

17,357 

31,194 

11.643 

2.652 

174 

216 


-3 ,285 

17,726 

40,205 

15,228 

2,307 

105 

164 


46,943 

24,797 

58,504 

20,562 

2,504 

619 

172 


55.382 

28.623 

81,993 

23,744 

1,791 

131 

208 

2 


Midway 


















35 














89,900 


109,020 


154.001 
116,366 




Total.. 


69,800 


62,959 


56.897 


57,985 
10,477 
47,508 


801.578 


191,909 


All Foreigners 


2,716 


4,194 


.5,366 
51,531 


36.346 


49,368 


69,516 
39.504 


153,362 


Hawailans 


67,084 


58,765 


44,228 


40,622 


37,635 


35,51 



For table of Elevations of principal localities throughout the islands, 
see Anxtals of 1915 and earlier. 

For export values Pineapple products, 19T1 to 1917, see Ann- al for 
1018, inset table at page 46. 
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HAWAIIAN ANNUAL. 



Population by Race and Sex, 1910, and per cent of change 

since 1900. 



RACES 



Hawaiian 

Caucas'n-Hawn. . . 

Asiatic-Hawn 

Portuguese 

Spanish 

Porto Rican 

Other Caucas'n . . . 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Korean 

Black and Mulatto 
All others 

Total 



Total 


Native 


Foreign 


Populat'n 


Born 


Born 


26,041 


26,041 




8,772 


8,772 




3,734 


3,734 




22,303 


13,766 


8,537 


1,990 


357 


1,633 


4,890 


4,830 





14,867 


9,917 


4,950 


21,674 


7,195 


14,479 


79,674 


19,889 


59,785 


4,533 


362 


4,171 


695 


602 


93 


2,736 


2,632 


104 


191,909 


98,157 


93,752 



Males 

13,439 
4,448 
1,812 

11,573 I 
1,078 ! 
2,878 I 
9,255 I 

17,148 I 

54,783 ! 

3,931 i 

4151 

2,349 I 



Females 




% 

Change 


12,602 




12.58 dec 


4,334 
1,922 


1 


59.35 inc 


10,730 




42.28 '• 


912 




new 


2,012 




( ( 


5,612 




40.56 inc 


4,526 




15.87 dec 


24,891 




30.37 inc 


602 






, 280 
387 


} 


146.03 '• 


68,810 




24.62f„«» 



Illiterates in the Population Territory of Hawaii, 10 Years of 
Age and Over, Census of 1910. 



Race Per cent. 

All races 26.8 

Hawaiian 4.7 

Caucasian-Hawaiian 1.3 

Asiatic-Hawaiian 1.8 

Portuguese 35.4 

Porto Rican 73.2 



Race Per cent. 

Spanish 49.6 

Other Caucasian 3.5 

Chinese 32.3 

Japanese 35.0 

Korean 25.9 

Filipino and all other 32.4 



Nationality of Plantation Labor, June 30, 1918 and 1917. 

Courtesy Bureau of Labor and Statistics, Hawaiian Sugar Planters' Ass'n. 



Americans . . 
Spanish .... 
Portuguese . 
Russians . . . 
Hawaiians . . 
Porto Ricans 



1918 


1917 


702 


730 


529 


946 


2,905 


3,392 


41 


49 


982 


992 


1,500 


1,451 



Japanese 
Chinese 
Koreans 
Filipinos 
Others .. 

Total 



1918 



24,611 

1,895 

1,299 

9,964 

280 



44,708 



1917 



25,449 

2,039 

1,370 

9,971 

306 

46,695 



VITAL STATISTICS. 
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Births and Deaths by Nationalities and Counties, 1918. 



Nationality 


Oahu 
Honolulu Other DiA. 


Hawaii 


Maui 


Kalawao 


Kauai 


TOTAL 




B 

238 
38 

457 
12 

216 

509 
1113 

299 
20 
18 
10 
30 
44 
17 


D 

114 

19 

203 

14 

312 

153 

353 

106 

15 

4 

5 

62 

23 

12 


B 

14 

5 

68 

■■■53 

75 

842 

111 

42 

44 

112 
40 


D 

31 

39 

1 

101 

15 

204 

29 

12 

10 

1 

71 

11 

5 


B 

26 

17 

76 

6 

157 

174 

1356 

306 

94 

37 

4 

137 

42 

6 

2,438 
46 


D 

10 

4 

34 

1 

187 

41 

435 

92 

37 

11 

1 

106 

13 

4 

976 


B 


D 


B 


D 


B 


D 


B 

— . — 

303 

62 
659 

27 
628 
981 
4,534 
1,032 
231 
156 

20 
418 
181 

31 


D 


American . . 


10 

1 

38 

1 

147 

156 

676 

207 

46 

34 

1 

50 

21 

6 

1,394 

16 


4 

4 
33 

2 
157 
40 
215 
74 
20 
12 

2 
52 
15 

3 

633 






15 

1 

20 

8 

51 

55 

547 

109 

29 

23 

5 

89 

34 

2 

988 
31 

1019 


5 

21 
9 

75 

7 

154 

26 
8 

.... 

73 

10 

3 

396 

.... 


164 


British 






27 


Chinese 




1 


331 
27 

883 

275 
1,363 

331 
93 
42 


Hawaiian. . 
Part Haw'n. 
Japanese . . . 
Portuguese . 
Porto Rican 
Spanish .... 
Russian. . . . 


4 
12 


51 

19 

2 

4 

1 






9 


Filipino 

Korean. . . . 
Others 






364 


16 
16 


1 
1 

80 


73 

28 


Unrecorded 


3,021 
13 


1,395 


1,406 
35 


530 


9,2634,010 
141 


Total.... 


3,034 




1,441 




2,484 




1,410 




9,404 





Vital Statistics, Territory of Hawaii, 1918. 

For Fiscal Year ending June, compiled from Board of Health Report. 
Table of Births, Marriages and Deaths by Counties. 



Islands, Etc. 



Honolulu 

Other Oahu Districts 

Hawaii County 

Maui County 

Kalawao County .... 
Kauai County 

Total 1917-18.... 
" 1916-17 



Est. 
Popltn. 



75,000 
41,500 
69,100 
38,500 
680 
31,000 



256,180 
250,627 



Births 


Marriages 


Deaths 


3,034 


1,427 


1,395 


1,441 


174 


530 


2,484 


466 


976 


1,410 


279 


633 


16 


18 


80 


1,019 


208 


396 


9,404 


2,572 


4,010 


8,707 


2,762 


3,498 



Hawaii's Estimated Population, 1918, by Nationality. 



Race 



Number 



American, British, 

man, Russian 

Chinese 

F'ilipino 

Hawaiian 

Part Hawaiian 



Ger- 



30,400 
22,250 
20,400 
22,850 
16,100 



Race 



Number 



Japanese . . . 
Portuguese . 
Porto Rican. 

Spanish 

Korean 

Others 



106,800 

24,250 

5,200 

2,270 

5,000 

660 



Total 256,180 
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School Statistics, Territory of Hawaii, 1918. 

From Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
NUMBER OF SCHOOLS, CLASS, ETC. 





Public Schools 
June 30, 1918. 


Private Schools 
Dec. 31, 1917. 


Islands 


O o 


m 

u 

O (X) 


No. of Pupils 




09 






O 


3 


o 




Hawaii 

Maui, Molokai 

Kauai 

Oahu 


63 
44 
20 
41 


261 
157 
129 
420 


5,084 
2,691 
2,494 
7,979 


4,464 
2,403 
2,136 
7,088 

16, 091 


9,552 

5,094 

4,630 

15,067 


8 
10 
37 

2 


29 

40 

258 

3 


1,019 

1.125 

5,093 

64 






Totals 


168 


967 


18,248 


34,343 


57 


330 


7,301 





NUMBER OF SCHOOLS, TEACHERS AND PUPILS. 



Class 


c 


m 


Teachers 


Pupils 




M. 


F. 


Total 


M. 


F. 


Total 


Public Schools 


168 
57 

225 


144 

81 


823 
249 


967 
330 


18,248 
3,953 


16,095 
3,348 


34 343 


Private " 


7.301 


Totals 


225 


1072 


1,297 


22,201 


19 ,443 


41,644 



AGES OF PUPILS IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 



Schools 


Under 6 


6-9 


10-15 


Over 15 


Total 


Public Schools 


25 
1.556 


15,117 
1,633 


17,702 
2,844 

20,546 


1.499 
1.268 


34,343 
7.301 


Private " 




Total 


1,581 


16.750 


2,767 


41,644 





NATIONALITY OF PUPILS. 



Races 



Hawaiian 

Part Hawaiian. 

American 

British 

German 

Portuguese . . . 
Filipinos 



Public 


Private 


3,216 


6S9 


3,805 


1,384 


849 


1,024 


108 


74 


126 


71 


5,001 


1,220 


626 


72 



Races 



Spanish 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Porto Rican 

Korean 

Russian 

Other Foreigners 

Total 



Public 



489 

3.305 

15,101 

1,032 

409 

125 

151 

34,343 



Private 



49 
1,129 
1,315 

68 
131 

30 

45 

7,301 



CUSTOMS STATISTICS, 
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Value Domestic Mdse. Shipments to the United States from 
Hawaii for Fiscal Years Ending June 30, 1917 and 1918. 

Compiled from Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance, 
Bureau of Statistics. 



Articles. 



Animals 

Art works, paintings, etc 

Bones, hoofs, etc 

Beeswax 

Breadstuffs 

Chemicals, drugs, etc 

Coffee 

Cotton and manufactures of 

Fibers, unmanufactured — Sisal 

Fruits and nuts 

Hides and skins 

Honey 

Household and personal effects 

Meat products, tallow 

Molasses 

Musical instruments 

Paper and manufactures of 

Pineapple juice 

Rice 

Straw and palm leaf, manufactures of 

Sugar, brown 

Sugar, refined 

Tobacco leaf, unmanufactured 

Vegetables 

Wool, raw 

Wood and manufactures of 

All other articles 



Total value shipments Hawaiian products. 
Returned shipments merchandise ........ 

Total foreign merchandise 



Total shipments merchandise. 



1917 



1918 



$ 786 


$ 3,655 


1,315 


228 


4,871 


2,597 


7,497 


8,708 


12,813 


15,385 


3,173 


1.112 


297,972 


275,73^', 


1,843 




89,543 


127,987 


8,194,284 


8,525,676 


295,216 


398,719 


62,462 


161,930 


24,527 


230,034 


18,578 


65,582 


392,110 


634,671 


85,167 


42,356 


1,518 


407 


36,529 


2,604 


165,779 


84,813 


550 


203 


60,137,962 


62,076,956 


2,603,202 


2,031,584 


1,205 


25,910 


16,080 


39,580 


27,395 


81,805 


93,992 


20,167 


38,265 


319,116 


72.614,625 


$75,177,518 


1,751,313 


4,083,376 


112,122 


132,032 


$74,478,060 


$79,392,926 



Shipments of Gold and Silver, 1918. 

From United States to Hawaii: 

Gold $1,895,000 

Silver 92,800 

From Hawaii to United States: 

Gold 193^300 

Silver ^^^ 
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Import Values from United States, Comparative, for Fiscal 
Years Ending June, 1917 and 1918. 

Compiled from Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance, 
Bureau of Statistics. 



Articles. 



Agricultural Implements 

Animals 

Automobiles and parts of 

Books, Maps, Engravings, etc 

Boots and Shoes 

Brass, and manufactures of 

Breadstuff s 

Brooms and Brushes 

Carriages, Cars, etc., and parts of 

Cement 

Chemicals, Drugs, Dyes, etc 

Clocks, Watches, and parts of 

Coal 



Cocoa and Chocolate 

Coffee, prepared , 

Copper, and manufactures of 

Cotton, manufactures of, and clothing . . , 

Earthen, Stone and Chinaware , 

Eggs 

Electrical Machinery and Instruments . . 

Explosives 

Fertilizers , 

Fibers, Textile Grasses, manufactures of 

Fish 

Fruits and Nuts 

Furniture of Metal 

Orlasi and Glassware 

Har 



Domestic Merchandise 



Household and Personal Effects 

India Rubber, manufactures of 

Instruments, etc., for scientific purposes . . . 
Iron and Steel, and manufactures of 

Sheets and Plates, etc. 

Builders* Hardware, etc 

Machinery, Machines, parts of 

Nails, Spikes, Pipes, etc.. 

Jewelry and manufactures. Gold and Silver. 

Lamp», Chandeliers, etc 

Leai and manufactures of 

Leather and manufactures of . 

Marble, Stone, and manufactures of 

Musical Instruments 



1917 



58,583 

233,363 

2,111,997 

524,435 

875,010 

178,108 

3,142,022 

60,794 

278,075 

538,235 

649,878 

45,325 

125,457 

66,361 

6,964 

201,006 

3,416,098 

135,994 

120,000 

1,004,966 

422,973 

2,127,381 

337,453 

473,566 

548,693 

114,134 

298,518 

376,049 

132,926 

1,105,487 

21,095 

347,968 

348,245 

731,660 

1,587,687 

3,819,117 

218,083 

43,007 

86,779 

457,279 

61,674 

153,270 



CUSTOMS STATISTICS. 
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Import Values from United States for 1917-18 — Continued. 



Articles. 



Naval Stores 

Oil Cloth 

Oils: Mineral, Crude 

Refined, etc 

Vegetable 

Paints, Pigments and Colors 

Paper and manufactures of 

Perfumery, etc. 

Phonographs, etc 

Photographic Goods 

Provisions, etc., Beef Products . . . . 

Hog and other Meat Products. 

Dairy Products 

Rice 

Roofing Felt, etc 

Salt 



Silk and manufactures of 

Soap : Toilet and other 

Spirits, etc.: Malt Liquors 

Spirits, distilled 

Wines 

Starch 

Straw and Palm Leaf, manufactures of . . 
Sugar, Molasses and Syrup 

Confectionery 

Tin and manufactures of 

Tobacco, manufactures of 

Toys 

Vegetables 

Wood and Mftrs.: 

Lumber, Shingles, etc 

Shooks, box 

Doors, Sash, Blinds 

Furniture 

Trimmings, Molding and other manfrs. 

Wool and manufactures of 

All other articles 



Total value merchandie shipments $43,967,256 

Total value foreign merchandise from U.S.' 307,219 



Domestic Merchandise 



1917 



11,505 

30,171 

1,586,373 

1,654,499 

141,753 

488,198 

791,671 

74,735 

59,883 

204,941 

202,025 

963,792 

878,816 

267,423 

42,096 

28,249 

263,914 

321,454 

249,676 

209,037 

291,653 

22,367 

125,487 

112,192 

231,511 

1,287,624 

978,773 

76,523 

710,543 

1,222,969 
415,918 
148,914 
359,093 
500,640 
445,679 
990,446 



1918 



13,908 

27,302 

2,176,174 

1,913,753 

157,314 

409,425 

567,129 

97,439 

50,814 
181,720 

42,059 
698,048 
678,447 
594,698 

40,355 

29,613 
226,108 
350,835 
194,316 
197,489 
342,723 

18,736 
125,840 

92,261 

186,075 

f,177,513 

1,065,689 

75,428 
609,393 

957,740 
536.501 
142,326 
233,059 
523,749 
481,888 
2,239,864 



$43,646,515 
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Quantity and Value of Principal Articles of Domestic Produce 
• Shipped for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1918. 

Compiled mainly from Monthly Summary of Commerce and 
Finance, Bureau of Statistics. 



Articles 



Sugar, raw . . . 
Sugar, refined 
Cotfee, raw . . . 

Rice 

Fibers, sisal .. 



Fruits: Fresh Bananas 

Fresh Pineapples 

Canned Pineapples 

All other 

Pineapple Juice 

Beeswax 

Honey 

Molasses 

Hides and Skins 

Wool, raw 

Timber, lumber & unmnfrd wood 
Fruits and nuts, foreign 



pounds . . . 



tons 

bunches. 



pounds . . . 



gallons . . 
pounds . . . 

M ft...!. 



Quantity Value 



1,053,701,147 

27,227,446 

3,206,202 

1,247,721 

323 

153,583 



23,932 

14,671,477 

1,734,919 

188,091 

1 



$62,076,956 

2,032,811 

466,736 

84,813 

127,987 

109,637 

10,236 

8,394,307 

10,892 

2,604 

8,708 

161,930 

634,671 

398,719 

81,805 

175 

115,162 



Hawaiian Imports and Exports, 

Courtesy of Collector of 


Fiscal Year 1918. 

Customs. 


Countries: 


Imports 
to June 30. 

$ 118,443 

71,974 

834,512 

345,340 

1,001,069 

59,090 

4,304 

6,064 

385,011 

3,672,468 

9,901 

288,852 

45,004,156 


Exports 
to March 31. 


Australia 










$ 20,284 
161,923 


Br. Oceania 


Br. India 


Canada * 


88,856 


Chile 


England 


196 


France 




Germany 




Hongkong 


11,125 
626,624 


Japan 


Scotland 


Other 


242,210 
79,395,388 


United States 




















Totals. .. 


$51,801,184 


$80,556,606 





• The tables from the Summary of Condmerce and Finance, 
21-23, differ in the amounts here shown. 



on pages 



Bills Cost pel- 



Expense of Legislatures. 

From Governor's Report, 1917. 

Cost of Cost per Bills j^m^ v-ustp^. 

Year. Session day Intro. . passed, bill p asse( 

1911 ._..._ $70,245.84 $1,170.75 410 

T913 83495-75 1,391.59 466 

1915 71478.67 1. 191.31 498 

1917 84,087.23 1401.45 607 



169 
170 
226 
241 



$415.66 
348.91 



CUSTOMS STATISTICS, 
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Number and Tannage of Vessels Entering and Clearing at all 
Ports, District of Hawaii, 1918. 

[Not including" Transports and bunker coal vessels.] 



Honolulu — Coastwise 

Foreign . . 
Hilo — Coastwise 

Foreign . . 
Kahului — Coastwise 

Foreign . . 
Koloa — Coastwise 

Foreign . . 
Mahukona — Coastwise 

Foreign . . 



Total 



Entered 


Vessels 


Tons 


260 


726,607 


149 


538,783 


48 


77,557 







15 


17,948 


1 


1,778 


7 


4,708 


6 


4,953 


3 


2,177 







489 


1,374,511 



Cleared 



Vessels 



277 
125 

36 
1 

17 


14 

9 




479 



Tons 



810,842 
476,129 

64,370 
1,105 

21,422 

9,482 
7,471 



1,390,821 



Summary of Insurance Business, Territory of Hawaii, for 1917 

From Report of Insurance Commissioner. 



Class 


Amount 
Written 


Amount 
Premiums 

$ 857,887.65 

452,523.41 

*1,220,108.49 

56,864.84 

65,944.54 

861.46 

13,715,24 

49,153.68 

3,083.48 

126,738.97 

8,232.39 


Losses and 
Claims paid 


Fire 

Marine 

Life 

Accident and Health 


$ 48,508,089.66 

142,081,106.34 

6,599,187.00 


$ 41,714.87 

175,036.64 

297,364.31 

15,926.86 

18,360.97 

43 19 


Automobile 




Burglary 




Employers' Liability 




7,070.70 

2,947.99 

856 20 


Surety and Fidelity 





Plate Glass 




Workmen's Compensation. 




30,495.86 
452 25 


Other 










Total. 


$197,168,383.00 


$ 2,855,114.15 


$ 590,269.84 



Of this amount $869,860.19 is renewals. 

Passengers to and from Hawaii, Fiscal Year, 1918. 

Courtesy R. L. Halsey, Immigration Service. 



Arrival s 



Departures 





Males 


Females 


Total 


Males 


Females 


Total 


insular Possns.. 


* 5 





5 


5 


2 


rr 


•• 


t2,469 


469 


$2,938 


943 


173 


$1,116 


Mainland 


* 332 


202 


534 


757 


568 


1,325 




t2,339 


2,269 


4,608 


2,425 


1,775' 


4,200 


Foreign Ports . . 


*2,281 


2,429 


4,710 


2,890 


1,519 


4,409 


" " 


t 396 
7,822 


308 


704 


1,239 


1,228 


2,467 


Total 


5,677 


13,499 


8,259 


5,265 


13,524 



* Aliens. f U. S. A. Citizens. $ Including: Filipinos. 
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Hawaiian Sugar Export Statistics from 1910 

For earlier years see Annuals 1896-1914. 



"VAnr 






Sugar 


Molasses 


Ttl. export 
Value 




Pounds 

1,111,594,466 
1,011,215,858 
1,205,465,510 
1,085,362,344 
1,114,750,702 
1,280,917,435 
1,137,164,228 
1,162,805,056 
1,080,908,797 


Value 


Gallons 

100 
1,801,796 
1,734,318 
3,736,877 
4,110,404 
5,202,913 
8,399,014 
10,979,383 
14,671,477 


Value 


1910 . 

1911 . 

1912 . 

1913 . 

1914 . 

1915 . 

1916 . 

1917 . 

1918 . 








42,625,062 
36,704,656 
49,961,509 
36,607,820 
33,187,920 
52,953,009 
54,418,300 
62,741,164 
64,108,540 


7 
89,708 
77,241 
140,610 
149,597 
195,485 
327,284 
392,110 
634,671 


42,625.069 
36,794,364 
50,038,750 
36,748,430 
33,337,517 
53,148,594 
54,745,584 
63,133,274 
64,743,211 



Hawaii's Annual Trade Balance, etc., from 1910. 



Year 


Imports 


Exports 


Excess 
export 
Values 


Custom 

house 

Receipts 


1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 


26,152,435 
28,065,626 
28,694,322 
37,519,620 
31,550,257 
26,416,031 
34,098,210 
46,358,341 
51,801,204 


47,029,631 
42,666,197 
55,449,438 
43,471,830 
41,594,072 
62,464,759 
64,670,852 
75,115,983 
80,545,606 


20,877,196 
14,600,571 
26,755,116 
5,952,210 
6,043,815 
36,048,728 
30,572,642 
28,757,642 
28,744,402 


1,450,324 
1,654,761 
1,643.197 
1,869,513 
1,184,416 
1,019,534 
1,161,051 
1,169,085 
1,009,243 



Receipts, Expenditures, and Public Debt of Hawaii, from 1910. 

(From Official Reports.) 









Cash Balance 




Years 


Revenue 


Expenditures 


in Treasury 


Public Debt 


1910 


3,641,245.35 


3,435,082.87 


845,218.51 


4,079,000.00 


1911 


3,482,560.84 


3,730,765.16 


822,282.07 


4,004,000.00 


1912 


3,963,588.55 


4,002,483.00 


690,550.70 


5,454,000.00 


1913 


4,300,780.71 


4,261,468.66 


716,729.60 


6,844,000.00 


1914 


3,925,187.95 


4,263,863.64 


366,001.24 


6,844,000.00 


1915 


4,539,241.04 


4,446,415.65 


464,040.43 


7,873,500.00 


1916 


5,626,905.33 


5,553,700.66 


539,388.71 


8,024,000.00 


1917 .... 


5.944,352.95 


5,638,429.13 


889.508.42 


7,874,000.00 


1918 ..... 


7,208,047.73 


7,441,043.45 


711,517.21 


8,749,000.00 



HAWAIIAN COEFORATIONS 



Hawaiian Corporations, 1918. 

Tables Courtesy of Treasury Department. 



Class. 


Total 
No. 

153 
433 

9 
2 
2 
7 

13 

7 

2 

164 

792 


Number and Capital 
Incorporated before and after 
Aug:. 12, 1898 


Total 




No. 

47 

39 

5 

1 
1 

"i 

34 


Before No. 


After 




Agriculture .. 
Mercantile . . . 

Railroad 

Street Car. . . 


$47,966,750 

19,901,125 

7,370,000 


106 

394 

4 

2 

1 

6 

13 

6 

2 

130 

664 


$35,909,015- 

43,815,093 

7,139,960 

1,950,000 

6,000 

1,650,000 

776,000 

900,000 

200,000 


$ 83,875,765 

63,716,218 

14,509,960 

1,950,000 


Steamship . . . 

Bank 

Saves & Loan 


3,000,000 
600,000 


3,006,000 

2,250,000 

776,000 


Trust 

Insurance . . . 


200,000 


1,100,000 
200,000 


Eleemosynary 












Total 


128 


$79,037,875 


$92,346,068 


$171,383,943 



Growth of Bank Deposits, Territory of Hawaii. 



Fiscal Year — 


ISO, 

Banks 
11 


1910 


1911 


16 


1912 


17 


1913 


17 


1914 


18 


1915 


19 


1916 


19 


1917 


22 


1918 


23 



Commercial 
De posits 

9,033,385.97 
10,289,707.89 
12,667,162.39 
11,641,901.30 
10,371,874.60 
12,378,041.53 
17,317,339.40 
22,486,524.31 
24,620,004.80 



Savings 
Deposits 



4,290,919.57 
5,020,555.62 
5,521,973.11 
5,384,395.72 
6,275,790.63 
7,736,569.32 
9,061,910.28 
10,205,496.70 
9,8^2,708.08 



Total 



13,324,305.54 
15,310,263.51 
18,189,135.50 
17,026,297.02 
16,647,665.23 
20,114,610.85 
26,379,249.68 
32,692,021.01 
34,512,712.88 



Assessed Values Real and Personal Property (by races) 

for 1918. 





Real Estate 


Personal Property 


Taxpayers 


No. Tax 
payers 


Assessed 
Value 


No. Tax 
payers 


Assessed 
Value 


Corporations, etc 

Anglo-Saxons 

Hawaiians 


817 

3,379 
5,921 
1,074 
1,056 
2,511 


$ 88,643,557 

24,306,847 

11,814,622 

2,801,484 

1,645,722 

5,331,088 

$134,543,320 


1,044 
2,208 
1,977 
1,590 
3,336 
1,539 

11,694 


$ 88,665,035 
3,976,871 
1,798.342 


Chinese 

•Japanese 

Portuguese & Spanish 


1,578,635 

4,267,695 

821,069 


Total.. 


14,758 


$101,107,647 
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Arrivals and Departures of Shipping far Fiscal Year 
Ending June, 1918. 

Compiled from Board of Harbor Commissioners Report. 



Months 



July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nav. 

Dec. 

Jan. , 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apl. , 

May , 

June 



Total. 



Honolulu 



Sail 
No. Tons 



10 
11 

8 
11 

7 
17 

8 

6 
15 

8 
14 

4 



119 



16,044 
9,529 
9,195 

15,111 
6,175 

22,442 

11,604 
3,264 

13,025 
8,042 

12,938 
5,993 



133,362 



Steam 
Nc Tons 



43 
47 
35 
33 
47 
40 
59 
40 
43 
35 
42 
35 



499 



286,338 
320,365 
225,289 
206,022 
289,717 
223,664 
332,608 
244,724 
235,314 
206,919 
255,607 
160,233 



2,986,800 



Hiio 



Vessels 
No. Tons 



11 


47,439 


11 


37,190 


6 


30,117 


9 


35,377 





26,394 


5 


18,113 


3 


6,340 


3 


20,223 


8 


16,488 


6 


26,963 


6 


14,400 


6 


16,924 



79 



295,968 



Kahului repors 69 vessels, of 297,603 tons. 
Port Allen reports 30 vessels, of 87,221 tons. 



Export Va 


lue Pineapple Products. 








1916 


1917 


1918 


Fresh Pineapples 

Canned Pineapples 


$ 77,111 

6,547,053 

8.750 


$ 23,546 

7,970,522 

30,520 


$ 10,236 
8 394,307 


Pineapple Juice 


^ 


2,604 


Total 


$6,632,914 


$8,024,588 


$8,407,147 



Value of Imports from Foreign Countries, 1918. 



$ 728,835 

Chemicals 1,070,221 

Coal 374,412 

Cottons 256,001 



Fertilizers $ 3,456 

Food Supplies 2,914,422 

Spirits 76,963 

Miscellaneous 1,372,686 

Total $6,797,048 



Hawaii's Bonded Debt, June 30, 1918. 

Refund Bonds, 1905, 4% $ 270,000 

Public Improvement 3i^% Bonds 1,244,000 

Public Improvement 4% Bonds 7,235,000 

Total Bonds Outstanding $8,749,000 



PINEAPPLE PACK 
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TABLE OF RAINFALL, Principal Stations. 

compiled from Weather Bureau Reports. 



Stations 



HAWAII 

Waiakea 

Hilo (Town) 

Ponahawai 

Pepeekeo 

Hakalau 

Laupahoehoe 

Ookala 

KukaiauMill 

Paauhau 

Honokaa 

Waimea 

Kohala. 

Holualoa 

Kealakekua 

Naalehu 

Pahala 

Volcano Obs 

Olaa (17 miles) . . 
Kapoho 

MAUI 

Haleakala Ranch 

Puuomalei 

Makawao. ...... 

Kula 

Haiku 

Keanae Valley. . . 

Wailuku 

Hana 

OAHU 

Honolulu. ... 

Kinau Street 

Manoa 

Electric Lt. St... 

Luakaha. , 

Waimanalo ...... 

Maunawili 

Waialua Mill 

Kahuku 

Ewa Plantation. . 
SchoJBeldBrks... 

Waiawa 

Waimalu 

KAUAI 

Grove Farm 

Kealia 

Kilauea 

Eleele 

Kukuiula 

Waiawa 



Observer 



D. Forbes 

L. C. Lyman . 
J. E. Gamalielson 
Pepeekeo S. Co. 
W. F. Klatt .... 

E. W. Barnard.. 
Kaiwiki S. Co.. 
A.R.Phillip.... 

G. B. Wait 

Hon. Sug. Co 

P. Pinho 

Dr. B. D. Bond. 
KonaDev. Co. . . 
Robt. Wallace., 
flutc'n S. P. Co. 
Haw. Agr. Co . . 
T. A. Jaggar Jr. 
Olaa Sugar Co.. 
H. J. Lyman . . . 

Hal. Ranch Co. . 
A. McKibbin ... 

F. W. Hardy ... 
A. von Tempsky 
Mrs.L.B.Atwater 

G. W. Weight.. 

Bro. Prank 

Kaeleku S. Co. . 

U. S. Weath. Bu. 
W. R. Castle ... 
U. S. Geol. Surv. 

A. Walker 

L. A. Moore . . . 

Ed. Todd 

Jpo. Herd 

Wail.Agrl. Co.. 
H.T. Christfrsn. 
I. A. Hattie .... 
Surgeon U.S.A. 

A.. Lister 

Hon. Plan. Co.. 

G. N. Wilcox ... 
Makee Sgr. Co.. 
Kilauea Sug. Co . 
McBryde S. Co. 

F. L. Zoller 

Kekaha Sug. Co. 
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July 


Aug-. 
3.58 


Sept. 


Oct. 
4.74 


Nov. 
16.24 


Dec 


7.17 


3.45 


10.26 


4.77 


2.42 


2.50 


4.45 


14.19 


6.47 


7.15 


3.56 


2.53 


4.41 


13.98 


9.42 


6.00 


4.06 


3.96 


2.87 


15.04 


7.60 


6.45 


2.91 


2.56 


3.06 


13.57 


6.3S 


4.01 


1.10 


0.92 


4.30 


14.54 


6.0S 


2.92 


0.77 


0.59 


3.04 


14.87 


6.80 


4.42 




0.30 


2.06 


15.05 


5.9S 


0.93 


0.06 


0.09 


0.71 


8.17 


3.7C 


0.98 


0.15 


0.13 


0.78 


7.98 


2.35 


0.81 


1.06 


4.34 


4.48 


2.90 


2.2^^ 


1.08 


1.00 


0.47 


0.88 


4.84 


3.18 


10.28 


9.15 


8.96 


11.57 


1.80 


3.8S 


9.10 


7.02 


7.94 


13.49 


2.73 


4.0C 


0.22 


0.32 


0.12 


2.15 


0.90 


8.21 


0.54 


0.35 


0.69 


3.69 


0.63 


8.5C 


2.29 


1.95 


1.90 


2.25 


5.45 


5.68 


6.03 


3.82 


4.06 


4.10 


17.54 


5.92 


4.52 


4.63 


2.83 


6.29 


5.39 


6.35 


.00 


0.97 


3.64 


4.01 


4.74 


3.3f 


1.90 


2.26 


2.06 


5.42 


4.96 


6.14 


0.57 


1.36 


2.35 


4.61 


5.60 


4.7£ 


1.22 


1.50 


1.75 


3.86 


1.74 


3.6C 


1.71 


2.28 


L33 


2.53 


5.98 


4.3( 


8.68 


8.55 


4.88 


4.20 


14.64 


8.31 


0.09 


0.76 


0.20 


0.36 


1.42 


4.01 


3.96 


3.68 


2.07 


7.53 


4.29 


4.8^ 


0.56 


L12 


0.67 


1.47 


3.07 


4.6-^ 


0.40 


1.07 


0.47 


1.77 


3.51 


4.1( 


4.85 


4.34 


4.30 


4.48 


11.08 


5;5( 


5.73 


6.27 


9.42 


3.32 


7.39 


7.9-^ 


5.31 


9.75 


6.53 


5.40 


12M 


11.5] 


0.28 


6.61 


1.18 


5.50 


5.19 


8.61 


2.37 


3.38 


5.68 


4.87 


7.70 


8.3c 


0.64 


2.18 


2.73 


2.00 


3.26 


4.41 


1.02 


1.20 


2.43 


1.50 


3.61 


5.4c 


0.42 


1.55 


1.05 


0.87 


1.39 ! 5.1S 


1.33 


1.57 


4.56 


2.38 


2.45 10.8^ 


3.25 


1.95 


4.82 


5.24 


7.90 


IM 


1.20 


1.82 


2.82 


2.56 


5.35 


IM 


5.24 


3.08 


4.34 


3.15 


3.64 


3.45 


3.95 


1.23 


3.07 


3.39 


3.10 


1.34 


5.88 


7.57 


5.55 


5.20 


4.71 


3.2t 


1.90 


1.89 


0.99 


4.21 


1.16 


4.61 


2.93 


2.40 


3:55 


2.80 


2.40 


3.2c 


I 1.25 


.00 


0.44 


7.75 


.00 


4.3c 
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Throughout the Hawaiian Islands, 1917-1918. 

By A. M. Hamrlck, Section Director. Continued from last Annual. 



Locality 


Ft. 


1918 












Blv. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


June 


Year 


HAWAII 


















Waiakea 


50 


20.83 


31.98 


25.49 


28.05 


17.14 


9.64 


178.57 


Hilo 


100 


13.89 


29.43 


21.78 


16.68 


14.47 






Ponahawai 


500 


24.33 


43.64 


24.05 


29.18 


19.33 


11.40 


192.98 


Pepeekeo 


100 


20.80 


26.77 


24.04 


22.98 


9.06 


10.44 


153.62 


Hakalau 


200 


20.51 


24.71 


28.50 


27.20 


15.34 


11.83 


163.03 


Laupahoehoe 


100 


16.50 


27.52 


23.18 


48.16 


18.99 


13.07 


178.38 


Ookala 


400 


12.08 


26.32 


18.66 


50.07 


16.98 


11.93 


165.03 


Kukaiau 


250 


9.46 


25.81 


14.68 


54.21 


26.39 


10.75 




Paauhau Mill 


300 


6.84 


22.61 


12.91 


31.19 


17.48 


6.85 


111.54 


Honokaa 


470 


8.35 


24.32 


13.57 


37.63 


16.07 


8.32 


120.60 


Waimea 


2720 


7.17 


9.55 


9.31 


9.80 


3.01 


3.04 


57.71 


Kohala Mission 


521 


7.49 


10.40 


8.40 


21.86 


9.88 


6.40 


75.88 


Holualoa 


1450 


14.23 


8.30 


6.34 


6.78 


2.14 


3.47 


86.91 


Kealakekua 


1450 


6.16 


8.34 


6.50 


4.62 


3.40 


4.45 


77.75 


Naalehu 


650 


12.61 


20.04 


5.19 


8.56 


1.12 


2.42 


61.86 


Pahala 


850 
3984 


17.06 
19.02 


21.72 
40.65 


11.02 
12.75 


9.08 
13.82 


1.19 
10.86 


2.35 
4.30 


76.82 


Kilauea Crater 


120.93 


Olaa, Puna 


1530 


28.21 


47.92 


25.82 


28.04 


23.04 


12.69 


207.20 


Kapoho 


110 


18.25 


14.47 


19.11 


37.79 


4.52 


5.69 


129.81 


MAUI 


















Haleakala Ranch . . . 


2000 


12.03 


12.24 


12.34 


17.88 


2.88 


1.31 


75.43 


Puuomalei 


1400 

1700 

4200 

700 

1000 

250 

145 


14.40 

10.59 
6.63 
9.15 

16.90 
5.17 

10.14 


16.3] 
9.93 
7.83 
13.56 
33.58 
8.85 
8.56 


12.57 
9.61 
3.86 

11.24 

50.16 
4.90 

13.27 


26.32 
12.12 
2.20 
22.84 
71.04 
11.39 
27.60 


8.57 
4.32 
2.73 
7.25 
19.45 
0.91 
6.26 


4.54 
1.75 
1.21 
5,01 
19.20 
1.82 
3.08 


105.45 


Makawao 


67.50 


Erehwon 


38.13 


Haiku 


87.18 


Keanae 


259.59 


Wailuku 


39.88 


Hank 


95.31 


OAHU 




U. S. Weather Bu . . . 


108 


5.89 


3.14 


4.78 


6.87 


0.40 


0.87 


33.48 


Kinau Street 


50 


6.28 


4.08 


5.45 


6.70 


.0.35 


0.98 


35.16 


Woodlawn 


300 


5.90 








13.51 


12.30 




Nuuanu Elec. Stn . . . 


405 


10.48 


7.68 


18.23 


15.67 


4.17 


5.20 


101.50 


Nuuanu Water Wks. 


881 


14.71 


14.24 


30.06 


32.24 


17.30 


10.60 


170.63 


Waimanalo 


25 


8.75 


6.50 


7.95 


18.89 


1.78 


1.68 


67.92 


Maunawili 


250 


14.91 


8.20 


21.82 


25.15 


8.97 


4.64 


116.24 


Waialua 


30 


7.47 


4.03 


3.02 


7.53 


0.30 


1.17 


38.74 


Kahuku 


25 
50 


8.51 
6.94 


5.84 
3.35 


6.14 
4.68 


16.56 
7.63 


1.67 
0.24 


1.17 
0.37 


55.10 


Ewa 


33.68 


Leilehua 


990 


7.73 


3.69 


5.02 


9.88 


1.68 


0.26 


51.43 


Wahiawa 


675 
200 


8.75 
7.87 


4.86 
5.08 


7.65 
6.44 


9.20 
9.64 


0.82 
0.61 


1.84 
1.37 


63.54 


Ewa 


52.02 


KAUAI 


















Lihue 


200 
15 


7.88 
6.72 


5.94 
4.61 


13.86 
10.75 


13.18 
8.79 


1.96 
0.78 


1.21 
1.69 


66.90 


Kealia .... 


49.42 


Kilauea 


342 
150 


6.96 
4.83 


5.11 
3.42 


18.38 
5.57 


11.46 
6.78 


2.15 
0.15 


3.30 
0.41 


79.53 


Eleele 


35.98 


Koloa 


100 
30 


6.05 
5.42 


4.10 
4.29 


12.25 
5.54 


8.80 
5.26 


0.30 


0.70 


49.53 


Waimea 


0.10 i 0.10 


34.50 















HAWAII'S FIRST TERRITORIAL FAIR. 



THANKS to the leading spirit and example of the Hawaii 
and Mani County Fairs of the past few years, the ^^pow- 
ers that be'' were at last awakened to the desirability of 
an annual exhibit to be held in Honolulu, of broader, more 
comprehensive scope, which would embrace the varied interests 
of all the islands, thus by cooperative effort make it Territorial 
in character. 

The Fair Commission of Hawaii, appointed by Governor 
Pinkham, comprised: Geo. H. Angus, chairman; H. P. Agee 
representing Oahu; Jas. Henderson for Hawaii; H. W. Eice 
for Maui, and A. H. Case for Kauai. C. K. Willard was 
chosen secretary. The initiatory work of the Commission in 
the selection of Committees for its several divisions began 
February 1st and were made representative of the leading inter- 
ests throughout the group. 

It is to be admitted that legislative aid was sought two years 
earlier for this very purpose, and with the success beyond the 
most sanguine expectations which attended this initial effort, 
we involuntarily sigh for the ^^what might have been". Yet 
who can say but what the delay inured to our benefit and con- 
tril)uted largely toward crowning the recent undertaking with 
success. We like to think that the postponement stimulated the 
various activities w^hich entered into its make-up, as it certainly 
did the spirit of appreciation by the general public who 
thronged its gates. 

Kapiolani Park, fortunately settled upon as the exhibition 
grounds, never served a better purpose and proved ideal. Its 
ample area afforded liberal space for the various exhibition 
structures, booths and pens, beside its grandstand and race 
track conveniences. Other sites that had been considered w^ould 
have cramped the enterprise, whereas here the committe felt 
free in their ambitious plan for the double purpose of education 
and amusement of the masses, as it proved. 

The time set for the exhibition, Kamehameha-dav week, 
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June 10th to 16th inclusive, had its advantages, making an 
appropriate observance of the popular oSTational Hawaiian 
holiday, and made memorable by the participation of Hawaii's 
distinguished guest, Hon. Franklin K. Lane, secretary of the 
Interior, in the opening exercises. Through the hearty coop- 
eration of the federal army officials, with Col. R. McA. Scho- 
fleld in charge of details of the army equipment, valuable aid 
was rendered the Commission in its plans, construction, ex- 
hibits, provision for and management of the various sports and 
military manoeuvers w^hich were made a realistic and educa- 
tional daily feature. 

This first fair was a war-time effort, wdth as little expense 
as possible, yet its cost, up to the opening, was reported at 
about $20,000, toward which the legislature had appropriated 
but $6,000 as a revolving fund for annual fairs. Fortunately 
the large daily attendance, which exceeded expectations, en- 
abled the exhibit to close with a little over $6,000 above all 
expenses. 

The paid admissions, (placed at the nominal sum of 
twenty-five cents), for the several days, were: Monday, open- 
ing at 1 p. m. 6114, Tuesday 25,525, Wednesday 7032, Thurs- 
day 8743, Friday 6494, Saturday 15,186, Sunday 6271, be- 
sides which there were many season tickets at $2.50, and exhib- 
itors' tickets at $1.50 each, disposed of. The total attendance 
for the week is given as 92,000, a number far exceeding the 
population of the city. 

There were seventeen main structures sheltering agricul- 
tural, educational, mechanical, and commercial exhibits, and 
the division for live-stock, etc., was as liberal, and justly so, for 
the display was a surprise, some 370 head being exhibited, 
among which were many ^^blue blood" prize winners from the 
various ranches of the several islands, in competition for new 
honors, and a splendid showing they made. These comprised 
183 head of cattle, 86 horses, 93 hogs, and 8 sheep. There 
were also 169 dogs, 122 bunnies, 9 cats, together with a good 
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variety of the feather tribe of some 150 entries, though not in 
the season of their best plumage. 

Appropriate to the war spirit of the times the first division 
on entering the groimds was devoted to the exhibition and 
demonstration of things military, not only in the variety of 
w'eapons of past and present use, but illustrations of methods 
practiced therewith w^ere courteously shown. 

Mont encouraging was the exhibit of the agricultural divi- 
sion, which appealed to a larger body, whether as producers or 
consumers. Here was demonstrated beyond cavil the possibili- 
ties of home-grown products, representing farm, homestead, 
plantation section and school effort, in illustration of what 
Hawaii is capable of doing toward self -sustenance. We con- 
fess this touched us in a tender spot, being the Annual's 
advocacy for over forty years. The display of agricultural 
products, in variety and treatment bore evidence of the valued 
service and influence of the federal experiment station located 
here, and its sub-stations on the other islands. Their own 
exhibits, which included new products as wheat and flour sub- 
stitutes, in helping to 'Svin the war'' w^as very gratifying. The 
demonstrations to meet various soil conditions and insect pests 
awakened many to a realization of what our small farmers 
have to contend against. 

The entomological exhibit of the Bureau of Agriculture and 
Forestry, and of the Planter's x\ssociation experiment station, 
w^as of great interest and value. Here the general public had 
the opportunity to see and familiarize themselves with the 
many dangerous pests that menace all agricultural effort, and 
but for the diligent search in all lands by foremost experts in 
this science through the Planter's Association and the govern- 
ment for the particular parasite for each of these winged, 
boring, and burrowing enemies, very many of our fields would 
be laid waste, as could easily be understood by the samples of 
the destructive w*ork here displayed. 

In the plant division, among other things was shown the 
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progress heing made in cultivating cane, pineapple and taro 
from seed, heretofore propagated only by cuttings and suckers. 
The exhibit of cane growth from seed at various stages, from 
the tassle up to well developed plants, recalled the suggestion 
of such a possibility at the Agricultural Society's fair of 1852, 
which was unfavorably reported upon the following year. 
This was revived again some twenty-five years ago by Capt. 
G. W. Wilfong, an experienced planter, but who at that time 
Avas practically alone in his views. For some years past the 
Planter's experiment stations have been successful in this 
method of cane growing for the propagation of new varieties, 
though it is said to require some five months longer time to 
mature than from cuttings, and not always true to its strain. 
The samples of most of the varieties of cultivated canes of the 
islands, indigenous and introduced, with charts of comparative 
sugar product per acre, spoke volumes for the scientific investi- 
gation and culture w^ork of the Planter's experiment station, by 
which means Hawaii's sugar industry takes front rank. 

The plant and flower exhibit was an attractive display that 
lured a steady throng of delighted visitors. The hibiscus as 
usual won new laurels, and other cut flowers embodied a 
variety beyond general expectation, showing the success attend- 
ing new introductions. Palms and ferns also called forth 
admiration by their size, variety and grace. Many other rare 
plants and miniature garden work lent a pleasant charm to 
this section, which had some 300 entries. 

Among the various exhibits of the industrial and merchan- 
dise division the leading business houses were very credital)ly 
I'epresented, and included Chinese and Japanese attractions 
and products. Here was witnessed the modern method of 
broom making, as also samples of willow furniture of island 
growth and manufacture, two of Honolulu's new industries. 
Another evidence of progress was the sample products of the' 
Portland cement works of the Maui Agricultural Co., Paia, 
^faui, which compares favorably with the imported article. 
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Samples of fine writing paper resembling bond in quality, in 
whit© and blue tint, made from cane bagasse^ showed the possi- 
bility for establishing a new enterprise from waste material, 
beyond the coarse product Olaa is making for its own use. 

The arts and crafts exhibit covered paintings in oil and 
water colors, photographs, pastels, drawings, etchings, ceramics, 
statuary and designs, in which all our professionals contributed 
liberally, and a number of new aspirants participated. The 
entries here totalled 400. 

The food and conservation section gave practical demon- 
stration to householders on the Hooverized question of saving 
for the war, with an address each day on the various phases 
of the subject by prominent women of the community. Be- 
sides the various articles of American and European cookery, 
there was also a Chinese, a Japanese and a Hawaiian table 
with samples of their cooked products and delicacies. Hawaii- 
an canned tuna made a creditable showing for an infant 
industry. 

Rest rooms for weary sight-seers were thoughtfully provided 
in attractive manner by the Y, W. G. A., and the Army and 
ISTavy Y. M. C. A., besides which the refreshment booths gave 
opportunity for rest and recuperation of overtaxed powers. 

Large and attractive was the automobile division, the dis- 
play of the variety of leading makes, and of types for pleas- 
ure, or for more serious service, was an indication of the 
importance of ^^the horseless^' to present needs in Hawaii. 

The aquarium, in addition to its collection of live fishes of 
brilliant hues, had the w^alls of the main section hung witli 
plaster casts of other and larger types, from the Bisho]) 
Museum, w^hich, with exhibits of the sundry articles essential 
to present-day fishing methods here displayed, made an interest- 
ing division. 

Military manoeuvers and sports characterized the afternoon 
events^ and entertainments of each evening, from mob singing, 
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war movies, etc., to a ^^Night in Japdn", which latter closed 
the full and varied week's program. 

The electric lighting and display was a noted feature of 
the exhibition, its dazzling brilliancy lending special attractive- 
ne-ss to the exhibit and grounds. 

Adjacent to the exhibition grounds, at the southern end, 
was an outside attraction called the Joy Zone, Avhere varied 
concessions sought by amusement and prize or gift contests 
to attract the public and engender the "get-rich-quick spirit''. 
This is no place for a preachment, yet there are those who 
believe that such side shows are wide of the purpose and spirit 
of the exhibition in that it detracts from the educational oppor- 
tunity which taxed the time, talent and energy of the foremost 
men and women of the land to ensemble. 

]^ot withstanding the large daily attendance, the crowds 
were orderly and the officials courteous. But one mishap oc- 
curred throughout, unfortunately fatal, a rider being thrown 
by his horse stumbling. The week passed without an arrest at 
the park, or the reported loss of anything. The parking sys- 
tem for the many autos too Avas highly commendable, thanks 
to the military and policing of the enterprise. 

The total receipts of the fair are shown at $53,514, and its 
total expenditures at $47,300, leaving a credit balance of 
$6,214. 



A COMING CELEBRATION. — Tentative plans are being consid- 
t'red by a Committee of the Hawaiian Evangelical Association, 
of which W. R. Castle is chairman, for the Centennial celebra- 
tion, next year, of the landing of the American missionaries 
m these islands, whose arrival by the brig Thaddeus, April 2, 
1820, was fraught with so much moment to Hawaii and its 
P(X)ple. The committee consists of W. R. Castle, F. T). Lowrey, 
f^. S. Waterhouse, D. H. Hitchcock, Mrs. W. F. Frear, Miss 
Wary Winne, C. A. Rice (Kauai), G. P. Cooke (Molokai), 
I^r. W. D. Baldwin (Maui), Mrs. A. S. Baker, Levi Lyman 
(Hawaii). 



OUR FOUNDATION LAYERS. 

HONOLULU REMINISCENCES OF THE EARLY 'FIFTIES. 

BY THOMAS a. THRLTM. 



EACH tiiue 1 have written of early Honoluhi events which 
left their lasting impression npon me, or became part 
of the city's recorded history, the impulse was felt to 
pay a tribute of ap])reciation to those worthies of the early 
'fifties (or preceding), who contributed largely in laying the 
foundation stones of Honolulu's enterprise and Hawaii's pros- 
perity. 

Without preyjudice to other features of this paper justice 
demands that the Judiciary have first consideration, for until 
'^law and order" was established, enterprise lagged or w^as 
panicky. In the formation of the Constitutional government 
it was no light task to secure persons qualified for the admin- 
istration of justice. Judge Andrews, with inexperienced 
native associates, though they were king, and governor, had a 
difficult position, and until the Courts commanded respect and 
lield the confidence of the community, brow-beating and other 
indignities before the tribimals by shipmasters and even foreign 
officials were not infrequent, as may be gathered from the 
Polynesian in its court proceedings of those days. The acci- 
dental arrival here of Wm. L. Lee, and his consent — through 
Dr. Judd's intercession — to accept the chief justiceship^ w^as a 
wise and timely act of the administration, and the Constitution 
of 1852, too liberal for its day, was largely his work. His 
influence was recognized and beneficial beyond court circlen 
during his life here, for he lent his aid in all organizations 
for the public weal, as also in establishing one or two business 
enterprises, and he successfully negotiated Hawaii's first reci- 
procity treaty wdth the United States^ which the senate failc<l 
to approve. His untimely end, through pulmonary trouble 
was a grief to all Hawaii, a recognition of the fact that his 
coming had not been in vain. 
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SHIPPING ATTRACTIONS. 

My earliest acquaintances of Honolulu were with those of 
its waterfront, since father's work as a shipwright — as at first 
mentioned — naturally drew attention to the personnel of the 
firms engaged in that line of enterprise, which at that time 
were two, viz., Jas. Robinson & Co., and Emmes & Johnson, 
the former being the pioneer concern in that line whose faith- 
ful work had long since established the reputation of the port 
as second to none in the Pacific for facilities for the repair and 
refitting of ships. An acknowledgment of this fact, and its 
influence in making Honolulu the rendezvous of the whaling 
fleet of this ocean may be found of record in Wyllie's Notes in 
The Friend of 1844, as also in the Polynesian of earlier year. 
With the increasing shipping business of the port following 
the California gold fever, the new concern was established, to be 
followed a few years later by two others, the successor to all 
of whom has become merged into the Inter-Island Steam Navi- 
gation Co. 

The firm of Robinson & Co. at this time (1853-5) com- 
prised James Robinson, familiarly known as ^^Jimmy'' ; Robert 
Lawrence, better known as ^TTncle Bobby", the founders; and 
Robt. W. Holt, who joined them sometime later. Their ship- 
yard, dating from 1827, was at the point, known as Pakaka, 
adjoining the then Fort, with front on Queen street, the prem- 
ises now occupied by the Allen & Robinson lumber business, 
with its wharfage. Robinson was an Englishman, as were also 
Lawrence and Holt. They were all shrewd, conservative men 
and became not only wealthy as a firm, but held also much 
property, individually, in town and country, more particularly 
Robinson and Holt. Mr. Robinson survived his partners a 
number of years, the first break occurring in 1862 by the 
^leath of Mr. Holt, the junior member, followed by that of Mr. 
Lawrence in 1868. 

The Emmes & Johnson shop, as it was called, was near the 
then north end of Queen street, about the site of the Honolulu 
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Iron Works Co.'s new warehouse, corner of Smith street. 
The junior member of the firm, Wm. H. Johnson, was an 
American, and an out and out Methodist that a few years later, 
with John Thos. Waterhouse, Thos. Thrum and several others, 
established the first chapel of that denomination here, which 
was erected at the comer of Nuuanu and Kukui streets, and 
later became the birthplace of the introduced St. Andrews^ 
Episcopal church under Bishop Staley. But this is digression. 

Mr. Geo. J. Emmes was an Englishman. The shipyard of 
the concern was the open premises at their front, below Queen 
street, to the wharf. At least this is where all the heavy spar- 
making was carried on ; vessels built or hauled up for repairs ; 
where the steam-boxes and pitch kettles were located, and where 
Princess Victoria's schnr. Kamamalu was enlarged under the 
supervision of her guardian John li, and at its relaunching 
bore her name-plates on taffrail and stern in carved instead of 
painted letters, the work of the wood-carver of Vincent's shop. 
There must have been a ^^hoo-doo^' on this yossel, for early on 
re-entering the coasting trade, on a trip to windward, she was 
never heard of after leaving Lahaina; was supposed to have 
capsized in the Hawaii channel and sunk with all on board- — 
some 70 souls. 

Shortly after the relaunching of this vessel the old sho]) 
was torn down and a new structure took its place, a special 
cargo of lumber from the Sound coming for that purpose. Th(^ 
firnl next built the schnr. Kamehcumeha IV, and ran her in the 
Maui trade for some time before finding a buyer. About 
this time Mr. Emmes withdrew from the firm and joined forces 
with a Mr. Dan'l. Burns, who had located at the foot of 
Maima Kea street. Mr. Dan'L Foster became next interested 
with Mr. Johnson, and they were doing a flourishing business 
when the "Flour Mill" fire on the opposite corner from thern 
wiped them out of existence. In due time they arose, Phoenix- 
like, from their ashes, but it was not long before the A^m 
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changed and became Messrs. Dan'L and Thos. R. Foster, witli 
their shipyard at the eastern end of the Esplanade, Mr. John- 
son returning to the States. It was prior to this that the 
''box system'' for the under-water repair of ships came into 
vogue, a Honolulu invention that in the absence of dry-dock 
facilities proved of great value to the shipping interests of the 
port; to the whaling fleet with their stoven bows, and war- 
ships' damage, notably the Austrian frigate Dormu, in 1870, 
and the XJ.S.S. Nipsic from her Samoan hurricane experience, 
for stern repairs, the success of which brought Messrs. Foster 
a goodly sum, and in the case of the Donau, official thanks. 

MERCANTILE ENTERPRISE. 

In treating of the efficiency of the port for the attraction of 
shipping, like credit is due the several mercantile houses of that 
period whose capital, enterprise and facilities contributed very 
largely to this ideal, and it is to be borne in mind that this 
was in the days before banks were known here. The early 
established firms of C. Brewer ; Starkey, Janion & Co. ; Ma- 
kee, Anthon & Co. ; the Hudson Bay Co. ; Castle & Cooke, 
and two or three others held the reigns of commerce, say, up 
to 1850, about which time new firms established to share in 
the business of the country and the upbuilding of Honolulu, 
among which were Porter & Ogden, J. C. Spalding, H. Hack- 
feld, R. Coady, B. F. Snow, A. J. Cartwright, von Holt & 
Heuck, Melchers & Co., Thos. Spencer, F. Stapenhorst, A. P. 
Everett, Aldrich & Russ, Swan & Clifford, Hall & Dimond, 
Oulick & Clark, J. T. Waterhouse, Allen & Co., I. R. Mitchell, 
and others more particularly devoted to the retail trade. 

Of the above, Capt. Jas. Makee, R. Coady, Thos. Spencer, 
^ih1 C. Brewer were, with H. A. Pierce, J. I. Dowsett, Dr. 
^*- F. Hardy and other private parties and ship-masters, the 
l^ioneers in Honolulu's whaling enterprise which gained in 
]>i'oinoter8 for several years till in 1859 or '60, when the fleet 
^^"ts at its zenth. Suffering set-backs from this point it grad- 
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iially reduced in size and numbers and drifted into Arctic trad- 
ing and then retired.^ 

Important as was the whaling fleet with its semi-annnal 
visits to these islands for repairs, refitting, refreshments, and 
shipment of their catches home, vested interests realized its 
precarioiisness and songht to encourage agricultural effort as a 
basis upon which to build for the future. And this movement 
ante-dated Honolulu's venture in oil. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ORGANIZES. 

In 1850, the Kojal Hawaiian Agricultural Society for the 
^^promotion of Hawaiian Agriculture'' formed, and October 
15th. following a preliminary meeting on the 1st, the Honolulu 
Chamber of Commerce organized at the store of Starkey, 
Janion & Co., at which meeting Messrs. Geo. F. Hubert son, 
B. r. Snow, Kobt. C. Janion, H. N". Crabbe and A. B. Howe 
were elected a "committee to manage the affairs of the Cham- 
ber and to continue in office until January 1, 1852". The 
signers to the Constitution adopted, in addition to the above 
officers, were: E. Coady, H. Hackfeld, Jas. Makee, Alai, 
H. A. Pierce & Co., G. S. Kenway, J. P. Porter, C. P. Sam- 
sing & Co., E. H. Bowlin, G. W. Macy, A. W. Parsons, 
Dugald McTavish, C. S. Bartow and Ayoung. The first act of 
the Chamber was the adoption of a Tariff of Charges for the 
guidance of trade, and an invitation extended for "all mer- 
chants, traders and planters of the islands to join in aid and 
influence for its support.'' Mr. J. Chapman was its secretary. 

THE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Did space permit it would be of interest to present the 
names of the organizers of the Agricultural Society, so general 
appeared to be the realization of its importance and desirabil- 
ity of cooperative effort. The prime movers are shown by the 
preliminary meeting held in the Bethel, April 29, 1850. 
Judge L. Andrews was chairman, and Chas. E. Bishop, see- 



*Tlie history of Honolulu's share in the Whaling Industry oi the 
Pacific may be found in the Anntial for 1913, 
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retarj. Judge Lee stated the objects toward formation, viz. : 
^'Uniting the action of those interested in the culture of the 
soil, and to seek legislative aid for the mutual protection of 
masters and servants." Messrs. S. Reynolds, AV. Newcomb, 
J. F. B. Marshall, J. Fuller, Rev. S. C. Damon, R. Arm- 
strong, H. M. Whitney, Ed. Johnson and S. I^T. Castle spoke 
in favor of the project, and a committee comprising W. L. Lee, 
J. F. B. Marshall, R. W. Wood, W. K'ewcomb, and S. Rey- 
nolds were appointed to further the objects set forth b}^ Judge 
Lee and to fix upon a time for the general meeting. In a dis- 
cussion on laborers, introduced and domestic, J. T. Gower with 
a number of the above-mentioned took part. So active and 
earnest were the committee in the duty assigned it that a con- 
vention for organization was held in August, of four day and 
evening sessions, 12th to 15th inclusive. Organization was 
completed and constitution adopted on the second day. The 
officers elected for its first year w^ere : Hon. Wm. L. Lee, pres- 
dent ; B. Pitman, Jr., and G. S. Kenway, for Hawaii ; L. L. 
Torbert, Maui; S. G. Dwight, Molokai; G. Rhodes, Kauai; 
S. Reynolds, Oahu, vice-presidents; S. Is, Castle, treasurer; 
R. H. Bowlin, recording secretary, and R. C Wyllie, corre- 
sponding secretary. The latter declining, E. P. Bond was 
chosen in his stead. The executive committee for the term 
comprised: R. W. Wood, J. F. B. Marshall, W. ^ewcomb, 
E. O. Hall and G. A. Lathrop. 

The president's address on the importance of their organi- 
sation, as also R. C. Wyllie's on the science of agriculture were 
vahiable inaugural papers. Other practical essays and historic 
]>apers comprised: 

Reminiscences of Llawaiian Agriculture by Stephen Rey- 
nolds. 

Benefit of Agricultural Associations by H. M. Whitney. 

The Manufacture of Sugar in the Sandwich Islands by 
T)r. R. W. Wood. 
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The Culture of the Vine and Tobacco by G. M. Eobertson, 
as also several communications. 

Plans of action and discussions thereon, and appointments 
of the various committees for reports at the annual gathering 
and exhibit in 1851, wound up a long and busy session, at 
which time thirteen life and 116 annual members were en- 
rolled, which three years later had increased over 50%. 

The introduction of Chinese as laborers into Hawaii is 
traceable to its influence and cooperation, the first shipment of 
some 200 arriving here per ship Thetis, Capt.- Cass, in 1852 ; it 
also inaugurated our rice-growing industry of which Dr. S. 
Porter Ford was the pioneer; promoter of wheat growing 
which led to the establishment of our first flour mill; encour- 
ager of improved stock of all kinds and farming in general; 
of cane-growing and sugar-making, whereby steam machinery 
was introduced into the industry, the Lihue plantation of. 
Kauai being the first, and incidentally leading to the inaugura- 
tion of steam for commercial purposes in Honolulu at the same 
time by the establishment of Honolulu's Foundry and Machine 
Shop by D. M. Weston, of which the present Honolulu Iron 
Works is the successor. Furthermore, it was the prime mover, 
instead of the Chamber of Commerce, for the treaty of reci- 
procity with the ITnited States which Judge Lee successfully 
negotiated. 

IJnfortimately the Society was short-lived, — ^less than ten 
years of annual activity — during which period its summer-time 
exhibits of agricultural products, horticulture, stock and in- 
dustry were of more than educational value. Its influence in 
the improvement of agriculture generally ; of floriculture, and 
the introduction of animals, bees, birds, fruit and flowering 
trees and plants suitable to our climate was felt long after, 
thanks to the untiring efforts of Dr. Wm. Hillebrand, the 
benefits of which we enjoy today. Its fairs were usually held 
at the Court house and Mauna Kilika adjoining, and was the 
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event of the year, as is hoped the present movement for County 
fairs will become. 

I like to refer to the reports of this Society for their record 
of early endeavor in so many lines of island industry, they are 
an inspiration to cooperative effort for community interests. 
Some of the special papers were ahead of their time, notably 
K. C. AYyllie's plan in 1852, for the establishment of a 
Hawaiian Bank of Loan, Deposit and Discount, with a capital 
of $500,000 in shares of $100. each. Some thought him daft 
on the subject, as it was one he expressed the islands' need of 
in 1844 and in 1847. He formulated a workable scheme 
worthy of better result apparent at the time, yet I doubt not 
the attentive ears of Chas. E. Bishop and W. A. Aldrich 
drank in the benefits of the opportunity presented, which five 
years later bore evidence by the opening of Honolulu's pioneer 
banking house of Bishop & Co. 

CHANGING CONDITIONS 

The fact that a number of prominent merchant-members 
of the Society exchanged their Honolulu interests for that of 
agriculture, or participated therein, indicated the success of 
the Society's aims as set forth in the preamble to its Resolu- 
tions at organization, viz., ^^The members of this Society believe 
Agriculture to be the great basis of Commerce, Manufactures 
and all other business, and the only sure foundation of Ha- 
waiian prosperity," for it was not long before Capt. Jas. 
Makee bought the Torbert plantation on Maui, and winding 
np his Honolulu business moved with his family to, and made 
I lupalakua famous with success, socially and financially, for 
in due time he became interested in the Waihee plantation of 
Maui, and the Makee Sugar Co. of Kauai. Capt. Thos. Spen- 
<'er, too, changed from this city for the Hilo business of 
1>. Pitman, which drew him also into sugar. R. C. Wyllie 
next established the Princeville plantation, on Kauai, at a 
lieavy outlay for the time, but reputed to have been a model, 
<'fficient concern. Theo. Metcalf about this same time started 
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his Kaiipaknea plantation, near Hilo, and the Haiku Sugar 
Co. of Mauij held interests of several Honolulans. A little 
later several others started, though the business interests of the 
islands were passing through a period of depression. 

Honolulu was adjusting itself to new conditions and many 
business changes were taking place. Besides the withdrawals 
above noted were the failures of Swan & Clifford from high 
finance methods of the senior partner, and of Allen & Co. 
through loss in their whaling ventures; the death of Richard 
Coady, a whole-souled inspirator of effort, which, with two or 
three disastrous fires, the appearance of the coffee blight, and 
the declining of the whaling fleet, was having a combined de- 
pressing effect. As already stated, new firms were establishing 
and a number of old business shingles changed, but nobody 
withdrew, seeking a new Eldorado. 

The auctioneers of this period under review evidently all 
did well, more so perhaps than can be said of the business 
today. As wielders of the hammer I recall the stately presence 
of A. P. Everett, M. C. Monsarrat of handsome mien, Henry 
Sea, all eipially tall men, as was also fun-making F. W. 
Thompson, who died shortly after my arrival. Taking his 
place came John F. Colburn from Lahaina, followed a few 
years later by John H. Cole from the same burg. 

THE MEDICAL FRATERNITY. 

A noble band'Avere the medicos of Honolulu of my early 
days, not but what there has ever been such, but through the 
small-pox scourge, as mentioned in a former paper, I w'as 
made familiar with a coterie of the profession and their 
unselfish, tireless work in combatting it, all of wdiich was 
entered upon gratuitously. Drs. T. ( •. B. Rooke, W. ISTew- 
comb and G. P. Lathrop had charge of our section of the city, 
towards Nuiianu stream, while Drs. S. Porter Ford, Ed. Hoff- 
man and B. F. Hardy each had other divisions, as also special 
hospitals (termed pest-houses) for their daily care. Dr. Rooke 
being a long resident was naturally more familiar with the 
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conditions and needs of the people, and his experiences during 
this siege impressed him more than ever of the need of an 
established hospital for the care and treatment of Hawaiians. 
Here is where Queen Emma got the idea which, enlisting the 
support and influence of the king, they entered heartily into the 
project and solicited funds for the establishment of the institu- 
tion which is named in her honor. 

Dr. Wm. Hillebrand, who came about that time, was an 
invalid on his arrival, but as he gained in health he gave of 
his skill and strength, notably to the interests of the Agricul- 
tural Society, and the hospital grounds upon its founding. 
Dr. Hoffman, with his medical skill, was also a talented 
pianist, whose valued services in entertainments and social 
functions were taxed on all occasions. Dr. Ford's talent as a 
surgeon was of a high order and he was noted for his remark- 
ably cool temperament. It was said of him, in proof of this, 
that at the close of a critical operation he had performed, tak- 
ing up a needle in each hand and holding them at arm's length, 
he brought his hands together that the points of the needles 
met, without a tremor. 

MUSICAL HONOLULU. 

Honolulu is reputed to be a musical community. This is 
but the natural outcome of early training and association that 
may be traced back to the Royal School days, first of Mr. and 
Mrs. A. S. Cooke, then their successors, to whom may be 
credited the musical taste which developed in Mrs. Bishop, 
Liliuokalani, and Mrs. E. K. Pratt, influencing Court circles. 

Among my earliest memories of Honolulu linger those of 
its "song-birds", not a few of whom were under the training 
of Mr. E. G. Beckwith. In time there were three Beckwath 
brothers here, teachers, and all of musical ability, who discov- 
ered the latent talent in their pupils. There were several 
families, notably of "the mission" that won recognition by the 
sweetness of their voices, principal of which, through the 
'fifties, were the Cookes, Judds, xlrmstrongs. Halls, Clarks, 
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and somewhat later tlie Holden sisters as also Mrs. J. H. Paty 
and the von Holt sisters. Much later were other notables of 
this and the other islands, through Punahou teaching. 

The Amateur Musical Society of the early 'fifties, while 
largely instrumentalists, possessed several remarkably fine 
vocalists. Mrs. Dr. Ford and Mrs. R. Coady, sopranos, and 
Mrs. Chas. Brewer, contralto, were a rich-voiced trio. Mr. G. 
Eeiners, a fine baritone, and T. H. Davies, tenor. The services 
of all the above named w^ere the mainstay of our church choirs, 
and their talents were freely given in concerts for worthy ob- 
jects. In 1858 the advent of Messrs. von Haslocher and 
Waldau, pianist and violinist, both of whom resided here sev- 
eral years, was an uplift in musical circles. One of Hono- 
lulu's song-birds took up music as a profession, studying 
abroad, and became known to the world as Annis Montague, 
the Hawaiian Nightingale. 

The choir of the 2nd Foreign Church was from its start 
a large and fine one under Mr. E. G. Beckwith's leadership 
ably assisted by Asa G. Thurston, and this excellence ^^set the 
pace,'' and was maintained through the years of Fort street 
Church and falls to its successor, the Central Union, as to its 
high class, though of fewer numbers of late except on special 
occasions. The Bethel too in the old days held a fine quartette 
in its choir with Mesdames Ford and Brewer, and J. Fuller of 
trained bass. The tenor I do not recall. The choirs of the 
Catholic and Episcopal cathedrals maintained the characteristic 
features of their denominations in high class music that has 
contributed its uplifting influence in the community. 

While Honolulu has been visited by a number of very noted 
singers, as also celebrated pianists, violinists, organists, etc., 
Grand Opera performances have been few and far between. 

HOULDEBS OF THOUGHT. 

Out of the foregoing and intimately connected therewith, 
arises the mefnory of those who stood in the front rank of the 
community for the moulding and guidance of public opinion 
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and action, and to the credit of Honolulu it must be said, 
those who were looked to as leaders were all conservative men. 
I do not recall any hot-headed visionaries ^ ^holding the fort" 
at any time ^^for keeps''. Even the historic "Committee of 
Thirteen" that disrupted the Judd administration in 1853, 
swallowed a cabinet pill quite as conservative, and in time its 
"moving spirits" forgot their ailments and joined the ranks 
of harmony. E. C. Wyllie, W. L. Lee and John li, were the 
influential trio in this crisis. 

In the controversies of the day Mr. Wyllie was ever active, 
and apart from his ofiicial correspondence as Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, defending us from misinterpreted and ignored 
treatie-s, he wielded a ready pen on commercial, financial, or 
other subjects of public interest. Another staunch exponent 
of thought on all questions affecting the community was Mr. 
S. ]Sr. Castle, whose able mantle for public service has fallen 
upon the second and third generation. Rev. S. C. Damon, 
with The Friend, eschewing politics, was ever alert on public 
moral questions, more particularly perhaps to temperance, edu- 
cation and the welfare of seamen. In proof of this latter was 
the success attending his appeal and labors for the establish- 
ment of the Sailor's Home, as mentioned in my last, a move- 
ment which not only provided home comforts for sailors while 
in port, free of bar-room influences, but awakened the grog- 
shop sailor boarding houses of that period to a more sane and 
sanitary provision for their patrons' comforts. 

E. O. Hall's editorship of the Polynesian, succeeded by 
C. G. Hopkins, and Abr. Fornander in the opposition paper, 
Argus, kept public questions balanced without undue party 
feeling, aided by occasional signed and nom de plume contribu- 
tions, from among whom emerged Wm. L. Green of profound 
thought and energy, author of "The Molten Globe", a deep 
student of volcanology that would have revelled in the work of 
Prof. Jaggar and his Volcano Research work of to-day. A few 
years later than the Argm, but with a more pronounced anti- 
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govei'iiiiient attitude, was born the Pacific Commercial Adver- 
tiser l)y If. M. Whitney, which at once became tlie leading 
jonrnal, and in all its long course to date has wielded a strong 
influence throughout the islands, though not for the best in 
tlie '80s. 

Oahu College "seed sowing-', in time, produced results of 
which any institution or coimtry might Avell be proud, for not 
a fmv of her sons became illustrious in all walks of life. 
Among tlie broad-minded, executive men of mark in one sphere 
or another whom we delight to honor stand the names of Arm- 
strong, Alexander, Biugham, Baldwin, Castle, Cooke, Damon, 
Dimoud, Dole, Gulick, Judd, Lyman, Lyons, Lydgate, Thurs- 
ton, ^Vilcox and otliers, and the good work is still going on. 

In this brief sketch of subjects tluit have liad a direct in- 
fliK^iice upon the so<'ial and civic welfare of the connmmity, ])er- 
haps sufficie^nt lias Ixh'u shown to enable Honolulans of today 
to better a])|)reciate the labors of some of tlie pioneers in laying 
her foundations, the benefits of which we now enjoy. Vo\\\- 
pared with the ])resent, that period was a day of snuill things, 
l)nt in results they are not to be despised. Other inij^ortant 
(vras have f()llo\^'ed which have, in a measure, obscured l)ut not 
obliterated the vision of the ])ast. It is well thus to recall our 
early days, even tliough some were days of adversity, 'iest we 
forget: lest we format. " 



Aloha uoxomu . — We camel We saw I AVe are capti- 
vated! We are enrolled in the "Come-Back Club,'' and it is 
your genuineness that has put tlie round tri]) tag on our ticket. 
Vonr hospitality is genuine. Your patriotism is genuine. 
Lhere's a. reality in your war work that we propose shall prove 
an incentive to your comrades on the mainland. Hawaii is 
on the map! Hawaii is on the march! Alarmed, alert, ag- 
gressive, you, in c(mnnon with your sister states and ten*itorics 
have set yourselves to make the way of the transgressor so 
hard that never again shall humanity be pirated and plundered 
l>y tlie war mongers whose God is ^foloch, and whose gosjiel \> 
treason and terror. — W. J. Shernum, in The Friend. June. 
1918. 
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To the interested person who endeavors to investigate the 
work of Dr. Hillebrand, there appears some striking evidence 
which indicates that his twenty years in Hawaii were filled 
with considerable activity and that the results of much of it is 
everlasting. The many valuable introductions of plants, birds 
and animalSj with which we find his name associated, were 
greatly aided by the finances of others. Dr. Hillebrand was 
so qualified that he fit well into the progressive movements of 
those early days which made it possible to bring to Hawaii 
a wealth of plant-life and insectivorous birds, as well as many 
laborers who were so vital in the problem of establishing the 
great sugar industry of the islands. Here it is well to note 
that these early immigrants from distant lands have been 
moulded into an honorable citizenship of their adopted coun- 
try, which proudly reflects with credit upon those who caused 
their coming. 

IMMIGEATION WORK. 

During the reign of Kamehameha V., a Bureau of Immi- 
gration was formed. In April of 1865, Dr. Hillebrand, who 
had been selected as a Commissioner on account of his many 
qualifications, was sent on a mission to China, India and the 
Malay Archipelago, to make arrangements for the importation 
of laborers. On this trip, he was accompanied by his family. 
In addition to his major mission of securing laborers for the 
rapidly developing sugar industry of Hawaii, he was to obtain 
information as to the possibilities of a source of unlimited sup- 
ply of laborers for such further development as the sugar 
planters might choose to make. The mission was furthermore 
opportune to learn what he could concerning the control of 
leprosy, as this disease had found its way to Honolulu, possibly 
through Oriental relations. He was also to secure seeds, 
plants and animals, such as might prove beneficial. 

We find again in 1877, through the agency of Dr. Hille- 
brand, who was then residing on the island of Madeira, that 
arrangements were made for the immigration of Portuguese 
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from the islands of Madeira and Azores. It is interesting to 
note that the pioneer company of 180 Portuguese reached Ho- 
nolulu September 30th, 1878, and since that date thousands 
more have come to Hawaii. 

AID IN MANY INTRODUCTIONS INTO HAWAII. 

During a residence of twenty years in Honolulu, Dr. Hille- 
brand's knowledge and interest in plant life associated him 
very closely with the plant introductions made during the 
period from 1851 to 1871. He gradually formed about his 
home an extensive garden, thickly set with a great variety of 
shrubs and trees collected from all parts of the world. These 
grounds on Nuuanu avenue still abound with rare and beau- 
tiful specimens. The fine assemblage of rare trees, now so 
familiar in the Queen's Hospital grounds, in the surroundings 
of the Lunalilo Home for aged Hawaiians, in the old nursery 
grounds on King street and in collections in many private 
grounds throughout the islands are evidences of those days 
when Dr. Hillebrand was associated with the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society and a most enthusiastic officer and member who 
worked for the future development of Hawaii. 

As corresponding secretary, he made it his duty to arrange 
for seed and plant importations. A good authority informed 
the writer that such trees as the Royal Palm, Monkeypod and 
many others reached the islands as seeds through his early 
efforts. When traveling in foreign lands, he was authorized 
to secure seeds and plants of such economic importance as 
would prove of value. Previous to his journeying to China, 
the Malay Peninsula and India, as a Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Immigration, in 1865 an appropriation of $500.00 
was made for him to expend for seeds, plants and animals, 
^^s, in his judgment, would prove beneficial to the Hawaiian 
Islands. This appropriation was made jointly, by the Planters 
Association and the Royal Hawaiian Agricultural Society. 

The Hawaiian Gazette of July 28th, 1866, gives a report 
^f the Royal Hawaiian Agricultural Society which states that 
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Dr. Hillebrand had procured and forwarded a shipment of a 
number of Wardian cases from the following points: Ten 
from Singapore, nine from Calcutta, one from Ceylon, eight 
from Java and two from China. These contained seeds, plants 
and birds of various kinds. From other records of those days, 
it is indicated that those shipments brought to Hawaii the 
following trees, either as seeds or plants: the Camphor, Cin- 
namon, Mandarin orange, Chinese plum. Jack fruit, Java 
plum, Litchi, several species of Eugenias and Banyans and a 
considerable number of other ornamental shade trees and beau- 
tiful flowering trees. With the above mentioned consignment 
was a collection of birds among which were the Carron crows 
of Calcutta, two kinds of Goldfinches, Indian sparrows, Japan- 
ese finches, Chinese quails, Silver pheasants, Mongolian and 
Golden pheasants, Linnets, Kice-birds and the Mynah birds. 
There was also a pair of deer each from China and Java. A 
more thorough search of the records of those times would no 
doubt give us a much longer list of the early importations. 

COLLECTION^ STUDY AND PUBLICATION. 

During a period of about thirty-five years, from 1851 to 
his death, Dr. Hillebrand almost regularly devoted a part of 
his time to the making of plant collections which he carefully 
classified and preserved. This study of the Hawaiian flora 
made it necessary for him to visit all of the larger islands of 
the group, penetrating even the innermost recesses of their 
deepest canyons and climbing the lofty mountain sides to all 
elevations within the range of plant life. His interest in gen- 
eral science took him to the summits of the highest mountains 
and to various volcanic activities. Such extensive botanizing 
required the making of many excursions; these were often 
made with some well-informed native guide, sometimes other 
well-known scientists, as Mr. John Lydgate and Dr. Horace 
Mann accompanied him. His eldest son, Mr. W. F. Hille- 
brand, \vas his most constant helper in the making of these 
plant collections. This rather extensive herbarium of Ha- 
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waiian plants was finally contributed to the Koyal Museum of 
Berlin, where it is a part of a great collection maintained for 
study. After leaving Hawaii, Dr. Hillebrand also made plant 
collections in the islands of Madeira and Azores. In Hawaii, 
Dr. Hillebrand found himself among the greatest, number of 
indigenous species known to any comparatively small locality 
at the time of discovery by white men, and had the distinction 
of being the first to authentically name and describe some 250 
species, which were previously unknown in botany. His co- 
workers who had a share in the naming of these newly discov- 
ered Hawaiian plants, named a genus and a number of species 
in Dr. Hillebrand' s memory. 

The name of ^^Hillebrand Glen'' was given to a beautiful 
little wooded canyon oil the Ewa side of N^uuanu Valley. 
This name was given to the place long after he had left the 
Hawaiian islands, presumably due to his having discovered a 
very choice fern therein. 

During the last few years of his life, he worked very hard 
to complete the publication of the ^^Flora of the Hawaiian 
Islands" but his death preceded the finishing of the final 
proofs. The management of the completion of the work was 
carried on by his son, who had assisted his father so long and 
faithfully as a student and collector. The publication was com- 
pleted in 1887 and for a long period of years was practically 
the only technical work treating of Hawaiian plants that was 
generally used. The book has a pa-rticular value in that it 
gives much of the Hawaiian's knowledge of plants as well as 
the Hawaiian names. The plants of known introduction pre- 
vious to the time of publication, received mention. The ^Tlora 
of the Hawaiian Islands" is still indispensible in a detail study 
<^f plant life of the islands. 

Dr. William Hillebrand was born in the town of E'ieheim 
of Westphalia in Germany, on November 13th, 1821. He was 
<>ne of six children of the family of Judge Franz Josef Hille- 
^»i'and, the mother being Louise Pauline (Konig) Hillebrand. 
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Of the six children four were boys and two girls. The latter 
were named Pauline and Wilhelmina, both of whom died rather 
young. Little trace is given of the four boys, other than they 
were named Henry, Franz, Herman and William. There is 
reference to Herman having lived in Honolulu during a part 
of the time that Dr. Hillebrand was there. Herman was 
known as a prosperous dairyman in the vicinity of Honolulu 
until his death. He was a brother-in-law of the well known 
Kev. Sereno E. Bishop. 

Little is known of Dr. Hillebrand^s boyhood. His early 
education was gotten in the schools of his birthplace. He 
afterwards studied rather extensively in Gottingen, Heidelberg, 
and Berlin. In the latter city, ho studied medicine, receiving 
the degree of M.D. His education was thorough, as is indicated 
by the rating he had as a physician, and by the importance of 
the public service he rendered during his lifetime. He was 
considered a careful scientific thinker and a fluent linguist, 
having mastered the German, English, Latin, French and Ha- 
waiian languages. Dr. Hillebrand was a good conversational- 
ist but seems to have had no particular reputation as a lec- 
turer. Several descriptive articles in reference to volcanic 
activities on the island of Hawaii indicates his ability to write 
fully of his scientific investigations. 

After completing his education in Germany, Dr. Hillebrand 
practised medicine in the city of Heidelberg but in a very few 
years was forced to discontinue on account of ill-health. H(' 
traveled to Australia and the Philippine Islands, recoverinu 
somew^hat. In Manila, he took up the work of his profession 
but declining health again obliged him to wander. An ex- 
tended sea voyage brought him to San Francisco somewhat im- 
proved. The conditions offered by the Pacific Ocean seemed 
best suited for the restoration of his health, so, acting <'^J 
advice, he sought the Hawaiian islands, arriving in Honolulu 
in 1851. Here, the mild climate soon restored his health and 
he became a citizen of the island kingdom, w^here in the next 
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twenty years lie did so much good and lasting work. In Ha- 
waii, Dr. Hillebrand took up the practise of medicine. Aside 
from becoming a favorite family physician he was physician 
for the Queen's Hospital most of the time from its establish- 
ment until he departed from the islands in 1871. He w^as for 
a time physician at the Insane Asylum and was the private 
physician of Kamehameha V. At one time he was an active 
member of the Board of Health and for years a partner of 
Mr. J. Mott-Smith, in the drug business, their store being 
located on one of the corners at the intersection of Hotel and 
Fort streets, Honolulu. 

Dr. Hillebrand was long associated with the Koyal Agri- 
cultural Society of Hawaii and for several years was its cor- 
responding secretary. During the reign of Kamehameha V., 
he was a member of the Privy Council. 

Dr. Hillebrand, at middle-age, is described as a quiet, 
sober^ practical man of medium height and weight, complexion 
fair, eyes gray and as possessing an abundance of rather dark 
hair. He was fond of his family and took particular interest 
in the education of his children, tAvo sons, William Francis 
and Henry Thomas. He was very fond of flowers but seemed 
to have no particular favorites. It is believed that his favorite 
fruit was the Malaysian Mangosteen, as he had made consid- 
erable effort to encourage its growth in Hawaii. The Doctor 
was very fond of music and enjoyed playing on the piano, but 
his favorite recreation was that of working among his horticul- 
tural specimens in his home garden. 

Dr. Hillebrand was married during the second year of his 
I'esidence in Honolulu, on November 16th, 1852, to Miss Anna 
Post, a, step-daughter of Dr. Wesley l!Tewcomb, a prominent 
physician of Honolulu during the 'fifties and who as a conchol- 
o^'ist showed much interest in the collection and study , of 
Hawaiian shells. Having a desire to travel and do further 
hotanical study and work in the preparation of his publica- 
tion the 'Tlora of the Hawaiian Islands'', he sailed from 
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Honolulu on June 27th, 1871, for San Francisco en route to 
Europe. During the next fifteen years, he resided in different 
parts of Germany and Switzerland and for some years was in 
Madeira and Teneriffe, where he also made extensive plant col- 
lections. For over two years^ previous to his death, he was 
seriously ill, which greatly interfered with the completion of 
his work upon the Flora. He died suddenly after an operation 
in Heidelberg on the 13th of July, 1886. His remains lie in 
the burial place overlooking the fertile valley of the Rhine on 
the outskirts of the beautiful town of Heidelberg, so endeared 
to him by the recollections of his student days and the associa- 
tions of several years of residence during the latter years of 
his life. 



SCIENTIFIC TREASURE TROVE. 

BY J. M. LYDGATE. 



IN MY boyhood days at Punahou I developed an interest in 
Botany and made the acquaintance of Dr. Wm. Hillebrand, 

a resident physician of Honolulu, who was making a careful 
study of the flora of these islands, and in that connection was 
making a large collection of Hawaiian plants. 

An active, observing boy, this Dr. Hillebrand took quite a 
fancy to me, because of my interest in his favorite avocation, 
and took me with him on a collecting tour over the islands of 
Molokai, Maui, and Lanai, which occupied the whole of the 
Siunmer. That was in 1869, I think; and for years thereafter 
I continued to collect for him as opportunity offered; aud often 
I spent memorable happy days with him at his simple home 
in the midst of the wonderful garden which he had created 
filled with strange and beautiful plants and trees that he had 
gathered from all parts of the world. This garden afterward^ 
passed into the possession of Thos. Foster and is now known 
as the Foster Place, — up Nuuanu. 

Not long after, Dr. Hillebrand left the islands and went 
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to Europe to prepare his monumental work on the Hawaiian 
Flora. And for some years, up to the time of his death, I 
continued to send him collections of such interesting plants as 
I found in mj wanderings. By this means I w^as able to add 
very materially to the completeness of his collection, and very 
many new and interesting finds reached him from my hands. 
In return for these services, which he valued very highly, 
and as an evidence of his interest and regard, he finally made 
up a type collection for me and sent it out to me from Ger- 
many. 

This was somewhere along in the 'eighties, perhaps 1886 
or 1887. I was then deeply immersed in plantation problems 
and interests as the manager of the Laupahoehoe Sugar Co. 
and the collection of plants made comparatively little impres- 
sion on me. 

Some time after this 1 left the islands to complete my edu- 
cation and remained away for some years, and never again 
returned to Laupahoehoe, except for an occasional visit. 
Finally the old homestead was abandoned by the departure of 
my mother to Honolulu. Accordingly the old home has been 
unoccupied for the last fifteen or sixteen years. And during 
all this time the collection of plants was forgotten, — or if 
remembered at all, it was only to take it for granted that it 
liad been destroyed by insects. In fact for years I have had the 
settled conviction that I opened the case and found only the 
riddled, mildewed remains of what had been. 

This last Summer when on Hawaii my mother suggested 
that we make a visit to the old place and see what was left of 
it, and whether it had much value. 

A faithful Japanese family who had been with us for 
many years, rented part of the property to plant cane on, and 
hito their hands the old home was given over by my mother 
on her departure, with detailed instructions about the various 
things that were left. The old lady arrived with the keys, 
^»pened the rusty locks wdth some difficulty, and took us through 
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the old house where so many happy days had been spent and 
so many interesting experiences enjoyed. 

The house was over forty years old, and the climatic con- 
ditions of the Hilo District are very trying to a frame house 
like that; but we were very much surprised to find that it 
was in an excellent state of preservation. The foundations, the 
walls, the floors and the roof were intact and sound; there 
were no signs of leaks anywhere; even the windows were in 
fairly good shape. The only apparent ravages that Time had 
wrought were in the steps and the exposed sections of the 
verandas. The paint even was still intact, — even on the out- 
side, — while within it looked as fresh as though it had been 
applied only a few months ago. Apparently much better 
material was put into buildings then than now. All this by 
the way. 

In one of the upstairs rooms, the old lady who was acting 
as guide, pointed to a box on the floor and said that Mama 
told her to look out for that box; it was ''ISlm nui Waiwai; 
books paha?" (Very valuable, perhaps books.) 

I tilted the box gently with my foot and knew instantly 
that it wasn't books, it was too light. At the same time the 
well-made box suggested an Old Country origin; — then like 
a flash it came to me, '^This is my Hillebrand collection of 
plants. '^ And none but a scientist, with a hobby that is a 
weakness, will know the joy that flared up in me at the dis- 
covery. It was a matter of a few moments to get hold of a 
hammer and open the box, and sure enough, there were the 
reams and reams of dried plants, every one of them an old 
friend and bringing back thrilling memories of bygone expe- 
riences by mountain peak and valley glen; the high light 
touches of a lifetime; all carefully labelled with name and 
location, and laid away between files of old newspapers. It 
wm no place, then and there, to make a thorough examination. 
I nailed the box up, had it carried over to the railway station 
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not far away, and there forwarded to the Bishop Musenm, with 
which I was on friendly terms of relationship. 

Now, in a collection of plants such as this there are two 
elements of value. One is the intrinsic value of the plants as a 
collection. It would take months of effort to reproduce such a 
collection ; — nay, years perhaps ; in fact some of the plants are 
extinct and could not be duplicated at any price. The other 
element of value is the nomenclature. Hillebrand, as the result 
of years of study and special advantages in the w^ay of com- 
parison with standard collections abroad, had determined the 
names and formulated the descriptions that were authoritative. 
These names and descriptions were published, to be sure, and 
were available for all. But imagine having to pick out your 
child from a catalogue by a description ; one glance at the child 
would be more conclusive than reams of description ! This col- 
lection, being Hillebrand's own findings, was accordingly abso- 
lutely authoritative, and consequently exceedingly valuable for 
purposes of comparison. I felt sure that it would be appre- 
ciated, all the more for the reason that there was no other such 
collection in the country. 

Accordingly, on arrital in Honolulu, I went immediately to 
the Bishop Museum and apprised Mr. C. ISf. Forbes, the Botan- 
ical Curator, of the find that I had made and that I felt that 
it ought to go to the Bishop Museum; and accordingly I would 
like to dispose of it to them if they cared to take it. ^^Of 
' course,^' I said, "I can't say for sure what condition the col- 
lection is in; but you look it over, and see what it is like and 
then let me know, and what you think it is worth.'' 

A few days later I received a letter from him telling me 
that the collection was in perfect condition, that it contained 
•>66 specimens almost all in perfect shape, and that they would 
lu'opose a price of $500 for the collection. 

I could have fallen through the floor ! I had been wonder* 
ing if I would have the assurance to ask $100 for it ; but that 
^vaa once when I had sense enough to hold my tongue. 
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Later the Trustees took action on the matter, and without 
question or delay voted the expenditure, and in dne time the 
check reached me. 

And so I call it a scientific treasure trove; as much of a 
treasure find as though I had stumbled onto it in a cave, or a 
hole in the ground. 



HANA OF HISTORIC TRADITION AND 
ROMANCE. 



THE south-eastern division of the island of Maui, com- 
prising the districts of Hana, Kipahulu, Kaupo and 
Kahikinui, must have been at one time a central point 
of kingly and priestly power, and held strong attractions 
which drew from across the Hawaii channel so many attempts 
of envious aliis to invade its shores, subdue its people and 
possess their lands. In this and other respects it is a section 
especially rich in historic traditions, in not a few of w^hich are 
interwoven legendary tales of romance. Here too centers some 
of the characteristic popular myths of the Hawaiian race w^hich 
hark back to their primitive days. 

A recent tour through this region threw much new light 
on such subjects, known hitherto, as might be said, theoreti- 
cally, hence the added value to the lore of the districts by a 
practical knowledge of the points of interest, which are to be 
found on shore, valley, stream, hill and moimtain peak, for 
each hath its tale whereby deeds of valor and chivalrous ro- 
mance are kept green in the memories of the people. 

Thi^ section was prominent in the reign of Kekaulike, and 
holds the ruins of Maui's largest heiaus. These temples, erect- 
ed with aid of his priests in the Kipahulu and Kaupo districts, 
in furtherance of his war designs on Hawaii, attest his ambi- 
tion and power. Kamehameha-nui also held his court here, 
but with less war-like propensities, so that he was complete] j 
surprised by an attack from across the channel when Kalani- 
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opuu came into power, and died while the best part of Hana 
was in possession of the invaders, of which more anon. 

Entering the picturesque little harbor of Hana, Maui's east- 
ernmost point, one is at once in a sphere rich in traditional 
lore, some of which trends on comparatively modern times. 

The hill of Kauiki, on the left-hand side in entering the 
harbor, was Hana's stronghold, and the bulwark of Maui's 
defence for generations. It was the storm-center in all at- 
tempted invasions of the district, Avhether by land from rival 
Maui chiefs, or by sea from Hawaii's ambitious aliis. It is 
said a great image stood at the base of the hill to help defend 
its sole ladder means of ascent, which overawed all w^ould-be 
assailants, mistaking it for a giant guard, believed to be the 
tutelar genius of the fort. In Umi's raid two of his noted 
warriors returned from their attempt with ^^cold feet", but 
the third, more venturesome, discovered the deception, over- 
threw the image, routed the guard and captured the fortress. 
The hill was also captured by Kalaniopuu's forces at a much 
later period, and in the several battles that took place during 
his control it is not unlikely that Kamehameha shared in its 
experiences, for it was off this coast, to acquaint himself with 
the strange sight, he and a few companions boarded Cook's 
ships and stayed over night, to the great alarm of those 
ashore, lest they see him no more. 

On Kalaniopuu becoming sole Moi of Hawaii, he suddenly 
concentrated his forces and canoes at Kohala and without 
notice invaded Maui, where Kamehameha-nui then ruled, mak- 
ing a descent in the Hana district, and in a short time pos- 
sessed the two valuable districts of Hana and Kipahulu, and 
the fort on Kauiki hill. Kamehameha-nui, recovering surprise, 
with allied forces laid siege to the fort, but it resisted all his 
attempts and w^as in Hawaii's possession for several years. 

Kalaniopuu still held portions of the Hatia district and 
the Kauiki fort in 1775, when, in the war between Hawaii and 
Maui, he commanded in person a raid in the Kaupo district. 
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then under Kahekili's I'ule, in which great cruelty and suffering 
was inflicted upon the people till Kahekili came from Wai- 
luku into the district, and at a battle near Kalaeokailio routed 
the invaders and pursued them to their fleet lying under the 
lee of said point, that barely a remnant escaped to Hana. 

Hawaii's king thereupon withdrew to his own island and 
for a year prepared for a retaliatory war on Maui, organizing 
six brigades, with aliis forming a life-guard called Keawe, and 
nobles comprising two regiments known as Alapa and Piipii. 
In 1776 these forces landed in the Honuaula district from 
Keonionio to Makena, thence on to the isthmus between Ka- 
lepolepo and Maalaea, and engaged Kahekili's warriors in th^t 
celebrated battle on Waikapu commons when the flower of 
Kalaniopuu's army, including his Alapas, were annihilated, 
save two left to tell the tale of slaughter. 

Following up his success, Kahekili invaded the Hana dis- 
trict, which had been Hawaii's since 1759, and reduced the 
fort on Kauiki hill and re-annexed the district. The fort held 
out strongly until its supply of water was cut off by damming 
and diverting the springs in the vicinity, when it capitulated. 

At the base of Kauiki, at the side lapped by the gentle 
waves of Pueokahi, is pointed out as the birthplace of Kaahu- 
manu, who became the favorite wife of Kamehameha the con- 
queror, and upon her conversion to Christianity was a power 
throughout the group for the uplift of her people. Hana also 
furnished Hawaii with an earlier queen, whose betrothal to 
King IJmi was done by proxy, but the gorgeousness of Princess 
Piikea's outfit and accompanying canoe-fleet that conveyed her 
from Hana across to Waipio to her leige lord, to cement the 
friendship of the two islands, is of traditionary record. 

Until within the past few years the ruins of one of Maui's 
famous heiaus graced the base of Kauiki hill, facing the vil- 
lage, a temple known as Honuaula, that marked history, erect- 
ed by King Hua-a, who, stopping here en route from Lahaina 
in a raid upon Hilo, sought thereby to propitiate the gods to 
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aid his venture. The expedition proving successful he returned 
to Hana and built another but smaller one, known as Kuawalu, 
in the same vicinity, by way of celebrating his victories. 

The district knew another King Hua at a much earlier 
period, who was of a far different type, being cruel and selfish 
in the extreme, whose evil deeds w^ere so flagrant that nature 
revolted ; the heavens refused its rain ; a brazen sky parched 
the land and dried up the streams whereby famine stalked the 
land. Priests were put to death who ventured a protest at his 
acts. Retribution followed, says tradition, for, as a result, he 
and his people perished miserably. He died with no one to 
bury him, a great disgrace in ancient times, so that the saying: 
^^Rattling are the bones of Hua in the sun", became a well 
understood proverb. 

Kauiki's elevation is barely 400 feet, yet its hallowed esti- 
mation in the minds of the early inhabitants of the district 
gave it a mythical height, which has come down through the 
ages. So long ago we know not, the bards sang of it thus : 

'^Engulfed is lofty Kauiki, 
Where Hanaiakamalama dwelt." 

"Shooting up to heaven is Kauiki, 
Below is the cluster of islands, 
In the sea they are gathered up, 

O Kauiki! 
O Kauiki, mountain bending over." 

The hallowed estimate alluded to may be admitted as the 
most reasonable basis for the ancient saying, that, "At the 
hill of Kauiki the heaven is nearer the earth than elsew^here, 
in fact so close that it could be reached by a good strong cast 
of the spear." "Lani haahaa'\ low-lying heaven, is its sobri- 
quet to this day. 

This impression of nearness has confirmation in the myth- 
ical story of Hanaiakamalama who leaped to the moon from its 
summit. She is said to have been provoked with her children, 
I^ima and Hema, and to have gone up to the moon to live, but 
in ascending, her husband caught her by the leg and tore it off, 
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on account of which she was called ^^Lonomuku" — maimed or 
crippled Lono— as is seen to this day. 

Hana is also famed as possessing, at times, strong snrfing 
attraction, the indulgence of which sport developed such skill 
in its devotees as to invite the challenge of other locality ex- 
perts. Several such contests are woven into some of the most 
popular of Hawaiian legends. 

In the story of Laieikawai it is said that Aiwohikupua, on 
his way from Kauai to Hawaii touched at Hana during a 
surf-riding contest in which the chiefes^ of the district was 
the center of attraction, and was his excuse for considerable 
delay that he might participate in the sport with so charming 
and prominent a competitor which resulted in an entangle- 
ment that hampered him ever after for his perfidy. 

Kiha-a-Piilani, visiting Hana incognito, was another who 
lost his heart to a charming contestant in surf-riding indul- 
gences of some four days duration off Pueokahi, when Kolea- 
nioku, daughter of the high chief Hoolae, at the close of the 
contest betrothed herself to the Waikiki expert, and in taking 
him ''for better or worse" without seeking paternal consent she 
was disowned and disinherited. But when Kiha's incognito 
period wore away and the designing parent- and daughter 
learned that — all unsuspecting — she had chosen the very one 
she had been pledged to, the chief relented, it is said, and all 
was forgiven if not forgotten. 

From the realm of fancy to the stern realities of today, in 
and around Hana, new subjects of interest are opened up. One 
sees a scattered village amid a broad acreage of waving sugar- 
cane — its sole industry. The plantation (now a corporation) 
ante-dates all others on Maui, absorbing two attempted rivals 
during its existence. The wooded hills back of the town catcli 
the rain clouds that drift in with the trade-wind, giving the 
foliage and agriculture of the district a freshness and it^ 
streams limpid vitality. It enjoys also an invigorating air 
with its fresh breeze from off the sea. 
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Horseback riders are richly rewarded by the delightful 
scenery met with in an overland trip to Hana, whether by way 
of iSTahiku and the Koolau road, for the forest and well- 
watered valley vistas which open up to view continually along 
the way, or, by way of the great crater of Haleakala and down 
through the Kaupo Gap, for the thrills of grandeur of scene 
above cloud-land, and immensity of the crater's area. 

Though enjoying regular semi-weekly steamer service with 
Honolulu, Kahului and Lahaina, and occasionally other (in- 
cluding foreign) ports, yet a feeling of isolation possesses one 
in this section unless well employed. While Hana and the 
adjoining Kipahulu district permit of roads serviceable for 
autos, the gulches .of Kaupo and Kahikinui districts beyond 
afford but horse-trails, though with some beautiful scenery on 
the w^ay, particularly Wailua, until reaching the dreary stretch 
of road through Nuu. The windward or Koolau road to 
IsTahiku holds more attractions. Good roads are essential to 
the progress and development of any district, and hotels also 
for the encouragement and convenience of travelers. 



OLONA, ITS CULTIVATION AND USES. 

TEA:^ SLATED FROM S. M. KAMAKAU IN THE Au Okoa, 



THE olona or native hemp, [Touchardia, latifoUa, a shrub 4 
to 8 feet high], was a material so generally required by 
the entire native population that it came to be of great 
value, and its cultivation was prosecuted on a large scale by 
farmers in sections suitable to its growth. Its bark furnished a 
tiber for twine unequalled for tenacity and durability for out- 
fitting the many catchers of fish, because from it were manu- 
factured not only long fish lines and nets, cord for canoe lash- 
ings and house framing, but durable ropes and other such needs 
<^»f the people. 

There were but few regions favorable for the growth of 
olona, therefore the farming people were not all engagd in its 
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cultivation. Tlie olona grew luxuriantly in deep ravines on all 
islands, but v^as by no means common, as also in localities 
favored with heavy rain-fall, or in marshy lands. It did 
not flourish in arid regions, but on mountain sections covered 
with thick groves of banana plants, or where water dripped 
from the sides of cliffs, or other well-watered sections, as men- 
tioned, there the plantings thrived best. They were particu- 
larly adapted to windward lands, there being but few favorable 
localities elsewhere. The would-be olona grower would first 
find a suitable tract of land for its propagation, and having 
selected a favorable spot would then destroy all shrubbery, cut 
down the trees and eradicate all weeds. The method of plant- 
ing olona was by slips, similar to that of the wauke or paper- 
mulberry. Some grew erect, others branched a great deal, but 
these were low, increasing in number as the shrub grew^ If 
one or two acres were covered with olona and thriving beauti- 
fully, its product was divided and known by several names, 
such as the chief's, the landlord's, and the cultivator's olona, 
according to the custom in those days. 

After the olona had been planted out was the time when 
the cultivator should be very vigilant. During that period was 
the best time to destroy the weeds and other shrubs, for when 
the olona grew to be a fore-arm length in height, men could 
not enter the field, for then the plants will have formed an 
impenetrable thicket. Consequently the proper course for the 
planter was to be watchful and uproot the convolvulus and 
other vines lest they creep onto the olona shrubs and kill them. 
When the field matures it gives unbounded joy to the planter, 
being of uniform height, their stalks straight and leaves of even 
shade; and if it happened to be a level tract of two, three or 
more acres, they would afford a very pleasant sight, being 
close together, and the leaves beautiful and round. 

The olona requires a year or more before it comes to ma- 
turity, at which time the leaves turn to a pale yellow. Whilt" 
they are of a dark green color the bark will not separate freely 
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from the stalk, for it has not yet become sufficiently woody. 
When it is time to gather the crop the cultivator erects long 
sheds for the housing of the product, and when these have been 
completed the olona scrapers, men, women and children, imme- 
diately set out in great number for the uplands to a location 
near some water-course, such a locality being the only suitable 
place for the preparation of the fiber. Olona was the means of 
securing food; the basis of fishing; the source of wealth, and 
hence the cure of poverty. When the tillers of the soil, the 
hog raisers, the dog feeders, and the kahala fishermen heard 
that the halaus, or shed-like structures, had been erected, and 
the bark of the olona shrubs were about to be stripped and 
scraped, it was then that one would hear the noise of the 
squealing pig, the howling dog, the crowing cock and other 
rumbling sounds, and witness the bundles of fish and other 
comestibles being gathered during the hemp's preparation for 
the grand luau. If it was a land of the first class the land- 
lords furnished the pig, food and fish for the feast, such being 
the accompaniments of the olona's preparation in the olden 
time. 

TREATMENT OF THE OLONA BARK. 

The olona shrubs were first cut down until a pile had been 
gathered, then the bark would be opened up and the woody 
portion, the core (auhau), removed, which, with the leaves of 
the plant, were not allowed to remain on tJie field, but were 
cast away lest the growing ones be injured. On freeing the 
bark it was next taken and laid in water, but it must not be 
allowed to remain in soak too long, lest the bark become too 
soft and render the fiber brittle and thus become defective. 
After standing in water for a day, or maybe two days, the 
scraping should then be begun. The method of preparation 
of olona fiber was as follows: A narrow board a fathom and 
a half in length, about five inches in width, and a half inch or 
so in thickness is prepared, shaped tapering at one end so that 
It may be fastened to a stake driven in the ground to keep it 
firm, the upper end of the board resting on a block of wood 
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to give it some slant, to free the work from undue moisture. 

The instrument with which to scrape the olona bark, called 
the uhi, is made from the back-bone of the turtle or its shell, 
the sides of one end being beveled to the sharpness of an adz, 
after which it is rubbed down with a piece of hard coral. In 
this way the uhi or scraper was sharpened. It was shaped 
and tested so as to fit closely to the board on which the olona 
was to be prepared, so that the fiber would not be rendered 
short and stumpy, provided, how^ever, that the board also is 
smooth. Js^ext, place the bark lengthwise on the board and 
with the scraper in the right hand, hold down the end of the 
bark upon the board. Then move the scraper forward and 
flatten the bark in front of it, continuing along in this manner 
until the w^hole bark has been scraped. The upper end of the 
bark being held down with the left hand, wdth the right hand 
cut off the other or lower end with the scraper, throwing that 
part away. After this, scrape the end off, whence the bark 
fits closely to the board. Return to the npper end and remove 
the particles of the bark that still remain, called lepo olona 
(olona dirt), after which, turn the fiber over on the other side 
and scrape off all particles, then turn it back again, scrape and 
shake it. When the dust has been shaken off on that side, 
which is now white, proceed in like manner with the other side 
until it is finished. Thus should all the others be treated, and 
when forty strips of olona bark, the number for an apana 
(bundle) have been finished, tie them up together. In like 
manner proceed with the rest of the bark. 

The man, as also the w^oman, who is expert in this special 
line of work can finish from one to two lau (400 to 800 strips) 
in a single day. The preparation of the hemp requires skill, 
for the one who is not schooled in this vocation can not hope 
to make much progress therein. 

In ancient times Maui and Molokai were the islands inost 
noted for planting and preparing the olona for the making ot 
twine for nets and cord, which accounted for the wealth oi 
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those places. On entering the sheds wherein olona was pre- 
pared, the strips of fiber would be seen hanging down like so 
many water-falls along precipices, or streams falling from the 
roofs of the sheds like wavy hair in their rippling appearance. 

TWINE AND NET-MAKING. 

The making of the net was a very important task of the 
ancient Hawaiians, for such calling was held in highest 
esteem. Maiai was the originator of net-making, wherefore the 
men who followed this special vocation were guarded by the 
most stringent rules governing them, and all persons not 
engaged in the occupation were prohibited from approaching 
the workers, lest they should be pierced through with the 
shuttles, since the eyes of the workers were intent upon the 
mesh of the net. 

N^et-makers would first see to obtaining a sufficient supply 
of the olona fiber for their contemplated work. For this they 
would take as a medium of barter a number of hogs of good 
size to the shed w^here the olona was prepared, and he would 
then receive many hundreds of olona bundles, and if he desired 
more, he must give in exchange such other valuables as dogs, 
small fish ponds, patches of taro, or of other vegetables. If it 
was olona fiber of the first class, only the chiefs, or lords of the 
ahupuaas or districts, had the power to procure such for manu- 
facture into twine; that of the commoners being secured only 
through much labor, and therefore obtained only in accordance 
with jiiligent personal effort. 

The women were the ones who twisted the fiber into twine 
and cord for nets, and their services were requited with pigs, 
fish, vegetables, skirts, or such other articles as might be 
desired by them. The very large nets called naepuni, also 
those known as nae, puni, and aa, were made of very fine cords, 
Bufiicient for which required a year or more perhaps for its 
twisting and completion. The naepuni was of very fine and 
^lelicate texture, and the spacer therefore was a suitable small 
I>iece of wood, the hi^a or shuttle being of small size also. 
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Cords for the net of the nnkiiniiaula and makahi were a 
little heavier than those of the nae, the meshes of which also 
required the use of spacer. The cord for the mahia net Avas 
still larger J with a mesh of two fingers' width ; that for the 
makolu, of three fingers' width, was larger still and stronger. 
Thns the cord increased in size, as in the case of the mahae, the 
nialewa, and the hihi, and the cords of these w^ere much like 
that used in making the calabash-nets, and for long fish lines. 

In making the mahae and the malewa nets, thev did not 
require the use of" the shuttle since only the ball of cord was 
necessary, but those who did not know how to space with it 
might, however, wind the cord around the shuttle. A piece of 
w^ood was the best spacer, one which had been so made as would 
best fit the case, for that was the contrivance which kept the 
meshes of the net uniform, as it entered this and that mesh 
through which the shuttle was thrown with the cord. The 
spacer of the net was called the haha (feeler). As a rule net- 
makers were skillful, swift and painstaking. 
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''Our Hawaii," by Charmian Kittredge Londou, pub- 
lished by Macmillan & Co. the latter part of 1917, is 
a delightfully written book of some 350 pages descriptive 
of life in Hawaii as experienced by the Londons in their 
several visits. The w^ork is freely illustrated from grouped 
photos, and is remarkably correct in Haw^aiian names, local 
expressions, and historic narrations for a visitor, evincing i\ 
care in its preparation which entitles the author to the reader^ 
confidence. A charm that impresses one throughout its pages 
is the spirit of appreciation of the land, its climate and people' 
under all circumstances, so like Isabella Bird. 

^The Pilgrims of Hawaii," by Eev. and Mrs. Oranicl 
Hinkley Gulick, published by Fleming H. Kevell Co., i^ 
''the story of tlie transformation of a nation," being a narrji- 
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tive history of the American mission to, and in those ishmds, 
verified by missionary journals and letters from 1820 to 
1859. The result of these labors, in which the writers have 
shared all through their long life — and are still engaged — 
(though modestly rarely mentioned), covering the religious 
and educational work as also the political, agricidtural and 
commercial progress of Hawaii, are summarized and brought 
down to date. The book furthermore is well illustrated. 

Part III, completing the first volume of the ^^Fornander 
Collection of Hawaiian Antiquities and Folk-lore,'' which 
form Vol. IV of the Bisliop Museum Series, also issued at the 
opening of 1918, with a copious index of 52 pages of the 
volume's contents, a convenient reference to tliis long hidden 
mine of Hawaiian legends and traditions of over 600 quarto 
pages. 

This was followed by l^o. 1 of Vol. VII in the series of 
Bishop Museum Memoirs, being the second supplement to 
^'Hawaiian Feather Work," by Director Wm. T. Brigham, 
Sc. D. In this issue Dr. Brigham has evidently given us the 
last word on the subject, which embraces not only the cloaks, 
capes, helmets, wreaths, males, kahilis, hats and idols in the 
museum and in private hands in these islands, but in the 
various museums of the world as also in private hands abroad, 
with an historic account of each. The revised list shows 117 
cloaks and capes of the w^orld, 52 helmets, and 12 Kukailimoku 
idols. 

The treatise is freely illustrated from photographs of the 
originals, and its interest and value is enhanced by four full 
page plates of famous cloaks in the colors of the originals. 

Part I of the second volume of ''Fornander's Folk-lore'', 
of 225 quarto pages, in the uniform style of the F>ishop 
Afuseum Memoirs, conq)rising fifteen legends of the islands, 
issues as w^e go to press. 

"The Hawaiian Komance of Laieikawai," with introduction 
and translation by Martha Warren Beckwith, a large 8-vo. of 
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some 380 pages, appeai-ed during siuimier from the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Washington. In this work Hiss Beck- 
with places all students of Hawaiian folk-lore under deep obli- 
gations for her painstaking service in bringing out the first 
complete translation of what has been termed the finest ro- 
mance of the race. I'hat the labor thereon has been one largely 
of love is evident by the many references and notations, as 
also the comparative study for the introduction, w^hich presents 
not only the features of the story, its writer and his characters, 
but treats of the art and style of Hawaiian composition, with 
copious extracts illustrative of the characteristic features, 
w^hich shows a rare familiarity with the lore of her land, a 
benefit from exceptional reference opportunities. 

In ^^Personal Reminiscences of a Well-Known Early Kauai- 
Honolulu Family," Malcolm Brown has written his recollections 
of the advent of his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Brown, to 
these shores, their experiences, with their connections with 
several other prominent residents in business and official affairs 
in their day, which glimpses interestingly much of the social 
conditions of Honolulu, that dates back to the early 'fifties. 
It is in pamphlet form, comprising 72 pages. 



LANAKILA CHURCH RUINS, HAUULA 

SOME interest lias l)een awakened of late in the ruined 
stone church at Hauula, in the Koolau district of Oahu, 
judging from the inquiries made for its history. Its 
commanding site adjacent to the road, just beyond the railwav 
station, makes it the prominent object in the village landscape, 
Avhich attracts the attention of visitors passing through the 
district. 

As the result of not a little investigation, rendered neces- 
sary through the few present residents familiar with the early 
church-efforts of Avindward Oahu, and the scarcity of record;^ 
thereof, the following brief facts are gathered together relatinii 
to its history. The people of the district differ widely in their 
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iiiipression of the time of its origin, tliongh agreeing on the 
parties instrnmental in its erection. 

The ehnrch is 96 x 84 feet, inside int^asnrenient, witli walls; 
18 feet high and 2^2 i^^t thick on a fonndation of sonu^ IV^ 
feet, located on a knoll of land known as llelnnioa. This 
name, meaning ^'count chickens," snggests connection with 
Kama})naa, the traditional swine-god, whose de])redations Ix^gan 
in this neighborhood in the robbing of his nncle's chicken C(h>]), 
and his escay)e by way of the celebrated Kalinwaa falls in the 
adjacent vallev, a feat still dilated on by tlie yillagers. 

There are hardly anv of the y ill age fathers left, so it was 
found difficnlt to ascertain jnst wdien the ehnrch was started 
and w^hen completed, bnt from carefid incpiiry and search its 
origin is fonnd not as remote as some haye snpposed, (evidently 
not earlier than 1852, wlien Rey. J. S. Emerson of Waialna 
(who had the pastoral care also of his neigliboring districts, 
Waianae and Koolanloa), reported the first movenu/nt in the 
])roject, "the collecting of materials for the bnilding of a 
church in Koolan/' The following year, 185:>, the progress 
of the w^ork is shown as ''the ehnrch walls liaying been laid vi]) 
in mortar, the bnilding well roofed and the floor being laid/' 
This was its condition in the snmmer of tliat yeai*. At its 
completion, snfficient for services, probably the latter part of 
the year, a grand Inan or native feast was given tlie pnblic by 
way of celebrating the opening, to which Mr. W. (\ Lane, 
father of onr ex-mayor, was a generons contril)ntor. How Mr. 
Emerson, as stated, w^as its first pastor, and one Sam Kahel(» 
the first treasnrer, who also acted as a lay reader in the paster's 
al)sence. 

In 1854, ITannla was favored with a ])astor of its own in 
tlie person of Kev. AI. Knaea, wdio stayed l)y it abont ten years 
when he was called to a wider field, to become known as 
Hawaii's Henry Ward Beecher. In his reporting for T^<n, 
'^'ontribntions to aid in completing tlie chnrcli'' is noted, which 
bnlicatc^s that it liad several vears use unfinished. The sncces- 
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it may be said that Hawaiian tliought is somewhat elliptical, 
moving abont two centers. When the Hawaiians are thinking 
about tlie nature of things the notion of 7nana is fmulamental, 
but when the origin of things is concerned the notion of po 
appears to be uppermost. The preliminary question then is 
what did the Hawaiians mean by the terms niana and po. 
Kemembering Aristotle's wise dictum not to pretend to greater 
accuracy than the subject matter will allow, mana may be 
taken as the notion or perhaps concept of psychical power, mo- 
tion, force, energy, will, or any activity that is super-normal, or 
arouses in man an extraordinary emotion, feeling, thinking or 
willing. It reminds one of the wonder, awe, curiosity, which 
Plato and Aristotle put at the root of philosophy. Tlie term 
mana and its cognates have a remarkably wide currency and 
almost always they are connected with human thinking. In 
the Hawaiian language mana means psychical or mental pow- 
er; manao means '^to tliink" ; mananao is 'thought"; manawa 
is used for the ^*emotions'' and ''feelings''. In fact the gamut 
of mana extends from what we call life in a vitalistic sense to 
what we call god in a pantheistic sense. It is a purely psycho- 
logical term which never refers to objects of sense perception 
altliough such objects may possess mana. Every rcx^ognized 
specialist has his mana, the chief, the priest, the house, the 
canoe, and the temple builder. Concretely mana may be iidier- 
ited, increased, diminished or lost. Abstractly mana may be 
the property of a tribe, or a god or a Hummum, species in whicli 
all things share and to which all striking activities are related. 
Tlie criterion of mana was pragmatic. It is what it does. If 
it fails to do what is expected it is no longer mana. Thus the 
Hawaiians have deposed chiefs and even gods. In the great 
reformation of December, 1819, wlie^n the systems of tabu and 
sacrifice were overthrown it was explained that the old order 
had lost its mana and that the new order had a superior mana. 
It is public opinion or thought and at the same time it is 
divine or supernatural. It is a vox popull, vox del — a notion 
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somewhat similar to tlie uses of Toth, (lioelima, Vaeli, Tao, 
and Logos. In ancient Hawaii the term po has also vai-ioiis 
meanings, snch as night, darkness, chaos, impotence, negation, 
non being and sometimes the place of depai'ted spirits. \n 
Ifawaiian mythology it seems to have two or three qnite dis- 
tinct meanings. It is a night or chaos which is an inei't and 
helpless nothing, or it contains within itself the potentiality of 
becoming, or it is wronght npon by god or gods as something 
objective. If it does not contain within itself the canse of 
things it is a condition withont which things cannot arise or a 
backgronnd on or in which they arise. Po may also have 
been regarded as a nentral in which the sexes were gen(*rated 
and diiferentiated by mana. This wonld be in harmony with 
the Knmnlipo chant and with many of the myths of Polynesia. 
There is a general belief that everything in natnre is male or 
female. Hawaii had its Empedocles or Camararins in the per- 
son of An we, an attendant npon the great Kamehameha, who, 
according to Mrs. Jndd, tanght sex differentiation in the vege- 
table Avorld. There are two very remarkable Hawaiian cosmo- 
gonic myths which have not been bronght together for the pur- 
pose of throwing light npon the natnre of mana and pr^ and 
npon the different prcx^esses by whicli all things came into 
1)eing. These two song myths ap])arently present two (piite 
distinct metaphysical views both as to the nature and origin of 
things. Withont discussing the question of priority in time 
as between these two myths let \is glance at tlie more mitural- 
istic view as set forth in the Kumulipo chant which Pastian 
regarded as ''one of the most wonderful (»r(nitions of tlie human 
spirit." 

Framnents of evolutional cosnioa'oni(\s are comuiou tlirougli- 
out Polynesia. Thus in 8amoa we liave the striking uiyth (»f 
the becoming of things through the struggle for (existence. Wnt 
fights with the rocks and is extinguislied ; the large rocks fight 
with the little rocks and are overcome; the grass attacks the 
the little rocks and Avins but is overcome in turn by tlie slirvd)s 
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^vhieh are later beaten by the vegetable creepers, and these rot- 
ting* give rise to maggots which give rise to animals and to 
men. The beautiful and familiar Maori story of Rangi and 
Papa is another effort to give a naturalistic setting to the 
becoming of things. David Malo, a native of Hawaii born 
about 1793 and writing his Hawaiian Antiquities about 1835, 
is surprised at the conflicting accounts of the origin of the 
islands and of man. He divides these into two classes^ those 
which refer beginnings to male and female principles or per- 
sons, and those which refer beginnings to natural causes, re- 
marking: ^^Perhaps this is the best solution.'' The Kumulipo 
manuscript which Bastian brought to light from the library of 
King Kalakaua at Honoluki early in 1880 surpasses all in 
its philosophic outline and detail.^ The transcription of this 
legend must have been made after 1820, as before that time 
the Haw^aiian language was not reduced to writing, but the 
antiquity of the content is witnessed not only by its being sung 
to Captain Cook but by its antique text, the decipherment of 
which received little aid from Andrews' Hawaiian Lexicon and 
still less from Hawaiian scholars. While not all the names of 
insects, birds, fishes and trees can be identified, the general out- 
line is clear. According to this chant the beginning of things 
is hidden in Po, a dark, impenetrable chaos, which originated 
slime and after a very long time gives rise to duel principles, 
the male, Kumulipo, ^^the root of the abyss" and the female 
Poele, ^'the dark night". These impersonal principles, activi- 
ties or energies, first produce zoophytes; coral insects from 
which was born perforated coral; worms w^hich gathered mud 
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into heaps ; star fish whose children were starry. Then lower 
forms of plant life appear and all living things nmltiplY. The 
land rises and a veritable struggle for existence goes on in 
which the higher and stronger plants and animals feed npon 
the weak, but without extinguishing tluMu. Of all this the 
swimming octopus, the sole survivor of a former w^orld, is an 
observer. At the close of the first period the sway of Kumu- 
lipo passes to the atmosphere or possibly ceases, and in the 
second period the dual agencies of becoming are the black 
night and the wide^-extended night which bring forth leafy 
plants and the variegated insect world of butterflies, locusts, 
ants, etc. Then birds of various kinds arise and fly through 
the air, and finally the first shimmerings of dawn appear. In 
the third period male and female principles still rule but under 
different names indicating new modifications of po. Here 
fishes and wonderful things of the deep appear and the blowing 
whale swims about the w^aters. The fourth period presents 
the dim and misty appearance of the sun under which creeping 
monsters move about on the slimy earth. The turtle and the 
useful plants appear, and in the effort of new births all nature 
groans and is full of tumult. The convulsions of nature con- 
tinue in the fifth period and the highest animal known to the 
ancient Hawaiians, the swine, is produced. Time is noAv 
divided into night and day, and the conditions of knowk'ilge 
and ignorance, of memory and of the useful arts are present. 
The sixth period is given to the genesis of mice on the land 
and dolphins in the sea, while the seventh period is one of 
psychical evolution in which practical wdsdom was carried into 
proverbs, and the formulae of magic were devised for the 
service of man in his struggle for existence. Observation 
through ear and eye were greatly developed and thought was 
deepened. In the eighth period raging and ruthless nature 
comes to an equilibrium and joyful peace (Lailai) prevails, 
"i^orn, man as a leaf, born male and female. Born the hidden 
gods." But the female principle takes the lead in tlie first 
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woman Lailai. Then a])])eare(l Kii (man), then Kane (god), 
then Kanaloa (monster) and then throngh Lailai in sporting, 
langhing alliances with them arose the human race, or the 
Hawaiian people. Malo, who probably represented a common 
interpretation of the Kumulipo chant, says the first human 
being was a woman, named Lailai and that her ancestors and 
parents were of the niglit. Ellis, in his ^^Tour'' notes that 
some, of the Hawaiian jiriests liold that the first man was 
made or produced by a female deity. In this chant the lower 
animal life precedes vegetable life, and there is an implication 
that man was born male and female and was later differentiat- 
ed. It is evident that the chant is an attempt at a naturalistic 
explanation of the world and that great stress is laid on the 
forces which are intrinsic to po. Still it is not an evolutional 
or transmutational acconnt, although its development is from 
the simple to the complex. Not only is there no suggestion 
that one stage gives rise to the succeeding stage but the names 
of the male and female principles are changed, indicating the 
intrnsion of new or modified forces acting as creating demi- 
gods. The refrains indicate that w^ater is life to plants and 
fishes, while the '^lo" or ''eggs and lo^'are life to birds. If there 
is any thonght of evolution or of emanation, it is only caught 
as a lo here and a lo there in time and space. The myth evi- 
de-ntly belongs to the same class of serial developments as are 
found in the thonght of the discontinuity of species represented 
by Plato, Leibnitz, Schopenhaur, and Comte. Still in this 
chant ''man is born as a leaf', and in another version the palai 
fern is spoken of as shooting fortli leaves of high chiefs. The 
stao-es of the myth suggest some misplacement, as in the present 
form two periods of preparation for the future of man are 
presented before his appearance. This would be a teleology 
more extraordinary than that of Wallace in his accounting for 
the large brains of primitive peoples as being a preparation 
for future needs. The later periods should be in the order 
of six, eight, five and seven as five and seven evidently deal 
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with the technical and mental development of man. Jn another 
version of this myth, as Thrnm has pointed ont, man was horn 
in the dark and woman in the age of l)nl)l)les of the third 
period. In song mvths there seems to he consideral)le freedom 
of transposition and verse divisions. The most striking thing 
abont this myth is the snggestion that the gods appear after 
man, thns indicating a continnons creation extending to the 
superman and that all things, from zoophyte to god, lie within 
one frame of becoming. Equally suggestive is tlie ap])earanco 
together of Kane, the good, and Kanaloa, the evil, whicli may 
have a reference to the most elementary dualism in liunian 
nature. Another association is possible, as in one or two 
ancient songs, the east is called '^the great highway of Kane'', 
while tlie west is regarded as the way of death, the way of 
Kanaloa, the god of the underworld. Tlie absence in this 
chant of any reference to the great gods Ku and Lono i% prob- 
ably indicative of its naturalistic motives and of its antiquity. 
Over against the (piasi naturalistic view of the Kuuiulipo 
chant is the Kumuhonua chant, which is presented by Judge 
Fornander in his classic work. The Polynesian Kace.'^ For 
more than thirty years, with a cor])s of native assistants, he 
studied Polynesian problems and especially the ancient history 
of the Hawaiian people. (Collating the different versions of 
the Kumuhonua song of creation, Fornander finds that the old 
ITawaiians at one time believed in and worshiped one god 
com])rising three beings called Kane, Ku and Lono, equal in 
nature but distinct in attributes; that they foriued a ti'iad eom- 
nionly referred to as "the one established", and were worshiped 
jointly under the mysterious name Hika-po-loa, while another 
ancient nauie was Oie, signifying "most excellent, supreme". 
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Tliis triad existed before^ in or from po. By an act of will 
these gods dissipated po and light broke into space. They 
created three heavens as their several dwelling places, also the 
snn, moon, stars, and a host of ministering spirits. Last of all 
they created man in the likeness of Kane, making his body of 
red earth and the spittle of the gods, and his head of whitish 
clay brought from the four ends of the world by Lono. Then 
the three gods breathed into the image, called upon it to arise, 
and it became a living being who was named Kuinuhonua. 
Later, woman was created from the side of man while in 
slumber which, like the Kumulipo myth, suggests that man at 
first was androgynous or bi-sexual. Another version of the 
same chant notes the cyclical view of world history in saying 
that Kane destroyed the world by fire and then recreated it. 
Fornander remarks, ^ ^Through all the Polynesian cosmogonies, 
even the wildest and most fanciful, there is a constant, under- 
lying sense of a chaos, wreck, po, containing all things and 
existing previous to the first creative organization ; the chaos 
and wreck of a previous world, destroyed by fire according to 
the Hawaiian legend, destroyed by water according to the 
Samoan legend; a chaos, ruin or night po, in which the gods 
themselves had been involved, and only in virtue of their 
divine nature, after continued struggle, extricated themselves 
and reorganized the world in its present pattern.'' Still another 
tradition relates that Kanaloa, the evil one, was present at the 
creation of man. Jealous of Kane's w^ork and failing to repeat 
it, he tells Kane, ^'I will take your man and he shall die." It 
is interesting to note that Kane is the only god which appears 
in both chants. In the former he is evolved or created while 
in the latter he is the creator. Kanaloa also appears in both 
myths; in the former as a monster, and in the latter as the 
evil one, the opponent of Kane and of man. In early tradi- 
tion, Kanaloa is the spirit of opposition; in folklore he is the 
god of serpents (?), lizards and fishes. There is no indication 
in ITawaiian tradition that Kane and Kanaloa represent a con- 
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riict between light and darkness but ratlier a coniiiet between 
good and evil as regards man. His later enrollment among tlie 
gods and his companionship with Kane may be dne to tliis 
moral dnalism. The incompleteness of the Knmnhonna ge- 
nealogy is striking, as no mention is made of the creation of 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms, to wliicli so much atten- 
tion was given in the Kumulipo cliant, but Tlirnm has sliown 
that the prose versions mention hogs (pnaa), dogs (ilio) and 
lizards (moo) as having been created by Kane. The similarity 
of this myth to that of biblical genesis has raised some suspi- 
cion of missionary gloss or inflnence. This appears as entirely 
gratuitous to one acquainted with the mythology of Polynesia 
and the widespread elements of the biblical myth. There is 
not a detail of this chant that cannot be duplicated in early 
J^olynesia. Hewahewa, the last of Hawaiian high priests, told 
the early missionaries in 1820 that the only difference betw^een 
his god and theirs was that theirs was ''fixed on paper" and 
Hibble, one of these early missionaries, remarks: "When the 
Sandwich Islanders heard the names, Jehovah, Jesus Clirist, 
and the Holy Spirit, they substituted at once the names of 
three of their former gods.'' A striking parallel of this direct 
transference of tliought is found in Southern Polync^sia, wdiere, 
according to W. W. Gill in his ''Myths and Songs'', the natives 
transfer most appropriately and beautifully the name of Eo- 
Ora, the living god, to Jehovah, as His worshipers never die. 
(Vnsidering the testimony of Hawaiian scholars from Fornan- 
der to Tregear, and the high compliment which the latter pays 
to this myth, there seems to be no good ground for doubting 
that it is a veritable ancient product. Still it is to be noted 
that Malo did not refer to this chant in his Hawaiian Antiqui- 
ties. It must have been an oversight like that of his w^ant of 
''cference to the remarkable Hawaiian methods of irrigating by 
flitches. Two Hawaiian stories of creation may be passed by 
^^>i% as compared with the Kumuhonua chant, they illustrate 
the difference between mythology and folk lore. The tradi- 
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tions to which we refer are the w^ell-nigh universal one of the 
bird laying an egg on the primeval waters which, bnrsting, 
gives rise to the world, or to Hawaii nei, and that of Papa 
giving birth to a calabash, the different parts of which, being 
distril)uted by Wakea, become the heavens and the earth and 
all their furniture. 

The metaphysical content of the Knmuhonua myth is not 
altogether clear from its presentation and requires some com- 
parative reference to similar myths in other parts of Poly- 
nesia. That the three gods of Hawaii were worshiped as dif- 
ferent aspects or attributes of a one supreme god, there can be 
little question. The old Hawaiian ritual after mentioning the 
gods by name, generally beginning with Kane, concludes with 
the henothetistic or monotheistic refrain: ''He is god. It is 
true. It is so. He is the true god." That the nature of this 
god, whether llikapoloa or Oie, is the supreme power and at 
the same time the most excellent, thus having in concrete hu- 
man experience, l)Oth a logical and a moral meaning, may be 
gathered from the body of Haw^aiian myth and folk lore of 
which the familiar stories of Owaia and of Maui the Hawaiian 
Prometheus, are illustrations. The Hawaiian '^supreme" is 
the life in which all things participate and at the same time, 
it is the source of all mana or special powers and excellencies. 
We may gather light on this point by a reference to the Taaroa 
of Tahiti, and the lo of the Maori. ^ To, sometimes regarded 
as the Oie of the Hawaiians, is the pith, core, essence of things, 
the great originator, the all-father, who pervades space and 
time, has no residence, cannot be localized, and whose name is 
generally tabu. Still, prayer is addressed to hint as in the 
fragment; 'Svhilst I my offerings make and chant my sacred 
song to Him, the one Supreme." The nature of lo appears to 
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be mana in the sense of thought for, according to many author- 
ities, in the oldest Maori legends of creation, thought tirst 
arose in the primordial night as the most subtle of all forces, 
then creative desire arose and, last of all, matter. As the 
genealogies show a close relation of Hawaii and N^ew Zealand, 
so the legends show intimate commercial relations as early as 
the twelfth century between Tahiti and Hawaii. The Tahitian 
Taaroa is hymned in the most remarkable language. 

^'He was, Taaroa was his name. 
He abode in the void, no earth, no sea, no sky. 
Taaroa calls but naught answers. 
Then alone existing he becomes the universe. 
Taaroa, like the seed ground, Taaroa rocks foundation, 
Taaroa, like the sea sand, Taaroa, widest spreading, 
Taaroa, light forth breaking, Taaroa, rules within us, 
Taaroa, all around us, Taaroa, down beneath us, 
Taaroa, lord of wisdom, He created the land 
Of Hawaii, Hawaii, great and sacred." 

In all the famous literature of pantheisui, uothing excels 
the simple beauty and the comprehensive thought of this song 
of a primitive people in the heart of the Pacific ocean. It 
reminds one of the thought of Xenophanes: ^'All eye, all ear, 
all thought in God,^' and of the lines of Aeschylus: '^Zeus is 
the heaven, Zeus the earth, Zeus the air, Zeus is the universe 
and all besides." But more than this it reaches out through the 
philosophy of the most civilized people, through Plato and 
l^lotinus, through Bruno and Spinoza, through Fechner and 
Paulsen even to our own day. Fornauder reuiarks that this 
chant agrees thoroughly with the Marcpiesan and Hawaiian 
])oenis on the same subject, and tliat there can be no doubt of 
its great antiquity. 

When one turns from these high thoughts of the supreme 
and excellent one to its attributes in the triad of Kane, Ku, 
aud Lono, one experiences about tlie same feelings and diffi- 
t'ldties as in passing, say from Christ's teacliiug about God to 
the wranglings of theologians about the Trinity and the nature 
and functions of its three persons. It is what happens in meta- 
physics when one seeks to pass from general notions to cut aud 
<^ried concepts. Theu, too, folk lore is always apt to jday liavoc 
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with the more reflective mythology and among people without 
a written language and with a vanished priesthood the role of 
folk lore persists when mythology grows pale or disappears. 
^^Scattered among the Polynesian islands/' says Tregear, ^^are 
fragments of belief in which every variety and eccentric inver- 
sion of the attributes and positions of the early gods toward 
each other may be found.'' Even Tangaroa^ among the Mar- 
(juesans, became the evil one, as also among the Ilawaiians 
Kanaloa the evil one become one of the gods. It is quite 
probable that these gods are one and the same, playing a most 
confusing moral role throughout Polynesia. These and similar 
movements of thought raise an interesting problem in human 
attitudes. In southern and central Polynesia, Tane, Kongo 
and Tu, or Kane, Lono and Ku are often thought of as repre- 
senting light, sound and stability, but in Hawaii the prevailing 
conceptions are slightly different. Kane is the creating god, 
the originator and founder of the world, the father of men, 
the heavenly father. But above all he is the ^'god of life'', 
^^god of power", to whom '^the heaven and earth are sacred". 
It is probable that before the twelfth century the prevailing 
worship of Hawaii was Kane worship. Lono is a friendly 
providence directing tlie elements and human affairs whose 
ritual was mild, being chiefly concerned with giving freedom to 
mortals through purification and pardon of sins. As Thrum 
lias pointed out, the great god Lono is probably not to be 
confused with Lono, the deified hero in whose honor the annual 
games were held, and whose return was supposed in the ap- 
pearance of Captain (Jook. Still, considering the kind of 
worship that was accorded to Cook, the distinction between 
these gods is not quite clear. The older Hawaiians, including 
Queen Liliuokalani, as shown in her introduction to the Kumu- 
lipo chant, believed that Cook was identified with Lono, one of 
the chief gods. Hnmerous traditions, as well as the story of 
("aptain Cook, as the returned Lono, show that he was a deified 
hero. Ku is referred to as architect and builder, and is regard- 
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ed as a severe, exacting, jealous god, who rides by prescrip- 
tions, and demands ttnuples, and sacrifices of both animals and 
men. The chant of Knalii opens with the words : ^^ A god is 
Kn, a messenger is Ku from heaven, a foreigner is Kn from 
Kahiki.'' Ku means east or eastern and Kahiki-Ku means a 
'^foreigner from the east''. Ku may be connected with the 
bloody rites of Mexico which possibly came into central Poly- 
nesia aud through Paao were carried to Hawaii about the 
twelfth century. In folk lore Ku is the dog slain for his 
cruelty. Although Ku had his special priesthood, it is fairly 
clear that he never had a deep hold upon the Ilaw^aiian people 
save through their fears, and through his intimate relation to 
the general tabu system of government control. His relation 
to Hawaiian life and religion was not wholly different from 
that of Jehovah to the more strenuous form of New England 
Puritanism. It was this god with his tabus and human sacri- 
fices that the Hawaiian voluntarily repudiated and overthrew 
in the reformation wdiich culminated in the battle of Kuamoo, 
December 20, 1819; while long before this the episode with 
Captain Cook in 1778 seems to have engendered profound 
scepticism in regard to the Lono cult. 

If the above account is approximately correct, the Ha- 
waiian mythology shows both free constructive imagination 
and differentiation. The latter element is fully borne out by 
the multiplication of lesser gods, each of which has its partic- 
ular mana having some relation to individuals. Whether se- 
riously, or from a sense of humor, which was keen in the 
Mawaiians, the lesser divinities were often lumped together in 
worship as is show^n by many fragments. Thus in an old chant 
Lipewale addresses, ''Ye forty thousand gods ; Ye four hundred 
thousand gods." Their mythology is also a warning against 
the common supposition that a particular primitive people must 
have homogeneous beliefs. Here is a people isolated, few in 
numbers, of the same race, language and environment, with 
two or more very distinct and elaborate beliefs regarding the 
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nature and origin of things. The cake of custom has been 
greatly overdone, and the freedom and facility of the primitive 
mind too much ignored. Still, this freedom has, metaphysi- 
cally, its limitations to the emphases and fusions of the human, 
the divine and the cosmic motives. All three of these motives 
are present in Hawaiian thought and v^hile the cosmic is weak, 
one must not overlook the fact that a theory of world cycles is 
present in both the Kumulipo and the Kumuhonua chants, 
thereby suggesting a quasi mechanical view. Anthropologists 
and ethnologists have often been too anxious to carry through 
preconceived theories, and the spirit of system has been too 
imperious. It is not too much to say that the old Polynesians, 
and especiall}^ the Ilaw^aiians, show great freedom in specula- 
tion and show the rough outlines of all schools of metaphysics. 
The various relations in which they placed mana and po clearly 
suggest what we call dualism, materialism and spiritualism. 
It is evident that at least the Haw^aiians, Tahitians and Maoris 
cast their lot with a spiritualistic monism in which thought or 
mana Avas the first principle, expressed or implied in all the 
cosmogonies and that this principle was always a generaliza- 
tion, ex analogia hominis, from human activities, such as think- 
ing or willing, or even as respiration, or speaking, or reproduc- 
tion, or sleeping and waking. This might imply a dualism 
within mana but this is not the prevailing Hawaiian thought. 
Mana as a notion or concept is activity without definite, moral 
or logical qualities, but takes them on only practically in po, 
persons, things, gods and demigods. Every extraordinary pow- 
er is explained by mana but this particularized mana is expect- 
ed to justify itself in experience or a mistaken reference is 
suspected. • The question whether the Hawaiian notion of 
mana is a personal one, is solved by remembering that all their 
thought is evolutional, not involutional, running along the 
analogies of inner experience; by observing that in the Kumu- 
honua chant, the members of the triad are personal and fii^<' 
henotheistically into the notion of a superpersonal ; and that in 
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Kiimulipo genealogy the iiuile and female principle becomes 
male and female persons jnst as soon as anything is done ; and 
that while the Hawaiians were in donbt as whether the tap 
root was male or female, they had no donbt as to its person- 
ality in the sense of a thinking, feeling, and willing sometliing. 
Althongh Hying in the midst of yolcanoes, earthqnakes and 
tidal waves and being experts in navigating their canoes by the 
stars, and loving plants and animals with a cnrions devotion, 
there is a strange absence in their mythology of natnre worship 
and of the inflnences of environment. Among primitive peo- 
ples, they may properly be called. The Hnmanists. 



JAMES B. CASTLE-BENJAMIN F. DILLINGHAM 

AN APPRECIATION. 



HAAVAII was called npon this past year to monrn the 
loss of two of her best-known pnblic-spirited citizens, 
eTames Bicknell Castle, and Benjamin Franklin Dil- 
lingham, both of w^hom passed away within a few days of 
each other early in April ; Mr. Castle smldenly after bnt a 
brief illness, Avhile that of Mr. Dillingham had bec^n somewhat 
expected. 

In the death of these two foremost practical bnihl(»r? of 
Hawaii's enterprises, the bnsiness commnnity lias lost men of 
vision and faith; men who were conrageons in their aims to 
a(»hieve big resnlts throngh the benefits to others. In this 
they were singularly alike, the varions projects they promoted 
or entered into, to enconrage indnstrial, agricnltnral and otlier 
effort being of a corporate natnre that others might share in the 
successes they had the faith to foresee; taking the lal)oring oar 
in each project till clearing the difficnlties that are invarial>ly 
met with in the ])romotion and development of new enterprises 
"f magnitnde. 
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Mr. Dillingham's experience in establisliing the Oahii Rail- 
way that would have disconraged ordinary mortals has been 
often told, bnt his arduous effort and strong faith on pushing 
that project through to a successful issue led the way to the 
establishment of new and enlarged agricultural enterprises 
tliat are classed among the best dividend-paying concerns of 
the islands ; hence, beside the products marketed, land values 
have increased, all of which now awards the government a 
large annual tax revenue. In these Oahu projects Mr. Castle 
was an early courageous co-laborer, in engineering and devel- 
oping the Kahuku Plantation to success ere relincpiishing con- 
trolling interest, subsequently encouraging the agricultural pos- 
sibilities of the Koolau districts and establishing a small rail- 
road from Kahuku to as far as Kahana, to facilitate the labors 
of tlie producers and the marketing of their products; a nat- 
ural feeder to the Oahu Railway. 

Few Ilonolulans were aware of the obligations they ai-e 
under to Mr. Castle for the comfort and convenience of their 
Rapid Transit service by his bold step at a critical stage in its 
career that placed it on a basis for the success which he fore- 
saw. Another bold venture, and of larger magnitude, was liis 
purchase of the Spreckels' sugar and commercial interests on 
Maui, said to be at a cost of $2,000,000, which to-day is ranked 
among tlie best dividend-paying concerns in the islands. A 
man of ideals, he desired to see a better element of introduce<l 
lal)or for the development of Hawaii, and at his own expense 
sent for and brought in the Russian colony of Molokans from 
Los Angeles, and settled them, not on properties of his inter- 
ests, but at Kapaa, Kauai. I'nfortunately, through disruption 
among themselves they proved a disappointment and gradually 
drifted away again. 

An undertaking of wide scope characteristic of Mr. Castle's 
enterprise is evidenced by liis projects on the island of Hawaii 
in opening up and demonstrating the possibilities of the oliiii 
and koa forests of Kona and Puna for commercial uses, and 
the practicability of cane-growing through Kona, with the 
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central-mill idea, to meet the peculiar conditions of that dis- 
trict. 

And aside from his business activities he was likc^wisc^ 
eminent in literary and artistic tastes, possessing a tine librarv 
which was his delight in spare hours for the recreative indul- 
gence of his intellectual nature. 

Of Mr. Dillingham, when his various Oahu projects wer(^ 
well advanced, which included wharf and other improvenuMits 
to facilitate shipments and enhance the interests of the ])ort, 
his next venture was in securing the Eleele Plantation, on 
Kauai, from which a new concern resulted in tlie formation of 
the McBrvde Sugar Co. for an increased planting area, with 
new and ca])acions mill for same. 

Ambitious for still greater achievements he struck out 
boldly for the floating of the Hilo Kailroad project for tlu^ 
enlargement of the resources of that district, and, despite sc^t- 
backs and disappointments in securing foreign aid, tli rough our 
political upheaval, he was again successful. The opening u]) 
of the Olaa tract of land, and interest of its now settlers in 
coffee culture rendered Hilo's outlook roseate, especially with 
the commencement of the breakw^ater for the protection of its 
spacious harbor and encouragement of slii])ping, but wh(?n 
failure stared in the face of coffee-growing effort, and business 
interests connected therewith became clamorous, it was Mr. Dil- 
lingham Avho stepped into the breach and with a few staunch 
allies took over the unprofitable coffee lands, and organized 
the Olaa Sugar Co. whereby the late owners received far more 
than could have been realized under forced sales. The exten- 
sive area to be cleared and planted to cane and the erection 
of a modern mill adequate for same recpiired large capitaliza- 
tion. 

The construction of the ^'orthern line Hilo railroad was 
his next ambitions effort to penetrate the broad fields of Hama- 
kua and open up new possibilities and a means of marketing 
its products. This branch called for engineering skill of the 
highest order for its construction along the bold coast; l)ridging 
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gnlches and ravines, tnnnelHng and cntting through hills, all of 
which are a marvel to visiting experienced railroad men of the 
mainland. In spite of delays through labor conditions, diffi- 
culty in having orders filled, and increase in cost of material, 
the road was carried through to completion by Mr. Dilling- 
ham's courageous energy, for those coming after him to reap 
the reward. 

In Sunday-school and church work, as also in Y. M. C A. 
and educational work, he was an active participant. Large- 
heartedness was characteristic of him ; he w^as ever helpful to 
others, and it is said of him in his benevolences that every 
institution, educational or eleemosynary, in the islands of his 
knowledge w^ere recipients of a generous sum before his death. 

In the developmnt of the latter projects of these two princes 
of industry, though unable to reap pecuniary benefits there- 
from, they nevertheless saw their labors had not been in vain, 
but so established for others to profit thereby, proving them- 
selves public benefactors all through their career, and leaving 
a memory and example which is an inspiration for others. 



And still another of the foremost men of our island com- 
munity has been called to his reward, of whom the following 
fitting tribute appeared in the P. C. Advertiser of July 20, 
1918: 

In the death of Joseph Piatt Cooke the community is 
called upon to mourn the passing of another foremost citizen, 
a man who, until a year ago, when his concentrated efforts 
brought a physical breakdown, was in the forefront of the 
commercial and philanthropic work of the Territory. 

Mr. Cooke was almost the first to whom many turned when 
some project for the general good of the community was in 
need of financial help, and no good cause ever went to him for 
assistance in vain. He was not an indiscriminate giver, but 
once satisfied of the merit of the project his generosity usually 
set the pace for others. An endorsement of a man, a policy or 
a project by J. P. Cooke stamped it as bona fide and worthy. 
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siicli was the esteem in which his judgment and sincerity was 
held by the commnnity at large. 

A descendant of an early missionary family, Mr. (VK>ke 
was connected by ties of relationship and early friendships with 
all the principal kamaaina families of Hawaii, while his 
geniality, his straightforw^ardness and his sterling honesty in 
Avord and deed made him a most popnlar figure with the later 
comers to the Islands. 

His death is a distinct loss to Hawaii and the monrning 
over his sudden death wdll be widespread and sincere. 



POETRY OF THE POLYNESIANS. 

BY GEORGE W. STEWAET. 

Reprinted from the ^'Overland Monthly" by permission; revised by 

the author. 



AMONG the ten thousand coral fringed islands whose 
shores are whitened by the breakers of that vast ocean 
rolling between the Orient and the Occident, lie unde- 
veloped mines for the literateur rich as Pactolian sands. The 
pioneer prospectors in this little-known field have unearthed 
many treasures worthy of careful preservation, and located 
outcroppings that indicate the existence of extensive leads of 
hidden wealth. And when these shall have been worked, the 
world that has been charmed with the German Nibelungen, the 
Finnish Kalevala, the Eamayana and Mahabharata of the Hin- 
dus, and the Eddas of the Scandinavians, will read and admire 
and be amused by the story of the ancient gods and mythical 
heroes of the island world, whose exploits were not less won- 
drous than those recounted in the poems or collections of verses 
named, and, indeed, bear a close resemblance to them. 

To many it may appear presumptuous to claim the exist- 
ence of anything like poetry among a people who ha\'e been 
conmionly regarded by those unacquainted with them as a few 
degrees removed from the brute creation: but in tlie east<^rn 
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groups of tlie Faeiiic, inhabited bj the Polynesian race and 
extending from Hawaii as far south as l^ew Zealand, songs 
have tieen sung by native poets that are worthy an honored 
place in any library of verse. 

The Polynesians are superior mentally as well as physically 
to a majority of the dark races that have not advanced (until 
recently through contact with Americans and Europeans) 
beyond the savage state, although in some respects, as measured 
by the standard of our civilization, they have reached a level 
below wliich there is little possibility of descent. And if they 
are capalde of more advanced thinking than we are wont to 
meet with in the rude chants of barbaric people, yet their 
legendary poems seldom possess elevated ideas that make the 
songs of other and better-known ancient nations so attractive. 

The style and tone of poetic compositions are indicative of 
the intellectual condition of those by whom and for whom 
they are written or recited. The versification of European 
poets centuries ago evinced a loftiness of thought and beauty 
of diction only possessed among a people of advanced mental 
culture; while the best of the latest Polynesian efforts are 
similar to the oldest extant which that people brought with 
them in their journeyings from their early hoiue on the main- 
land of Asia, whence they spread eastward and northward and 
southward until no habitable islands remained to be peopled. 
That there has been no improvement is not surprising. Sur- 
rounde<l at all times by the same influences and not enjoying 
the Ijenetit of intercourse with people differing from them in 
speech and habits, few new words were acquired; and, as 
thought in its development cannot maintain a faster pace than 
the growth of the language used to express and embalm it, new 
ideas and evidences of progress are w^anting. 

The earliest Arabic poetry is not unlike the Hawaiian in 
quality and manner of expression; but with the acquisition 
of greater knowledge by the Arabs during the Middle Ages, 
their romance and poetry attained a high degi*ee of excellence. 
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In later years, however, they have lost the proud intellectual 
position they once oecnpied and their ])oetry has sitiiered from 
their retrogression. The poet is also inflneneed by other pro])- 
erties of the language that is made the vehicle of his thoughts. 
If it be pliant and smooth-flowing, there is a constant desire 
to employ it in the most musical forms ; hut if it he rugged and 
rebellious, ideas cannot be portrayed in pleasing colors, and a 
great stimulus to poetic composition is wanting. The language 
of the Armenians, for instance, is harsli and unpleasing. and 
although possessing a literature rich in philosophical, historical 
and theological writings, it is lamentably poor in poetry. 

The Polynesian dialects, if less rich tlian the Arabic, are 
not fettered by the harshness of the Armenian, and are well 
adapted for song. The people, too, are of a poetic tempera- 
ment, having a natural fondness for rhythm of utterance, 
music and motion — that triumvirate or trinity of nature so 
])owerful at once in expressing and ruling the emotions. Lov- 
ers of poetry as w^ell as poets are born, not made, and ^vhere 
there is none of the former there must necessarily l)e few of 
the latter, in conformity with tlie prosaic but immutable law 
of supply and demand. 

And where poetry does exist it canimt be suppressed. The 
Arab casts a spell of enchantment over tlie burning sands of 
the desert ; the l^orseman sings of the snow and the frost ; the 
I^olynesian whereso'er he may turn, is met with a theme for 
song. Every plain, inlet and stream, every mountain ])eak or 
other landmark, is associated with traditions of gods and fa- 
mous warriors, and every island and intervening channel lias 
l)een the scene of numerous battles and thrilling ex]>loits. 
Xature, too, has been prodigal in the distribution of cliarms 
about his native islands, ^Svhere every prospect pleasing is.'' 
Every swaying tree, every sigh of the wind, every foam-crested 
wave, every angry breaker, emits a note of music and suggests 
H poetic thought. He breathes the air of poetry and sings 
l>ecause he must. 
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From time immemorial these Pacific Islanders like the 
Gaels, the Cjm.rv, the Anglo-Saxons and various continental 
peoples, had their bards ^vho composed and chanted poems in 
honor of their chiefs and beantiful women. By them, also, 
were preserved the ancient songs and traditions, and the geneal- 
ogies of the chiefs, which were recited on public occasions. 
These were learned by rote and passed down with the greatest 
care from generation to generation. It is astonishing to know 
the number of long poems that some of them learned in this 
way and were able to repeat correctly. Kekaulnohi, one of the 
wives of Kamehameha I. of the Hawaiian Islands, possessed 
an extraordinary memory and was selected by the kings as a 
repository of ancient lore. Many historical and other songs 
have l)een saved in this manner from the fate that threatens 
the race whose emotions and passions w-ere once swayed by 
them. What is preserv^ed and reduced to writing would fill a 
ninnber of large volumes and enough has been put into English 
to discover some of its peculiarities. 

Several of the American and English missionaries in the 
l^icific have made the history and customs of these people a 
study and translated many of their legends and chants. The 
largest existing collection of these traditions and meles per- 
t^iining to the Pacific Islands, gathered by the late Judge 
Abraham Fornander, is fortimately in possession of the Bishop 
Museum, where it will be carefully preserved."^ 

Translation from the Hawaiian (the following remarks are 
confined principally to the meles, or chants, of the Hawaiian 
Islands, but will apply in nearly every particular to those of 
other Polynesian groups) into English is attended with much 
ditficulty, so great is the difference in the construction (^f the 
two languages. While the Hawaiian is deficient in words rej)- 
resentino: ideas that can only be produced l)y greater cultiva- 
tion, or expressing abstract ideas, it is exceedingly rich in 
specific terms admitting of delicate shades of meaning that 
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cannot be correctly represented in English. This is particu- 
larly true of the verbs which, in their moods, tenses, numbers 
and persons, admit of nearly 3,500 forms, some of which it is 
impossible for the foreigner to learn to distinguish between, 
without long and careful study. In the use of the verb, the 
formation of words from the radical — usually a dissyllable — 
and in certain peculiarities of construction, the language resem- 
bles the Hebrew. Some of the ancient legends also read like 
the Hebraic. 

Words and syllables in the Hawaiian or other languages 
or dialects of Polynesia end in a vowel, and two consonants 
never occur together. The syllables are short, containing usual- 
ly l)ut one or two letters, and never more than three — a conso- 
nant and two vowels. Many words consist entirely of vowels, 
aud short sentences without a consonant are sometimes met 
with. This would render the language unpleasantly guttural 
were it not for the frequent recurrence of liquid sounds. The 
only consonants in the Hawaiian alphabet are li, k, 1, m, u, p 
aud w. 

By its flexibility the language is well adapted for poetic 
composition, and the license allowed Hawaiian poets is not less 
liberal than that accorded to our owm. For the purpose of 
uiodifying the meaning, or for tlie sake of euphony, words 
uiay 1)0 formed by the reduplication of eitlier the first or sec- 
ond syllable of the root, by prefixing other syllables to the 
words thus formed, by doubling both syllables oi the root, i)y 
prefixing or sufiixing certain syllables to tlie sauie, or by the 
insertion of one or more letters (sounds) in some words. 
Words are also abbreviated by the omission of the initial vocal 
letter (sound) and in other ways. In the meles many woi'ds 
<»ccur that are not used in conversation and combinations are 
permitted that are not elsewhere to be met with. 

Hawaiian poetry does not conform to our grammaticul 
ndes prescribed for versification, or to styles formerly in voaiu* 
in Europe. It is not alliterative like that of the early Anglo- 
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Saxon, Seaiidinavian or Tamiil, nor does it rhyme like the 
ohlest existing specimen of Scottish poetry. There is no regu- 
lar alternation of syllables differing in quantity, and, nnlike 
onr ordinary blank verse, the lines have not a corresponding 
numl)er of syllables; yet it is readily distinguishable from 
prose. It is measured by sound and not by feet, and being 
invariably chanted, in tunes adapted to the style of composi- 
tion, is not lacking in music and rhythmical pulsations. 

Alliterations are frecpie^nt but not methodical and are due 
more to the small number of sounds in the language than to the 
design of the composer. Occasionally we enconnter perfect 
rhymes, or find several successive lines of iambic, trochaic or 
other measure, but their occurrence is purely accidentaL A 
good line is recognized by the composer, however, and is some- 
times repeated unaltered or with slight change of form; or may 
he made to occur at intervals as a refrain. 

Although possessing a love for musical language, the 11a- 
waiian is unable to appreciate rhyme or metrical precision. 
If the thought expressed be poetic and be poetically expressed 
he desires nothing more. Even those of the present day who 
have had the benefit of an English education and are familiar 
with a number of hymns and songs translated into their own 
language, see no beauty in rhyme, and songs they have them- 
selves composed to poy)ular foreign airs have lines of unequal 
It^ngth, necessitating in singing the prolongation of certain 
words in some and rapid enunciation in others. Even the late 
King Kalakaua, who had read extensively in English and wrote 
his ow'U language gracefully, was not an exception. The first 
stanza of one of his popular songs, written in both languages, 

reads : 

"Be still my puuwai 
E nae iki nei, 
Hanu malie, nahenahe, 
Sweet Lei Lehua." 

A stanza of a prize liymn to the tune of "'God Save the 
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King," composed by l.niialilo before he ascended the throne, 
is as follows : 

''Ka inoa kamahao 
Lei nani o makou, 

E ola e ! 
Kou eheii uhi niai 
Pale na ino e, 
Ka makou pule nou, 
E ola e !" 

A hymn, formerly the national anthem of Hawaii,*'' is 
similar in respect to rhyme. And yet none of these is devoid 
of poetry. The following is a translation (not literal) of the 
verse from J.nnalilo^s hymn above. (Transhited by Kev. L. 
Lyons.) 

''Royal, distinguished name, 
Our beauteous diadem, 

Long life be thine ; 
Thy wing spread o'er our land. 
From every wrong defend ; 
For thee our prayers ascend — 
Long live our king." 

The haku meles, or poets, have always been highly honored 

in the Hawaiian Islands. The sole occupation of many of 

them was the composing and chanting and preservation of 

meles, and in some cases the office was hereditary. There 

were several classes of meles — soni>s of war and adventure, 

laments, love songs, etc., bnt there seemed to be retlcvted in 

many of them the nnliappy social condition of the peopl(\ for, 

throughout Polynesia owing to frequent wars, the op])r(»ssive 

regulations of the priesthood and the tyranny of the cliic^fs, it 

might have been truly said, 

"Pleasures are 
As birds which light and fly." 

The brief existence of peaceful ])eriods is well ex])r(^ss(Hl 

bi the following extract from a dramatic song com|)os(Ml in 

•^fangaia, an island of the Hervey archipelago, wherein refer- 

<'nce is made to the ^^behest of Kongo," tlie god of war. 



* Composed by the late Queen Liliuokalani, sister of Kalakaua, en- 
titled : ''He Mele Lahui Hawaii". 
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* "An end was put to the dance Tautiti, 
By the warHke behest of Rongo. 
Ahis, Tane ! author of all our amusements. 
Those pleasures all came to an end ; 
For Miru's dread oven forever burns 

In the shades ! 
She devours all who go down." 

The iiiiise- s natural form of expression is one of joy ; but if 
jov 1)0 ernslied it will make itself heard in lamentation, and 
I^olynesian poetry, so far as rendered into English, is almost 
an nneeasing wail ; and when it does take a lighter vein it is 
too often sensuous, lewd and debasing. 

Some of the poets when composing w'ould seleet a retired 
spot where, secure from interruption, they could clothe their 
ideas in musical phraseology. Most of the chants composed 
in this manner w^ere short and often excellent. Some of the 
best, exhibiting the purest poetic spirit, were composed by 
women. Few long ones, however, were the product of one 
])erson. The famous prophecy, ^^Haui ka Lani,^' foretelling 
the overthrow of Keoua, a Hawaiian chief, by Kamehameha, 
eight years l)efore the event took place, consists of several hun- 
dred lines, and was composed by a chief named Keaulumoku. 
Joint authorship was common. The ^'Inoa o Kualii,'' an epic 
of more than six hundred lines, was composed by two brothers 
and chanted by one of them within hearing of two armies 
immediately before a battle. Another method of composition 
described by the late Hon. Lorrin Andrew^s"^* was for the poet 
to summon a few of his poetic brethren, and after aimouncing 
his subject and explaining the manner in w^hich he proposed 
to treat it, recite what he had composed, line by line, or 
thought by thought, the others acting as critics. Every 
thought approved by all w^ould become a part of the mele. 
Each was revised in this w-ay, approved unaltered, rejected or 
amended, the sense and words being carefully adjusted to what 



'^ This and other selections from Mangaian compositions occurriniz 
in this review are from Wm. Wyatt Gill's ''jMyths and Songs from tin 
South Pacific", or ''Savage Life in Polynesia". 

* Islander, Honolulu, 1875, P- 35- 
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proceded. Thej then assembled from time to time until tlie 
mele was finished; and each had it thoroiighlv fixed in his 
memory and was able to repeat it verbatim. A stranger meth- 
od was for a chief to gather about him a number of other 
chiefs, noted w^arriors and composers^ propose a subject for a 
mele and appoint each one to furnish a line or idea, which was 
subjected to the criticism of the others. And in this manner, 
not unlike the passage of a long bill by sections in any legishi- 
tive body, they proceeded until the whole was completed. 

As an instance of the remarkable rapidity with whicli 
some of them memorized these meles, as well as showing the 
estimation in which compositions of the highest class were 
held, the folio \ving incident, related by Mr. Fornander of the 
visit of Lonoikamakahiki, a Hawaiian chief, to Kakuhihewa, 
chief of Oahu, wdll serve. "^ 

"'After Lono (name abbreviated from above) bad h^ft liis 
royal host in the evening and retired to rest, lie got up and 
went down to the beach to sleep in his canoe, where the 
cool breeze of the sea would fan and refresli him. While 
there, another double canoe arrived during the night from 
Ivauai, having on board a chiefess named Ohaikawilirda, bouud 
to Hawaii on a visit. I^ono accosted the stranger, inqvured 
the news from Kauai, and in course of conversation learned 
that a new^ mele or cliant had just been com])osed in honor of 
this chief ess's name; that it was only known to a few of the 
highest chiefs on Kauai, and had not yet IxM'ome public. 
Prompted by curiosity and a natural bent for acquiring all 
sorts of knowledge, Lono entreated the cliiefess to re])eat tlie 
chant, which she complaisantly did, and Lono's (fuick ear 
Jind retentive memory soon caught and correctly retained 
the whole of it. 

^"His expected slee]j on the beach having been thus iutei-- 
I'npted, Lono returned to the house and slept soundly till late 
^li the morning. 

"Kakuhihewa, having enjoyed an uuinterru])ted night's 
^'^"^t, rose early next morning and repaired to the seashore 
^"t* a bath, according to the custom. He there found the canoe 

* Polynesian Race, Vol. II, pp. 118-119. 
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of the Kauai chiefess just getting rt^adv to leave. Saluting 
the stranger, lie also inquired the latest news from Kauai, and 
received the same information that Lono had received, 
of which fact, however, Kakuhihewa was ignorant. Having 
repeated the chant to Kakuhihewa, and he having committed 
it to memory, the Kauai chiefess made sail and departed, and 
Kakuhihewa returned to his palace much pleased with the 
opportunity of puzzling his guest, when he should awake, 
witli the latest news from Kauai. When Lono finally awoke 
and made his appearance, Kakuhihewa challenged him to 
chant the latest mele from Kauai. Without hesitation Lono 
complied, and recited the chant correctly from beginning to 
end, to the great discomfiture and perplexity of Kakuhihewa.'' 
The opening lines of this chant are beautifully smooth and 
musical, and are given here, that the reader may have an idea 
of the Hawaiian style of composition. The vowels are sounded 
as in French, and each one is in a separate syllable. In pro- 
nunciation the accent should be placed on the penult im a. 
There are exceptions to these rules, but it would l)e impossible 
and is unnecessary to give examples here. The lines read : 

*'0 ke aHalia liu o Mana, 

Ke uhai la no. 

Ke uhai la ka wai ; 
Ke uhai la ka wai a Kamakahou. 

Wai alialia, 

Wai o Mana. 

Mehe kai la ka wai, 

Mehe wai la ke kai ; 
Mehe kai la ka wai o Kamakahou." 

The English translation is as follow^s: 

"The salt pond of Mana 

Is breaking away. 
Breaking away is the water, 
Breaking away is the water of Kamakahou. 

Salt is the water, 

The water of Mana. 
Like the sea is the water, 
Like water is the sea, 
Like the sea is the water of Kamakahou." 

In tlie above will be noticed the transposition and rep^'ti 
tion of lines, which practice is common throughout Polynesia. 
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and often the effect is quite pleasing. Sometimes one or more 
words are changed without affecting the sense, as in the fol- 
h)wing, nunnhi and nonolo being synonymous terms for the 
chirp of a bird : 

"[ ka leo o ka manu-a- 
E niinulu mai ana-a- 
E nonolo mai ana -a." 
Transhition : 

"Heard is the voice of the bird 
The twittering from its throat 
The warbUng from its throat/' 

iS^umerous examples like the following might also be fur- 
nished : 

''The scattered islands are in a row, 
Placed evenly from east to west ; 
Spread evenly is the land in a row/' etc. 

Words frequently are repeated in a single line, as: 

"The rain flies — flies with the wind." 
Again with the use of ''that'' and ^'this/' common in ora- 
tory as well as in poetry, occur repetitions such as: 

"The altar, the altar of that one, 
Hakuhakualani is my father: 
The altar, the altar of this one, 
Hakuhakualani is my mother." 

And the following, alluding to a battle: 

"That was a chief, this was a chief — 
The stake was the island." 

Rhymes, such as 

"He henua hiwaoa me Aheetai, 
He henua hivvahiwa Aomai." 

"A beautiful country far from Aheetai, 
A beautiful country is Aomai," 

from a ^Marquesan poem, are sometimes encountered, but as 
previously noted, are accidental. 

There seems to have been no one who earned the appella- 
Hon of ^'The Poet of the Isles,'' yet there were many famous 
I'ards whose nieles are still held in high repute. The style of 
^'omposition has remained the same from the earliest times; 
^Hodern composers imitate but do not excel the ancient; and 
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except that a few words used in the oldest chants have become 
obsolete, there has been no change in the poetic dialect. 

There is a suddenness or abruptness to Polynesian poetry, 
both ancient and modern, that causes it to appear broken and 
jagged in reading, like many of the best-known specimens of 
Oriental verse. The compositions of all barbarous or savage 
peoples are similarly sententious and elliptical, but in cantilla- 
tion this unevenness is materially modiiied. The oldest chants 
of the Islanders do not differ greatly in style from the best 
of the most ancient that have come down to us from Eastern 
nations. 

Their poems are redundant with figures, many of them 
bold and beautiful. Their composers frequently introduce 
allegory and metaphor, and similitudes are common. The 
metaphysical conceptions of some of the older poets are strik- 
ing, and all possess a strong love for the miraculous. They 
are frequently luxuriant in description and exhibit touches of 
true pathos. There is also manifest a love of and intimate 
acquaintance wdth nature and natural phenomena, and though 
graphic in their descriptions where such are personified or 
compared figuratively wdth their heroes, yet there has not 
been found one Hawaiian poem, however short, addressed to 
the seas that surround them, the volcanic peaks that tower 
above, the verdurous valleys that nestle betw^een basaltic 
ridges, the palm that beautifies the beaches, or the stately 
koa of the forest. (In this regard the compositions of some 
of the more southern groups are in advance of the Hawaiian. ) 
iS^or have they odes to the emotions or passions, although fre- 
quent allusion to them, with faithful portrayal, occurs in tin' 
meles. 

To one imacquainted with the customs and folklore of tli«' 
Polynesians, many passages in their chants appear ambiguous- 
And even to many intelligent Hawaiians the meaning i^ 
clouded, owing in great measure to ivhat were figures an ! 
allegories being accepted literally after the lapse of time. An'^ 
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although not fiiUv understood by later composers, refei-enees 
to such passages are incorporated into more rei^ent chants and 
their real meaning therebv hidden. Often these parts wliich 
appear obscure on first reading, when understood are the 
most beautiful. Much confusion arises at times from the 
names of their heroes. The llawaiians are given names of 
objects, events, and physical peculiarities, as is common among 
most uncivilized peoples. Some of these are odd enough and 
others are poetic. looted personages frequently have a num- 
ber of epithets, and advantage is often taken of this to make 
a play on words. These are sometimes ironical and some- 
times humorous, but usually in praise — and always mislead- 
ing when not understood. 

To appreciate fully the beauties of the meles of the Poly- 
nesians, it is necessary to possess some familiarity with their 
history, mythology, traditions and habits. But the same may 
be said of the compositions of any other people. What, in- 
deed, would be to the reader the grandest epic in our own 
tongue without a knowledge of ancient mythology (Hebraic, 
Grecian and Egyptian) and of prominent personages and 
events in the history of the world ? 'No poet is more given 
than ]\[ilton to straying from the beaten pathway in search 
of rare treasures hidden away in secreted nooks; and lie is 
u(»ver grander than w^hen he soars away from his theme to 
make a striking comparison. 

Composers of the Hawaiian mele inoas, or name songs, and 
mele koihonuas, usually laudatory of some chief, have been 
much given to coupling the names of their heroes with famous 
men of an earlier day, and the giving of a local habitation to 
events of a remote antiquity some of which occurred elsewhere, 
riie introduction of such persons and events frequently results 
in the perpetration of anachronisms mystifying to the most 
<*areful student of Polynesian lore. 

Xo less confusing are references to local customs which 
"ften are not understood by others than those resident among 
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the people of whom the eouiposer was one. The lines from a 

Mangaian lament^ 

''Slices of Maratua's ears 
Announce all new possessions." 

sound strangely enongh and are without meaning to the reader. 

Alaratua w^as the person selected to be sacriticed *when 
])eaee was declared after a war, and according to custom his 
ears were severed from tlie head, the right ear representing the 
nortli side of the island of Alangaia, and the left the south side, 
aud these were divided into as many pieces as there were 
districts for sub-chiefs. 

Many such passages are encountered. 

Like Homer the Polynesian poets bring the gods from 
their abodes above or beneath the earth or from the sea to 
perform, or enable favored personages of this sphere to per- 
form, prodigies in their battles, games, or other contests. 
Their mythology resembles in some respects that of ancient 
Greece, and the stories told of their traditionary heroes are 
not more ridiculous or less entertaining than those of the cul- 
tured Athenians. 

Proud of their race, its history and their illustrious rulers 
and legendary characters, and devotedly attached to their island 
homes, they love to glorify each in their meles, by the recita- 
tion of which they are often deeply stirred. 

They are children of Xature and chant Nature's language 
in her own music. As the waves are the amanuenses of tln^ 
winds and carve their records upon the rocks, so the Polyn(^- 
sians, not less impressionable, have the music of the winds 
and the tides — as heard on the coral reefs, in the forests aud 
mountain clefts — graved into their souls and give it expres- 
sion in the songs of their ever-beautiful isles. In listening to 
their cantillation we hear the roaring of the distant waterfall 
the moaning of the winds, the wild rage of the billows, the 
murmuring of the rivulet — increasing and diminishing in vol- 
ume, rising and falling, as wafted to us from a distance, and 
falling' a^'ain until subdued to a mere breath. 
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One of the earliest forms of eoin])osition was the ])rayer, 
and many of snch as chanted by the priests have been ]>rr- 
served. The following prayer to Lono, of particular historicnl 
vahie to students of Polynesian religions^ is an excellent s])eci- 
men of one of these ancient Hawaiian offerings: 

PRAYER TO LONO.* 
"Strangely lofty indeed is this heaven, 
This very heaven which separates the seasons of heaven : 
Trembling is the lowest point. 

Jj: ^ sK ^s * * Hi 

Extended be the sacred worship of Lono, 
Extended through Kahiki and worshiped. 

Budding are the leaves of Lono, 

Changing is the image of the god. 

Changing within Maewa-lani ; 

Sounded has the shell in Papa-ia-mea. 
Silent are the heavens ; 

The eyes of Lono have been seen by Kahiki ; 
Extended be the rays of light. 
The leaves of Lono are falling, 
Doomed is the image of Lono to destruction ; 
Standing it falls to the foundation of the land ; 
Bending low is the glory. 

Covered is the god by the heaven ; 

Fastened up is that heaven. 

Covered is the god by the shell of the earth. 

Squeaking is the voice of the Alae inside of Kanikawi ; 

Cracking is the voice of the thunder — 

Cracking inside of the shining black cloud. 

Broken up are the mountain springs from below, 

Passed away has the god, he dwells in the clefts; 
Gone is the god, he dwells in obscurity ; 

Passed has the god Lono, he dwells in the mire. 
Sounding is the voice of the shell-fish ; 
Sounding increasingly is the voice of the snails. 
Sounding excitingly is the voice of the birds; 
Cracking is the voice of the trees in the forest. 
Here is your body of a bird, O Lono! 
Whirling up is the dust in the sky, 
Flying are the eyes of Lono to the altar of Hoomo; 

And he dwells here in the land. 

Growing is the body high up to heaven; 

Passed away are the former blustering winds. 

The hrst-born children of Hinaiaeleele. 
May I be saved by you, O Lono, my god! 
Saved by the supporting prayer! 



* Polynesian Race, Vol. II, p. 355- 
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Saved by the holy water ! 

Saved by the sacrifice to you, O god ! 

Here is the sacrifice, an offering of (prayer) words." 

Kefereiice has been made to the use of refrains l)y Polyne- 
sian poets. These were nsed more often and more meth<:)dical]y 
in the southern groups than in Hawaii, the subdivision of 
compositions into stanzas being more perfect there and more 
common. A number of refrains recurring regularly as the 
closing lines of successive stanzas, are here given as fair sam- 
ples from Mangaia: 

*'Our garments are mourning weeds and flow^ers" 
''Grief fills thy widow as she turns (on her pillow)." 
"My wife became a tower of safety." 
*'My home was where the laurel tree grows." 
**Never more will Iva be seen." 
*Xist to the southwest wind awakening." 
"Fell the fair palm soaring above all others 
At Araata ; now the tribe of Teipe mourns." 

The last above is from a lament over the death of a chief. 
And the following refers to the need of a friend's protection, 
the use of the word ^^shadow" as here given being common 
throughout Polynesia : 

"O for a rock under whose shadow I might rest." 

A leading occupation of the men of all the Pacific Islands 
w-as war, and most of their celebrated poems are devoted to the 
exploits of their heroes and tribesmen, to their principal bat- 
tles and to the results of their conflicts. It was considered a 
great honor to be killed in battle. The spirits of those who 
were not slain in war were supposed to enter the dominions 
of Mini, or Milu, in netherland. The following lines are froiii 
a lament for a Mangaian who did not die a warrior^s death, 
censuring the god Tane in ^vhom, apparently, the deceased had 
placed his faith : 

*'(3h, my god, thou hast failed me ! 

Thou didst promise life. 
Thy worshipers were to be as a forest. 
To fall only by the axe in battle." 
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Quite similar are these quotations from Maori laments. "^ 
'Mf thou hadst fallen in battle on account 
Of Rotua, then no lamentation would be made." 

*'Hadst thou fallen on the battle field 
At Tauranga, when Tee Mara and Ihumounga were 

discomfited, lo, 
It had been well with thee and us; 
Thy passage to the grave would then 
Have been as smooth as these fine 
Mats on which we lie.' 

A Maiigaian poet well explains tlie nnsettled conditions in 
his own island, and throughont the Paeitie archipelagoes as 
well, in a single line: 

"Mangaia ever belongs to the bravest." 
And a Hawaiian poet describes with like conciseness the 
constant dread of w^ar in Avhich the people lived: 
''Start not at the rustling of the leaves. 
Lookest thou behind thee for a lurking foe? 
Ah ! how timidly thou turnest around." 

The relentless pnrsnit of the tribe of Teipe after defeat in 
battle is referred to bj a Mangaian poet as follows : 

''Teipe is as a defenseless bird, flying hither and thither." 

Another composer of the same island, referring to the 
fickleness of Kongo, the god of Avar, describes a change of 
rnlers thns: 

"Long and peaceful was the rule of Mautara, 

Enduring five sacred lustrums. 
Like a tall palm was the priestly sway. 

His descendants, Potiki 
And Ngara, reigned three lustrums apiece; 

Then Rongo willed 
That those who had been chiefs should be slaves." 

A Maori laments as follows the death of one who fell figlit- 
ing for his land of Moerangi : 

"Where are the spears which thou so 
Fondly nursed on yesternight? 
The garments which w^ere fastened 
To thy heart-strings — who loosened those? 
Is Moerangi a ship on board of wliich 
Thou sailest to thy death?" 



=^From the Maori Mementos, by Chas. O. B. Davis, from which 
other quotations for this review have Ix'cn made. 
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A Hawaiian poet tells the result of a battle in the lines: 
"The ghosts are crowded together. They are dead, 
Flown to the pit of ohlivion, to the pit where regret 
Cometh not." 

■Jf ^ -K- -K- 

In tlie warm southern latitudes where courting was short 
and fervid, and where brides frequently became such by force, 
sentiment is not wholly wanting in the chants of the islanders. 
A homesick and lovesick Mangaian sang: * 

"Under yon ancient banyan tree 
Was I hrst seen by my lover, 
Covered with sweet-scented flowers." 
Another poet of the same island in a composition border- 
ing on the Anachreontic, thus praises the charms of women : 
"Red necklaces for Mauapa 
To win the favor of the fair, 
Mixed with leaves of purple hue." 
And here is a specimen from Easter Island, in which a 
maiden avows her love: 

"Who is sorrowing? It is Hengu-a-manu Hakopa, 
A red branch descended from her father. 

Hi 5^ i^ Hi 5JS 

She has long been yearning after you. 
Send your brother as a mediator of love between us." 
Glimpses of Oriental splendor are obtained in the follow- 
ing extracts from a very ancient Marquesan chant of the cre- 
ation : 

"And dwelt as kings in the most beautiful places 
Supported on thrones, large, many-colored, wondrous." 

"Ono is powerful and great, 
Atea is adorned with riches changeable and dazzling, 
Ono is adorned with princely wealth and power." 
Other samples from Hawaii are: 
"The breaking light of morn — the sudden flash of light is Leama- 
noaano." 

"The strong blast, the sweeping rain, the smiting wind of winter, 

The straight falling rain, the rain without wind, 

The rain with wind, as at Kona : 

Such is the chief, the gust, the wind of Kona, 

The hurricane tearing down villages. 

Laying waste the land, the very Kamaniheunonea." 

As elsewhere noted the Polynesians are fond of admiring 
the beauties of nature, and make frequent reference to such 
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in their songs and longer poems. The following specimens 
will serve as examples : 
From Hawaii — 

''Fallen has the wind, it is sleeping — eh — 
Resting is the wind, sleeping indeed — eh — /' 

**Never quiet, never falling, never sleeping. 
Never noisy is the sea of the sacred caves." 

"Lowering were the clouds in the month of Hinaiaelcele." 

"The mountains are covered with pointed rushing clouds, bearing 
strong winds." 

From Mangaia — 

"I love the fragrance of the flowers 
At Aupuru, from fairy women 
Arraying themselves by starlight, 
Whilst Ina in the moon looks on." 

"Stood awhile to gaze wistfully 
At the glories of the setting sun." 

From the specimens of Polynesian poetical compositions 
given in this review, necessarily fragmentary, many points of 
similarity from isolated islands or archipelagoes far removed 
from one another will he noticed. Expressions strange to 
other parts of the world, save in adjacent islands and the nunu- 
land of Asia whence these people emigrated centnries ago, are 
common to all portions of Polynesia. ('Onld entire poems he 
given, the resemhlance in style of com])osition and forms of 
expression wonld he seen to he far greater tlian is shown hy 
the nnmber of brief extracts presented. 

Tn all parts of Polynesia several classes of ])oenis are com- 
])osed. The solo and chorns was and is connnon to all sec- 
tions of the Pacific, bnt appears to have been more nsed in 
the central gronps. In this portion of Oceanica more ])oems 
were addressed directly to natural objects than in the extreme 
sonth ov north. In the Fijis, Friendlies, and otlier groups of 
the region, dramatic songs have l)een composed to l)e ])ro- 
dnced, after frequent rehearsals, on native fete days, wliich 
have represented the surf beating upon the shore in calm and 
storm, the action of the winds in mildness and in anger, and 
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other similar plays of the elements. Dramatic poems are 
known to all parts of Polynesia and in many islands the tem- 
per of the elements is represented in connection with some 
person or event sought to be commemorated, but are not 
directly portrayed as merely descriptive of elemental changes 
and disturbances. 

ilore progress appears to have been mad(» with versifica- 
tion in tliese central islands than elsewhere, so far as known at 
this time, the division into stanzas often being methodical and 
the arrangement perfect. Mangaians, in quoting from their 
poems, often designate the stanzas from which the lines are 
taken. In other groups the break into verses is marked, as has 
been })reviously stated, by the repetition of refrains at certain 
intervals, and in other ways, the stanzas usually containing as 
many lines as one can speak or chant at a single respiration. 
Some of the long poems seem to be thus marked for cantilla- 
tion. The writer once heard a Hawaiian woman chanting a 
nu^le inoa in honor of a chief ess on a public occasion, which 
appeared to be thus subdivided. She possessed a sweet voice 
aud sang in a low soft monotone. Starting with a full breath 
the tone would gradual!}^ and gently fall away in lessening 
voluuie until it became a mere shadow of sound trembling upon 
the brink of silence. This process w^as repeated stanza by 
stanza, breath by breath, until a mele of several hundred 
lines had been repeated. 

In the early part of this article the manner of preserva- 
tion of the old meles of the southern seas was descril)ed, but 
there was in the Pacific one notable exception, and that was 
in Easter Island, the inhabitants of which had a written lan- 
guage. 

Samples of old poetical compositions from that island 
giveu on preceding' pages are from incised wooden tablets. 
Tlie knowledge of this written language dates back to a remote 
period, and was possessed only by the royal family, the priu- 
<Mpal chiefs and their sons and by the priests. This knowledge 
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continued to a recent date, but at present no one is known to 
possess the ability to read the existing records. The ]MM)pl(» 
of the island were from the earliest times, (hiring the reigns 
of fifty-seven kings, assembled once each year at a particidar 
locality to hear the tablets read, and thns the meaning of some 
of the inscriptions are known, a few^ of the natives being abk' 
to repeat them verbatim. 

The poetry of all branches of the Polynesian race is well 
worthy the attention of carefnl stndents, and the best speci- 
mens should be preserA^ed in their original words as well as 
rendered into English for better preservation. This is partic- 
ularly true of the older epics, some of which have been shown 
to posse^^s an antiquity of more than a thousand years, and 
are valuable historically, notable among which is the Marque- 
san poem of the creation, a beautiful allegory, from which 
brief extracts have l)een made for the purposes of this review. 



THE PAN-PACIFIC UNION. 

BY WALTER E. FREAK. 



THE Hands-around-the-Pacific movement was inaugurated 
ten years ago at a Pan-Pacific conference held in Hono- 
lulu. Its general objects were to further cultivate the 
spirit of interracial brotherhood which liad already l)ecome 
such a notable feature in Hawaii, to develop a similar spirit 
among all the peoples in and about this greatest of oceans, and 
generally to promote the welfare of Pacific lands. The live 
wire of this splendid conception was Alexander Hume Ford, 
whose energy and enthusiasm have evoked deep interst in it 
Mot alone in Hawaii but on the ''Coast/' and in Australia, Xew 
Zealand and the Orient, all of which countries he has visited 
'IS a propagandist of the movement. 

The Pan-Pacific Union is the outgrowth of the Hands- 
aroiuid-the-Pacific movement. It is an incorporated l)ody, witli 
twenty-one trustees, organized to hold and care for property 
<nul to transact business in connection with subsidiary l>odies. 
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It is hoped that in time the trustees will be appointed only by 
governments of Pacific lands, and that the Pan-Pacific Union 
will bear much the same relation to such governments that th(^ 
I^an-American Union bears to the governments of the United 
States and the Latin- American countries. 

The Pan-Pacific Association, affiliated with the Pan-Pacific 
Ihiion, is an unincorporated organization^ membership in 
wliich is open to all who sympathize with and are willing to 
promote the objects of the Pan-Pacific Union. The dues are 
$2.50 a year. This entitles the member to receive ^^Tlie Mid- 
Pacific Magazine"^ a monthly, now eight ye^ars old. 

Briefly, the specific objects of the Pan-Pacific Union, as 
set forth in its charter, are: — 

1. To call in conference delegates from all Pacific peoples 
for the purpose of discussing and furthering the interest com- 
mon to Pacific nations. 

2. To maintain in Hawaii and other Pacific lands bureaus 
of information and education concerning matters of interest to 
the people of the Pacific, and to disseminate to the world infor- 
mation of every kind of progress and opportunity in Pacific 
lands, and to promote the comfort and interests of all visitors. 

8. To aid and assist those in all Pacific communities to 
better understand each other, and to work together for the 
furtherance of the best interests of the land of their adoption, 
and, through them, to spread abroad about the Pacific tlie 
friendly spirit of inter-racial co-operation. 

4. To assist and to aid the different races in lands of the 
Pacific to cooperate in local fairs, to raise produce, and to cre- 
ate home manufactured goods. 

5. To owm real estate, erect buildings needed for housing 
exhibits; provided and maintained by the respective local 
committees. 

6. To maintain a Pan-Pacific (Commercial ^fuseum, an<l 
Art Gallery . 

7. To create dioramas, gather exhibits, books and other 
Pan-Pacific material of educational or instructive value. 

8. To promote and conduct a Pan-Pacific Ex])osition of 
the handicrafts of the Pacific peoples, of their works of art, 
and scenic dioramas of the most beautiful bits of Pacific kn(1^^* 
or illustrating great Pacific industries. 
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9. To establish and maintain a permanent college and 
^^clearing house'' of information (printed and otherwise) con- 
cerning the lands, commerce, peoples, and trade opportunities 
in countries of the Pacific, creating libraries of commercial 
knowledge, and training men in this commercial knowledge of 
Pacific lands. 

10. To secure the co-operation and support of Federal 
and State governments, chambers of commerce, city govern- 
ments, and of individuals. 

11. To enlist for this work of publicity in behalf of Alas- 
ka, the Territory of Hawaii, the Philippines, Federal aid and 
financial support, as well as similar cooperation and support 
from all Pacific governments. 

12. To bring all nations and peoples about the Pacific 
Ocean into closer friendly and commercial contact and I'el at ion- 
ship. 

The President of the Pan-Pacific TJnion is the Go\'ernor of 
Hawaii. Its honorary presidents are heads of or high officials 
in Pacific governments. On the 22nd of last Jime, the day on 
which Charles J. McCarthy was inaugurated as Governor of 
Hawaii, he was inaugurated also as President of the ]\an-Pa- 
cific Union. This was in the presence of the Secretary of the 
Interior, Franklin K. Lane, who accepted an honorary presi- 
dency of the Union, and was presented by the many Pacific 
races in Hawaii with flags of their respective Pacific countries 
to present to President Wilson with the request that the latter 
accept an honorary presidency of the Union. 

In many cities of the Pacific there are Pan-Pacific clubs 
and these are generally affiliated with the Pan-Pacific I'nion, 
although they are independently governed bodies. Many of 
them celebrate Balboa, or Pan-Pacific, Day, the 17th of Sep- 
tember, by holding meetings of representatives of all Pacific 
races in their respective communities. This celebration was 
greatly extended this last September in Hawaii. Meetings 
were held throughout the entire week, called Pan-Pacific week, 
and many Hawaiian and Pacific problems were the subjects 
of enlightening discussion. 

It is planned to hold a Pan-Pacific conference of the lead- 
ers of thought and commerce from Pacific lands in Honolulu 
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iiuiucdiately after the \vai% or perhaps earlier, for a discussion 
of after-war plans together with the proposed Monroe doctrine 
for the Pacific. 

Ilonolnln lias heen selected as the logical center for Pan- 
Pacific conferences. Here heads of governments and leading 
hnsiness men of Pacific conntries often meet and are enter- 
tained hy the officers of the Pan-Pacific Union. 

Plans ai'e in progress to nnite with the Mid-Pacific Insti- 
tnte in establishing at the crossroads of the Pacific a Pan- 
J^acific connnercial college, where students from every Pacific 
land mav come and, among men of their own race and of every 
otlier race of the Pacific, study the varied business methods, 
customs, language and liistory of Pacific peoples. Already 
theiT is in course of organization a eJunior Pan-Pacific Cham- 
ber of (^ommerce in Honolulu, intended to train young men 
of the different races growing up in Hawaii to work together 
for the welfare of the Territory and the Pacific. 

As an outgrowth of these aims and of the request of the 
San Francisco representative of the Federal Shipping Board 
for information and suggestions looking to the preparation of 
Hawaii to become the central supply and service station of the 
Pacific for all lands that border the ocean, a Pan-Pacific 
Cliamber of Commerce committee has recently been created 
and this has held a conference of representatives of all of the 
Chambers of Connnerce in the Hawaiian Islands, including 
those of American,. Chinese and flapanese citizens, with a view 
to having all of these cliand)ers work under one Pan-Pacifie 
committee to aid Haw^aii in her service of all Pacific lands. 

Tlie Pacific governments liave been asked to send perma- 
nent representatives to Honolulu who will be on the directorate 
of tlie Pan-Pacific Union and, it is hoped, fill chairs in the 
pro})osed Pan-Pacific commercial college. When tlie govern- 
ments and ])eople of this gre^at (K»ean have really stretched 
tlieir hands in friendship around the Pacific, Honolulu mn>t 
naturally be tlie hub and central clearing house of the move- 
ment. Her mission is that of service. 



A LITTLE KNOWN ENGINEERING WORK IN 

HAWAII. 



BY J. X. S. WIT.LIxVMS. 



THE District of Kohala, Island of Hawaii, is celebrated as 
the birthplace of the great Kainehaiueha 1, whose an- 
cestral lands and estates were sitnated at and near 
Halawa, and whose memory is kept alive in the mind of the 
passerby when he observes the statne of that powerfnl king 
which stands near the government road at Halawa, looking 
out towards Mani and Oahn, the scenes of his latest conqnests. 
To those interested in the life and works of the ancient 
Hawaiians there are few if any districts in this Territory 
which repay search and investigation better than this same 
District of Kohala, as it was in the olden days one of the 
most thickly popnlated of any. One is impressed with this 
thonght when skirting the shores of the district in the good ship 
"'Manna Kea'' in the daytime, as the innnmerable stone wall 
enclosures of all vshapes and sizes indicate very clearly what 
the density of the population in those parts ninst have been in 
the early days in these islands when "might was right and the 
weakest went to the walF'. 

Much has been written and said about the heiaus, the paved 
roads, the ancient ditches, and the burial caves which were con- 
structed and used in the olden days in this country, but few 
]>eople have even heard of, and fewer still have ever seen tlie 
remarkable engineering work situated in this district, which is 
about to be described. 

In the land of Waiapuka, now partly in tlu^ possession of 
the estate of Bernice Pauahi Bishop, there is a grant shown on 
the maps, and known as Royal Patent 87, Land Commission 
Award 511, to J. P. Parker, having an area of 21.7 acres. 
This Grant is situated alongside of the Xene stream which 
forms the Western boundary of the land or Ahupviaa of 
\Vaiapuka. This grant is within a short distance on the south- 
<^vly side of the government road which enters the Pololn 
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gulch a half-mile or so beyond the ISTene stream^ to the east- 
ward. 

This grant, XL P. 37, contains several acres of taro lands 
the water for which is brought out from the stream above 
mentioned in the manner to be described, but before entering 
upon this description it becomes necessary to explain the con- 
tours of this land which are quite unusual. The eastern banks 
of the E^ene stream is composed of a narrow rocky ridge sit- 
uated within the grant of land to J. P. Parker, which ridge 
is about twenty feet higher than the bed of the stream itself, 
and is only about 200 feet wide, the taro lands mentioned within 
the boundaries of the said grant are in their entirety lower 
than the bed of the stream itself, so that it is possible by driv- 
ing a tunnel through the ridge at a suitable point to deliver 
water from the Xene stream on the taro lands, and this has 
been done, as shown on the sketch map of the property which 
was obtained by courtesy of the Territorial Survey Office, and 
is attached to this paper. 

This work consists of a diverting dam constructed in the 
bed of the N"ene stream, very substantially made, with the up- 
stream side of the dam properly paved so that boulders brought 
dowm by freshets might pass over the crest of the dam without 
causing damage to the dam itself, a side ditch leading from the 
up-stream side of the dam to the face or entry portal of the 
tunnel, which at this point has been driven through the rocky 
ridge mentioned above. The diverting dam and side ditch 
would not attract any attention from passersby, as such works 
are to be seen on any sugar plantation, or in connection with 
rice fields or taro lands, but the construction of the tunnel or 
aqueduct is so unusual as to immediately raise questions in the 
mind of the observer as to why such methods were adopted. 

The drift through the ridge is only about 200 feet long 
from entry to discharge, and the depth of the floor of the 
tunnel below the surface of the ground does »ot exceed at any 
point more than twenty feet. From all indications the first 
work done was the sinking of no less than nineteen wells or 
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sliafts from nine to ten feet apart on a line laid ont on t\w 
surface of th(- groinnl, these shafts or wells are abont fonr feet 
in diameter, and were snnk to the level of the bed of the stream 
or a little lower, and after this had been accomplished the tnn- 
nel was completed by driving both ways from the bottom of 
these shafts or wells nntil they had been all connected and the 
waterway com])let(Hl. The material evidence that tliis was the 
method a(lo])t(Ml in carrying ont this work is plainly to be seen 
on the gronnd at the ])resent day, and the writer has spent some 
time in looking over the gronnd, making measnrements and 
generally examining this remarkable^ piece of constrnction. 

The reasons which led up to the adoption of this method 
of constrnction can be only gnessed at at this date, and it may 
be that tlie tminel driver was uncertain as to his levels, or had 
no means whereby he conld assnre himself that if he drove tlie 
heads from each end of the tnnnel lie W(mld meet on a reason- 
able alignment in the middle ; or he wanted to make absolutely 
sure that when the acpieduct was finished water would run 
through it. Furthermore it is quite possible that as labor must 
have been very cheaply obtained when this work was carried 
out, the cost for labor was a secondary consideration, and speed 
of construction may also have been an object, as it is clear that 
with nineteen sliafts to work in a very much larger number of 
men could be employed than if the driving of the tunnel had 
been prosecuted from each end only. 

Many encpriries have been made as to who it w^as that con- 
ceived the idea and carried out this v(»ry remarkable work, but 
no thoroughly satisfactory answers liave been obtained. One 
said that according to tradition this w^aterway had been con- 
structed by the ''menehimes'- or legendary dw^arfs; another was 
sure that the acpieduct had been driven and put into operation 
under the orders of Kamehameha the Great; another stated 
that he had been informed that the tunnel was in existence 
before Kamehameha\s time, so tliere was nothing for it but to 
search records, books of travel in the Hawaiian Islands in 
early days, and other sources of information, in the endeavor 
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to find some clue wliieli would lead to a n^asoiiahle a|)])i'()xinia- 
tioii as to tlie time when this work was done, and as to wlio 
did it. 

In the Journal of the liev. William Ellis, an Knoiish mis- 
sionary wdio made a tour of tiie islaiuls in the snnimer of the 
year 1823, one can read of a visit to the District of Kohala, 
and of the interview with one of the m(ai-at-arms of Kameha- 
media tlie Great, (who had died in 1819, oidy four years l)e- 
fore). Tliis man, full of pride in his deceased leader and kini>', 
i>'ave Mr. Ellis many details of the king's life and accomplisli- 
ments, and showed to the visiting missionary many works and 
improvements which had -been carried out by Xamehameha 
in early days. It is significant, however, that no mention 
Avliatever was made by Mr. Ellis of the engineering work which 
this paper describes. ^Mention is made of a Mr. J^arker, an 
American farmer, who cidtivated a considerable tract of land, 
and who lived near Pololu Gulch ; from the context, pre- 
sumably on the Kohala side of tlie gulch. 

The aqueduct or tunnel which has been described is sit- 
uated on the piece of land wdiich was conveyed to J. P. Par- 
ker by King Kamehamelia 111 by deed dated January 1st, 
1848, and this conveyance was confirmed after the ^lahele 
(or land division) of 1848, by Royal Patent No. 37, issued in 
accordance with the Land Commission Award Xo. 511 to the 
said Parker. Attached to the original documents on file in the 
Territorial Land Ofhce which cover the conveyance of this 
grant of land to Mr. Parker, is a sketch plan of this property 
with notes of a survey of the same made by T. Metcalf, and 
on this map is clearly shown the acpieduct in question wdth cer- 
tain indications of the method of ccmstruction by tlie sinking 
of a series of shafts a short distance apart. This then is in- 
disputable proof tliat this tunnel had l)een constructed and was 
in operation when this survey was made, sometiine pre\'ious 
to the date of the Land Commission Award on August lt)th, 
1849. 

Inasmuch as Mr. Ellis made no mention of this tnnnc^l in 
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the publislied notes of liis visit to Kohala in 1823, and as 
Kaniehameha's retainer would undoubtedly have showed this 
w ork to Mr. Ellis if the king had in any way been instrumental 
in its construction, it seems to be a fair inference that the 
tuimel had not been constructed at the time of Mr. Ellis' 
visit in 1823. 

We can tlierefore be reasonably sure that this acfueduct was 
dri\'en and put into operation some time between tlie ye^rs 
1823 and 1849, 

It also seems to l>e a fair inference that the Air. Parker 
mentioned in Ellis' Journal is the same Parker to whom 
King Kamehanieha conveyed the piece of property described, 
and that the afpieduct in question was constructed for that same 
Parker, certainly by Hawaiian labor, as that was the only help 
available at that time, and since the use of steel tools and 
blasting ])owder was known in those days, it seeuis to be rea- 
sonal)ly certain that tliese implements for piercing rock w^ere 
used. 

In all probability this was the first w^ater tunnel or aque- 
duct constructed in tliese islands for the purpose of conveying 
water from streams for agricultural purposes. 



IsLAKB tearninCtS. — A Correspondent, nearing the 81st 
milestone on life's journey, recalls his early life in Hawaii in 
the following vein : 

^^Now, in the afterglow, my memory carries me back to 
shaded pathways in aml)rosial woods, lit with the fires of 
never-ending blooms; I hear again the bird-music ringing 
through the green rafters of the woodland aisles; I hear again 
green deeps of the valleys ; I look abroad again over the translu- 
cent waves of the Pacific from the summit of Ilaleakala, and 
see the heavens blue dome in the ^^gloaming", obscured with 
the eerie light from the pit of Kilauea; I hear again the thioi- 
dering of tlie sirrf as it rolls over the coral bars, frets its 
spindrift against the precipitous headlands, or dies away in 
snow-white foam on the vellow sands of Waikiki.'^ 



FORNANDER'S COLLECTION OF HAWAIIAN 
ANTIQUITIES AND FOLK LORE. 

KEViEW BY s. PERCY 8MITII, IX Jouriial Foli/neslan ^ocicfif, 

8E PTEMBEK, 1918. 

WE HAVE now received the third and last ])art of this 
vahiable publieatioii issued as 'VJMeuioirs, Vol I\\, of 
the Berniee Panalii Eishoj) Mnsenin of ilonohihi," 
Hawaiian islands^ and heartily eongratnlate that most exeelh^nt 
W, |)[.iow 9i|4 04 uAvou>| :7?ni>|Km snip in a:^[|t?.io([1[ n\ no nuiosuni 
la^g\^ and to Polynesian scholars in particular, this exce])tional 
collection of Polynesian literatnre. 

The three nnmbers of ^'Memoirs" form a volume, twelve 
hy ten inch(\s, of 609 pages, witli an exhaustive index of iifty- 
twr^ pagers in addition. These traditions were collected hy the 
late- Abraham P'ornander, of Hawaii, and form the basis of his 
great wurk on ''The Polynesian Pace/' 1878. Froiu his posi- 
tion as a judge of the High Court, Fornandin' was in touch 
witli tlie most learned of the old Hawaiians, and many of them 
were persuaded to write down their history, etc., as handed 
down by their forefathers. These original docnments are given 
in the work before ns, expressed in the Hawaiian dialect, with 
tlie translation into English on opposite pages. The early part 
of the Avork was — we nnderstand — translated and supervised 
by onr late nieinber, W. I). Alexander, LL.T)., bnt the bnlk 
of the work is dne to the careful translation of Mr. Thomas G, 
Thrnni, of Honolidn. 

The Avork is illustrated all through by long genealogies, 
Avhicli, to the ordinary reader, possess little interest, but are 
nevertheless of very great importance, as on them depends the 
approximate dates of events in the history of the people, for tlie 
Polynesians, strange to say, whilst frequently able to name 
the niontli and the day — according to their calendar — of any 
happenings, had no system of chronoljogy other than this. This 
is a very strange omission in a people that decidedly had the 
historic instinct; bnt advanced as they were in many ways 
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towards a higher eivilization, tliey did not seem to feel the 
want of dates any more than to be able to say tliat siieh and 
sneh an event oecnrred in tlie time of so and so — and honee thx^ 
great im])ortance of geneak)gies. 

The traditions embodied in this \'obune on the origin of 
tlie l)eo]de do not appc^ar to be so fnll and preeise as those of 
the Maori people of New Zealand. There is in the tirst mele, 
or song, givcm in tlie l)ook, an indieation that tlie eurrent be- 
liefs pointed to the people being, in their minds, antochthones 
on the Hawaiian islands, in which they resc^mble the Samoans. 
And yet there are ex])r(»ssions in this mele, and in other parts 
of their traditions, that decidedly point to migrations to the' 
group. We wonld snggest to the translator that where he used 
the name Tahiti, in the fonrth line of the mele on ])age two, 
that, knowing tliis name to be the (Mpiivalent of the Alaori 
Tawhiti (their word of Tahiti), it is probable the name is 
intended for eitlier Tawhiti-roa or Tawdiiti-nni of ^laori tra- 
dition, which were certainly islands in Indonesia, and not tliat 
of Tahiti Island in the Eastern Pacific. It was from the latter 
island (Tawhiti-nni, wdiich has tentatively been identified with 
l>orneo) that a migration of the Maori branch of the people 
struck across the ocean nntil tliey made land at Ahn, of the 
Ilawaiian Islands, now Oalui. Probably fnrther evidence of 
this identity of geographical names is to be seen in the mele on 
page Kb where Tahiti-tn and Tahiti-moe are mentioned as the 
homelands of Wakea (A tea in other dialects) and Papa (the 
Rangi and Pajya of Maori legends), which we snggest are ex- 
pressions for east and west Tahiti, and thns wonld correspond 
with the two Maori Tawhitis, of which Tawhiti-nni laid to the 
north-east of the other. Bnt this is a snbject that wonld lead 
ns far away from that in hand. 

The connection of some of the names in the long genealog- 
ical table on pages 24-25, with ancestors of the sonthern 
branches of the race, has already been shown in former nnm- 
bers of this ^^^ourna^^ 

On page 28 is to be fonnd the Ilawaiian accoimt of their 
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first eiicoiiiiter with white people (Itaole), which is eiiihodied 
in an ancient chant in reference to ]vnalii (Tn-ariki in .Maori 
form of letters), a former king of Hawaii. It is not (dear 
when this chieftain Honrished, but still, evidently lonir a^ii'o. 
Does this reference to a wliite race, with a strange language, 
reefer to the visit of the Spanish in tlie early sixteenth centiirv '( 
Or, as the storv says, the strangers were seen in Tahiti, does 
it refer to tlie Indonesian Tawhiti allnded to abo\'e ( Tliere 
can be no reasonable donbt that the old Hawaiian voyagers 
were cpiite capal)le of reaching Indonesia gnided hv tln^ knowl- 
edge^ of the route handed down l)y tlieir ancestors \vho came 
from there originally, and here tliev might have met some of 
the early Portngnese exph)rers Avho were in Indonesia as early 
as l-5()9. These haole might even have been Chinese, who fre- 
(]nented the Archipelago as early as the first centiu'v of the 
(Tiristian era, if not before. Fornander mentions (N^>1. IL, 
])age 25) some white foreigners bronght to Hawaii l)y Fan- 
niakna. This is probably the same man as Fanmatiia of New 
Zealand tradition, a noted voyager who flourished some twenty- 
five generations ago. However, these are qnestions snrromided 
by uncertainties. 

The bulk of the traditions are naturally local in color, but 
no doubt, as is often the case, some have been localized, whilst 
in reality the events took place in far distant countries before 
the people settled in Hawaii. For example, the search of 
Aukelenuiaiku (or, to express his name in Maori form, Autere- 
nui-a-itu) for ''The water of life of Kane'' (Te Waiora a Tane, 
in the Maori tradition) is certainly older than the Hawaiian 
settlement. 

We are given in these traditions much relating to the 
])eriod of the long voyages of the Hawaiians, and liere we 
come across other ancestors of the iS'ew Zealand Maoris, ])ar- 
ticularly in the persons of Olopana and his wife Ku'ukia, who 
are no doubt identical with Tu-Koropanga and his wife Rrdai- 
tia, who flourished some twenty-seven generations ago in the 
F]astern Pacific, according to Maori history. Such identities 
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of names tend to show tlie close connection of branches of the 
race now separated by the width of the Pacific. 

There is one thing- that canses some surprise in this series 
of legends, and that is, the absence of the well-known tradi- 
tions in reference to Kahai (l[aori Tawhaki) and of Mani. 
And vet both ancestoi's were known to the Hawaiians, for they 
enter into the genealogical table on page 25 ; and Mr. Wester- 
velt in his little book, ^'Mani, the Demi God/' has preserved a 
great deal relating to the latter from Hawaiian sources, For- 
nander has suggested that Kahai, his father, son and grandson 
were interpolated on the Hawaiian lines from southern 
genealogies, and this seems probable from the period in which 
they appear on the Hawaiian lines. 

Altogether the appearance of this series of traditions 
marks a stage in the history of the Polynesian race to whicli 
the future historian must refer for much that is not elsewhere 
to be found. We congi-atithite Mr. Thrum on his labors, but 
wish lie had seen his way to separate the "article'^ from the 
'Sioun" in pi'oper names, and to have divided some very long 
names into their component parts by hyphens. Of course Ave 
know he was only following those who originally reduced tlu3 
language to wudting, but some of the names prove very difficult 
of pronunciation to those not having a knowledge of Polynesian 
lanffuatices. 



Watktkt beacji pkoject. — Public opinion is aroused from 
time to time at the lessening area available to them of this 
much-heralded Ilonolidu attraction, and demands are made 
that private interests should not bar free* access to the sand 
lieaclh loathing and surf-riding facilities of Waikiki. The 
matter is again agitated from both local and tourist standpoints, 
and is in the hands of a strong comnnttee to devise the Avay 
and means of acquiring rights to a large section of beach prop- 
ei'ty to be tlirown open to the general public, that the famed 
recreative attraction prove Honolulu's worthy asset. 



MORE PETROGLYPHS 

(PUUANAHIJLU AXD llOXOKOUAr) 
BY ALBERT S. BAKEK, M.A., .M.I)., B.l). 



THE writer has long been familiar witli the i)etrogly])lis of 
Kahakui, Kona, and Xaalebn, Kan, so fnllj deserihed 
and pictnred by Mr. J. F. G. Stokes in No. 4, N'ol. IV. 
of the Bishop Mnsenni Occasional Papers and by Rev. W. D. 
Westervelt in the Hawaiian Annual for lOOG. There are 
also descriptions of other petroglyphs in different parts of the 
Territory, and references to other observers, in Mr. Stokes' 
article and in one by Mr. A. F. Jndd in the Hawaiian An- 
nual for 1904. 

For years rnmors of extensive rock writings soniewliere at 
the extreme northern end of Kona have filtered in to me, bnt 
only on recently reading in the paper above mentioned, al)oiit 
Mr. Stokes' discovery of a ^^remarkable sight of a couple of 
acres of pahoehoe closely covered with petroglyphs", on a trail 
^^at Punanahnlu in South Kohala'', where it was ''isolated by 
the flow of lava in 1859 and not easy of approach", did I 
determine to search for it. Mr. Stokes gives eight excellent 
photographs, considering that he had no chalk for outlining, 
and noted, in his brief examination, the innnmerable forms, 
and what he calls concentric rings and cup marks, irregularly 
circular lines for the inclusion or separation of groups, and, 
on the outskirts, Hawaiian names and initials, sometimes dated. 

PrcK^eeding by automobile to Hucdiue, iS' orth Kona, we got 
an early start in the saddle on what proved to be a forty-mile 
round-trip horseback journey on trails, a portion of which was 
over the roughest kind of lava. At one time these trails formed 
the main thoroughfare around the island, but on this occasion 
we saw but two living souls on the whole trip, tho we were 
away from the present main road thirteen hours. Reaching 
Kiholo in less than three hours, we puxshed on toward Kawai- 
hae, thinking that we might find our goal in the section In'- 
tween the flows of 1859, as that was surely "isolated by the 
flow of 1859", but it was away past both branches of this flow, 
^^^ome six or probably eight miles from Kiholo, and about two 
miles before the Kohala line. It was liere, on some brown or 
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rciMi^Ji imh.H'hov jiinr h.-f-HV n l.i-li an flow, rlmt wr mxv 
the tir-r Ilrtwaiiaii lumic. striiuuclv' ciirniii'li wirh ihc dart* of 
my mi'ii Iiirtli. Komi wi- saw ofhcr iuuih's, iuid. loc»kiut>,- iiilini'J, 
l.olt<-l<l the first <!ir<'lcs itn<l ituii'ks. which |inive<l to r<,v<>r iiiore. 
railii-r than \v>-<, ihuii r\v«> in>fo>. Mr. ■Sfokcs Is iij r'vmv In 
(•i;llij!>4 if SoiiTh Kohjilfi: Puiuiiuihulii. Xorth Koiia, hcinp.- eoi-^ 
rcff. fr is nil flic lower trHil, a half riiih' to n. mile hack frfdii 
till. .burc. It mighr he n-m-lw^] as easily froiri ihc Kawjiiliae 
.side. jiid-:i)it"- hy the way it hntks on flic nu\]-K 1 luivc ralkcd 
wi'rh ii iiiiitiher who h}i\'e hceii o\'er tliaf trail witliout seciii.U' 
the tigiircH, |>rulij:j)ly heertiise their atfcnlien wan taken up hy 
the iiaiiH's iiiiril thev had ridden past the area. 




'1'\h- r<N'k is nnusually sol'i for puhoehoc, the Imrscs lun-i 
eiit H path nlouix the trail iieress ir, wliil(» elscnvhcre ir is so 
hard th{it no iinprcssiuii lias been niade by all the yeaj's of 
rraveh the way Iteiu^^ marked by little ^Hles of lava with a 
pieec of coral or a bom- ro slanv white in rlie night. Xo sneb 
\-ariciy uf lava in form or coh»r \m< been seen on any other 
ii*ail, except on the jtiiirnrw* to tbt- snniinif of "ATanna Loa. 
There were also cxeelleiii \icws of all fonr naaintaJns of Ihe^ 
waii. and Ihdeakida, nearly all the way. The bcal, however, 
was terrific; shinimeriii«- over the pahodioe. and risinii* from 
the -Miesoaked redtlish lava, uiitil after two honrs of h-aniii2' 
over n, tdialk and plioto»a-:i]>|i the figures. \vv were dizzv and 
ntinsealed. 



V^^itF Pi-rrHf^niM'Us 




Tlierc i\Yv liiriiilirds of eiivlcs rw\ \\um<muh uf marks uf 
Jill Ivjnxls uH this favorite i\vU\ of mw'wwt Hawaiian rccoi-.l^, 
coveriiiti,* cl(H*!i(h's of tiiiic ami perhaps eeiHurtcs. There art 
enulo hiiHijiH Htfures similar re those so well known at Kalirtliiii 
and elsewhert', animiils or iish uj* hii'ds, circles and circles witir^ 
ill eir(d(';s up to fcMir or live, with m- witlioni dots itl^4ide and 
nlirrk^ ulniig'side, and ])ari oireles, tignrc^s of all kinds inclosed 
ill larg'c iri'egnhvr riiiic's wliich seem to pjoint to a cnnnected 
hisioiy. etc.. etc. There seems to he Hawaiian writinii' from 
ancient ]>reliisrnri<' tinier op, a.nd it is a trnlv j-emai"kal>lc 
phiee. 

There are a few circles in olh{>r places on Hawaii, as ¥.\\\> 
no'leth eallinii' tlieni ''semicircles or coneentrie ring's" I'Kllis' 
"Tour Throno'h Hawaii'', p. U\.). I have ofleii' heen told 
that thcr-e circles record trips aronnd the island, a s(M'ond trip 
pnttinii' iinolher (drele around lh(^ first, ele. The line> near the 
tdrcles nni\- represent the nnndwn- in the partv, and the charac^^ 
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li*!'.- iiH'1ii(](Ml by HI! iiicloi^ing line; may ixiw- the liiHlory (>{ flic 
jdiirrHy. Ilic illuHh-atiuiis will spenk for tlieinsclve.^. Ir wa> 
impoKsilih' lu ^('1 innro thsin a fi-w ^amph"^, ami imt rtll f>f liifst' 
are cliiilkcd. 

Luckily, Jii.-:l lH'f(>rr>' (Ui]'k. rrti tiif return jonriiry, «»p|inciie a 
huuiJl sloiie-pilc ninl n l)il iiurrli of it, on tlie n]i[H>r Adi^ of the 
frail, lH'i,\v<'(»ri tlio pri'Uiiiiciif: IKavh from JrliiMhtliii ami four or 
live mih^'S from Kiholo imvard Jliiclrue au<l ten <xr twelvi.* uiih:'-? 
from fhe oUhts, Wc s;nr a few aJii-iout iierroglyifh.-i of fhe Kaha- 
lini typi' and ten or a thizeu eirelcs, up iu thr<'(- coiiecmtrie om»H, 
ami (Hw with two ddtn iris^iflc. 

Ail <*uiiroly ru'w group, or rather se\"(M"al .aiH^uips, of very 
iirnihuai pi'lrogiyphs was foiuul on ji j-eecnt visit to rh^uuki^tfiHii 
luiikai, sonie tlirtH'- or fVurr miles hy trail from Kuilua. I'heHc 
were fouud Jus^t west of a eenieut salt-pan, on either side of ji 




sUmi- fcuvi' leadiii^ii^ lo the soa, arel riof far east of the heiaii at 
lh(.'^ .^i<l(. of the llsh pniul llcT(^ wore a iiumlK>r of iho Kahahiu 
fyp<' of human %iiri>s again, and guns in exeelleui imiratiun. 
There were also throe b.uaue Htoues, as there- are also tlire*^ 
more in frnur <.f the villago, houses, a riwde or so, som^e Kug- 
fish lellers, au<l various uukiiowii ligures. Again, a >ione's 
ihrow south of the eliapel are a few luuuau iignn-, one ehae 
gated in a^ vory peculiar nurunor, and a single figure rwioo a^ 
far from tlie ehapel in a lino toward the' tombs unriloeasr. 
Then ther»- arc aln. a half (h^.zen guns and a human hgure 
nearly at the hnnhs, in the same line from the ehapel. So far 
as I know these have never heon desr-riUed, and tlie "niis ai'c 
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eertaiiily miiisnal, as well as a peculiar type of what looks 
sometliing like a tall hat. 

Tlie IIawaiiax Anki^ai. for 1915 refers to certain Indian 
})etroglYphs in the States as being so similar to those in Ha- 
waii, tlnit we mav have had early Indian visitors, but tlic* 
r^nuanahnln variety add so many forms tliat it leaves the 
IFawaiian gronp distinct in itself, and excludes any probahh* 
connection. 

Dr. J. Alacmillan Brown of jSJew Zealand visited the Ivaha- 
hni ])etroglyplis ^vith the writer in 1918, and expressed an 
opinion, based on other petroglyphs in the Sonth Sea Islands, 
Tliat the figures might represent humanized turtles or fish, and 
have to do with fishing rites, both wdien on the shore, as at 
Kaiialuu, and when inland. He considered them wholly Ha- 
waiian. While the arms and legs are frequently fiipper-like, 
and some are covered by the tide, yet again, the vai-iety at 
l^uuanahulu excludes tliis theory also. It is a pity that tliis 
iuteresting nmss of ancient picture writing is not more acces- 
sible for study by those competent to undei'take the task. 



KILAUEA VOLCANO DURING 1918. 

BY L. W. DE VIS-XOIITOX, 
ilAWAHAX VOLCANO RESEARCH ASSOC lATIOX. 



THE year just closed has been one of (wtreme interc^st so 
far as the great Volcano of Kilauea is concerned, and lias 
seen spectacular changes and the greatest overt^o^vs tlnit 
hav(^ occurred within the past forty years. It should be remem- 
bered iu studying this brief review, that the observed habits of 
the lava lakes of Kilauea point to a rise to the solstitial period, 
with a fall at equinox. There is, however, a secondary uiove- 
UH-nt, due to gradual restraint ami gradual release of gas 
])ressure, productive of prolonged risiug after the equinoctial 
fall, with a shorter fall before the rise to solstice, wliile, after 
tlie rise to the solstitial period, subsidence uiay be <^x])ected to 
set in, with a pronounced rise immediately before the* regidar 
(quinoctial fall. With this in view, it is iuteresting to hav(^ a 
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brief sniiiinary of the behavior of the Kilanea hiva eolninii with 
its suiiiuiit hikes. The year upeiKMl, as in li)l7, with a 
risinu' hike, the whoh' of the sunnnits of the areat erau' masses, 
or "thuniiiii" ishinds", as tliev are- often, eri'oueoiisly, calh.Mb 
ixMHii," (*h'arly visibh' above the rim of tlic^ ])it. This i-ise eoii- 
)ii)iie(|, as ex])eeTe(|, iij) to {h(^ time of solstie(S and was tlnni 
followecl by o(^nei'al sinking-, so thai, at the- end of tlic month, 
tho hikf's w(M'e fifty Fe(M below the I'im of th(^ ])it. 

Rising set in auain witli the eomiiii»" of Febrnary, an(K as 
the month wore on, i)eeame extrenndy rajiid and sj)e(*taen]ar. 
The ])it presented an extraordinary a])pearanee witli the mohen 
hike^ only a few f(U't b(dow its rim, and the era<r masses t<^we]'- 
im>' fnily ninety feet above the s])eetators. Th(^ (dimax was 
rea('h(M| eai'ly on th(^ mornin'^- of F(d)riiary 'I-U'd, wlien the hikers 
o\'<'rth)W(Hl vi<i,()ronsjy, and in a few monaMits had (h^troyed thi* 
antomobih* road and terminab toii'ether with th(^ trails aeros^^ 
tlio main crater floor i>'enerally iiscmI by visitors. The ov(^rth>ws 
eoiiiinned, amid scmmios of imparall{de<l (^xeitement, for some 
three days, but by Mareli Sth subsidence liad ai>ain s(^t in ami 
the bikes had fallen to a level of al)ont 40 feet l)e]ow tlie j'im 
of tln^ ])it. 

Thereafter, and until the equinox, there was the usual 
steady rising, followed at the equinoctial pc^riod by sliarp subsi- 
dence to 50 ivet below the rim, and continuing until April 12th 
when rc^covery set in, slowly at first, but changing to strong 
rising by tlie end of the month, and continuing, with periods 
of slight flnctnation nntil nearly the close of May, when slow 
sinking connnenced, initil June 20tli, followed by the expeeted 
shar]) rise to the solstice. 

July opened with a rising tendency, but the conditions 
soon bcx^anie stationary and remained so until August 10th. 
when an extraordinarily rapid rise coninienced, lasting for six 
days, the lake l)eing less than 25 feet below the pit rim when 
measured on the 23rd of the montli. 

Tlirongliont September there was a remarkable steadiness 
of tlie lakes with a very sliglit tendency towards sinking, bn.t 
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rising again eomnieneed slowly in Oetobcr, and bv the middle 
of Novend)er had reached an a])parently teni])orary eidniina- 
tion in the ontl)reak of streams of lava throngli the Hoor of the 
main crater at varying distances from the pit, a most nnnsiial 
occnrrence. On the 15th of the month, however, a gigantic 
snhsidence to a de])th of 200 feet took ])lace with spectacnlar 
red-hot a\'ahniches. Thcn-c^after a steady ])eri()d ensned with 
tlie lik(^]ilioo(l of the year closing with a rising lake, and ev(M'y 
])ossil)ility of heavy ovcn-tiows occnrring in the (^arly ])art of 
1910. The Ixdiavior of thc^ lava colnmn has served to strikingly 
\'(M'ify tlie conclusions arrivcMl at during sc^vei'al years of close; 
study, and forms a most valuable ind(?x for future W(U'k at tlu> 
Hawaiian N^olcano ObscM'vatorv. 
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THE Felirvuiry, 1018, issue of the Xatioual (leographic 
Alagazine, in its account of the Katuuii Kx])(Mliti()n's 
explorations of tlie ''A^illey of IVn Thousand Suiokc^s," 
gives the dimensions of the Katmai (*rater, Alaska, which 
(^rn])ted Jnne 12, 1012, as follows: 

Circumference of crater 8.4 miles 

Width of crater rim 3.0 

Area 4.6 " 

Greatest depth 3700 feet 

Our active volcano, Kilauf^a, ther(dV)re may be e(di])sed iu 

uiagnitude of area, as claimed, but n(jt so tln^ convenience and 

safety to ol)servers, who may a])])roach even to the briuk of 

Pole's everlasting fires. I>nt since Katmai has settled down 

to lier smoking task it would seem mm-e a])|)ro])riate to nnvki* 

comparison with tlie crater of llaleakala. 

COMPARATIVE CRATER FIGURES. 

Katmai. Haleakala Kilauea 

Circumference 8.4 miles 20 miles T.85 miles 

Extreme width... 3.0 '' 2.37 " 1.95 " 

Extreme length ^-"^^ " ^•^'' " , 

Area... 4.6 " 19 sq. miles 4.14 sq. miles 

Greatest depth... 3700 feet 2652 feet 500 feet 



OUR RED CROSS WORK 



CONTIa^UlIsG the record of Hawaii's lied Cross activi- 
ties, as given aiitlioritativelv in last Axj^ual, the fol- 
lowing fignres and particulars to September 30, 1918. 
are condensed from the various reports at the rcx'eut annual 
meeting of the orgairization: 

President E. 1). 'lennej^ dealing with its activities, sliowed 
that for the period np to Jnly 1st the American Ked Cross 
through its various chapters liad jjrodnced and sent forward 

in fifteen shipments: 

Refugee garments 490,120 

Hospital supplies 7,123,621 

Hospital garments 10,786,489 

Knitted articles 10,134,501 

Surgical dressings 192,748,107 

A total of 221,282,838 articles, of an estimated value of 
$123,320.90, largely the output of women's hands. Of similar 
work since produced, an initial shipment of 472,710 articles to 
Siberia was made September 14th, which comprised 444,430 
Surgical dressings, 18,899 Hospital garments and supplies, 
8,683 Knitted articles, 442 Baby layettes and 286 pieces warm 



clothing. 



The Red Cross now^ has active operating connnissions in 
France, in England, in Italy, in Belgium, in Switzerland, in 
Palestine and in Greece. It has sent a shipload of relief sup- 
plies and a group of devoted workers to Northern Russia; it 
has dispatched a commission to work behind our armies in 
Siberia ; it has sent special representatives to Denmark, Sibe- 
ria, and the island of Madeira. It has thus extended relief to 
the armies and navies of our x\llies, and is carrying a practical 
message of hope and relief to the friendly peoples of afflicted 
Europe and Asia. 

Judge Whitney, chairman of the Civilian Relief division, 
reported its organization and inetliods of work by its various 
committees on all the main islands of the group. This branch 
of relief work came into being in the early part of this year. 
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and while impossible to tell the exact number of families served 
or visits made, it is estimated that from four hundred and 
fifty to five hundred families per month are visited throughout 
the islands. 

Miss Beatrice Castle, supervisor of women's work for the 
Red Cross, reported on the local activities on the various islands 
as follows: 

Owing to the fact that w^ar relief Avork was already estal)- 
lished in Haw^aii before America's entrance into the Avar, the 
relief committee merged into the Red Cross Auxiliary in Sep- 
tember, 1917, and the auxiliary became a part of the Hawaiian 
Chapter early in 1918. This auxiliary on Oahu shipped 159 
cases of supplies before the end of December, 1917. 

The department of women's work is divided into four sec- 
tions — first, surgical dressings department; second, hospital 
supply department; third, knitting department; fourth, refugee 
department. 

Each one of the Islands has w^orked valiantly in these lines. 

An inspection tour of Red Cross activities wm made to all 
of the islands by the supervisor of women's work. Everywhere 
— in the principal towns, on the plantations, in country dis- 
tricts — profound interest was show^n in the Red Cross. All 
nationalities mingled in the great cause of humanity. 

On ]\laui this work is carried on in seven main districts 
under the able direi^tion of Mrs. F. F. Baldwin, and a very 
credital)le record has l)een made. The headquarters of the Ha- 
waii branch at Hilo is under ALiss Ivy Richardson's super- 
vision. Work is distributed to willing and capal)le aids in the 
various districts, wliicli is executed with entire good will by 
all nationalities, so that regular monthly shipments come to 
headquarters each month. Kauai work circles the "garden 
island'', the eastern section in seven divisions, of wliich Mrs. 
Chas. Rice is director, and the western section of four divisions 
under Mrs. Eric Knudsen. Under their enthusiastic leader- 
sldp a splendid showing has been made. 

Oahu, with its manv women, Hawaiians, Chinese, Japanese, 
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liritiHli, Freiieli, American and still other nationalities, wear- 
iiiii" the emhh'iii of the Red Cross, has sent its share of ^nriiic^al 
dr(\ssiniis and garments to the sohliers and refni>Tes. 

'r\v(^ntv-<nie hospital su])])ly nnils scnv unfailijiiily and 
cheerfnlly. TliirttH'n snrgieal drt^ssinus nnits fohl i>an/e and 
make mnslin handaiics; InindrcHls of women knit; hiycMti^s ar(^ 
for\var<h=(l 1o ihe bahies in Knrojx^ 

11h^ I'lironc^ Room and hospital sn])ply de])artment ai'e 
constantly tilI(Ml Avith women who arc^ i^iving their time and 
sti'(^ni>th and sympathy to the work, in the 1\M'ritory of Ha- 
waii the s])irit of the Red ('r(>ss has tonelunl all nationalities. 
Hie Hawaiian (diai)tei-, nndc^r the jnrisdietion of the 14th 
DiN'ision, works not oidy for the- soIdicM's 'N)ver thert^" hnt for 
a elosei- nnderstandinii' of all p(^o])les. 

Since finne -U) nuniy knittinjf^^ nnits have* hetMi organized, 
as also new nnits in the- otluu* de])artm(^nts, wlnM'ehy the woi'h 
in £;'enei'al has inert^ased. 

The second war fnnd drivc^' was for a g'l'and total of $l()t),- 
0()(),()()().()() and the (piota allotted Hawaii was $2r>(),0()(>. In 
addition to this amonnt oni* (1ia])t(M' needed locally, acco]*(linu* 
to estimate's arrived at hy Mr. (i. R. ('artei*, then chairman, 
a])pi'oximately $1()0, ()()(), thns makiiiii' the total amonnt re~ 
(piired $tl(),()(H) for the yc^ar ending Dcwmher ?A, 191 S. The 
sph'ndid resnlts of tlie drive hardly need comment or re])etition 
\wvr. \\ was nsluM'cd in In' wdiat was, heyond qnestion, the 
most ins]>irin,i>' ])ara(lc' that (W(m- passed alonir onr sti'cets; the* 
thonsamls of faithfnl women workers clad in their Rc^d Cross 
nrnforms ]>i'esente(l a sj)e(»ta(de that can never he f(H"iiotten. 
This parad(^ drove home to tlu^ hearts of eveiwone who wit- 
nessed it, and s])i'ead throni>hont the Tei-ritory, th(^ mercifnl 
messaii'e of th(^ K(m1 Cross. 

The snm of ^(h7,'2(\^>.S'2 was realized as a resnlt of the 
di'ive, thns ov(M'snhscril)ing the riHpniHMl amonnt hy '$2()7,- 
2(15. Si\ S(^v(Mity-fiA'e \)vv cent, of the amonnt realizcMl at the 
drive, as also of dnc^ colh^'ted, o'()(^^ to the l)e{)artm(^nt in 
Washini>'ton. 
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llie iiiiDiber of pledges and auioiints from tlie various is- 
lands was as follows: 

Number 

Subscribers Amount 

^^aui 14,322 $ 75,089.22 

Molokai 437 1,418.15 

Kauai 13,720 85,516.55 

Hawaii 19,087 88,061.37 

Oahu 61,419 427,180.53 

Total 108,985 $677,265.82 

OFFICERS 1918-19. 

President E. D. Tenney 

Vice-President H. L. Ross, Hilo 

Treasurer r. A. Cooke 

Assistant Treasurer H. G. Winkley 

Secretary H. R. I\iacfarlane 

Chairman Civilian Relief W. L. Whitney 

Instructor of Classes Mrs. G. P. AVilder 

Supervisor of Women's Work, A. R. C, Territory of Hawaii 

Miss B. Castle 

RETROSPECT FOR 1918. 



Sl^VIM AKIZEl) (jONDrriOXS, 

HAWAII lias had, probably, the most stn'iiiioiis year of 
her existence, diu^ largely to the war eoiiditioiis as ex- 
]>erieiie(d (dsewhere. The dc^iuaiids upon the tinus 
talent and wealth of her citizens in patriotic, Imnianitarian, and 
philanthropic lines Inive b(H^n continnons, \i'\ the campaigns 
have been met with a liberal response, as will be shown nnder 
tlu^ir resp(K*ti\T* hc^ads. 

The calling into service of onr militia; the drafting of those 
eligible for war ])nr])oses, first from 21 to 'll years of age, and 
snbse(pi(Mit registration for draft nnder the ''Man ]^)wer Act" 
from 18 to 45, has natnrally affected all industries and bnsi- 
ness interests thi-onghont the territory. Wliat with a lal)or 
shortage, the sngar, ric(\ ])ineap])le and cofTee growers have 
been and are seriously handica|)])od, and only nnder great 
pressnrc* were ship])ing facilities afforded Hawaii to relieve 
ov(>rcrowded warehons(^s to forward their prodncts to a waiting 
Hiark(»t. 
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Passenger mo\'emeiits have also been liainpered in botli 
arrivals and departures, not only in lack of accommodation 
but by conflicting and contradictory reported requirements of 
passport or travel permits, so that the tourist traflic lias been 
virtually suspended, lii years to come researcliers will note 
the absence in our pa[)ers of marine intelligence, so essential 
in a sea-port. There will be ditticulty in checking up arrivals 
and departures of vessels, or of passengers. This worked a 
liardship on an isolated community in the ^"Cross-roads of the 
Pacific'' while the official ban was on, as a necessity of the war. 

Another war condition imposed, affecting every hostelry and 
liousehold, is the *'Iloo\'erizing" of all food and other products, a 
measure which is being lived up to quite generally, with few 
lapses, so far, and tliese less fromwillfidness than otherwise. 

POLITICAL. 

The gathering together of delegates to the nominating con- 
ventions owing to war conditions lacked much of the political 
excitement or enthusiasm of former years, attendance being 
largely by proxy, and the local planks of the party platforms 
varied so little as to fiu-nish the excuse that eacli had stolen the 
other's thunder. 

The spice of this year's campaign was the entry of T)\\ 
fFas. H. Raymond, of ^laui, to contest with L. L. McCandless 
in his aspiration as delegate to Congress in o])position to Kuhio, 
the Republican stalwart, but, contrary to general expectation^ 
he fell short of the nomination. 

.Vt the primaries, for senators and representatives for tlu^ 
coming legislature for Oahu there Were ten candidates for the 
three senate vacancies and 43 aspirants for the tw^elve seats in 
the lower house. The other islands doubtless had a like ex- 
perience. 

At the general (^h'ction, .Xovend)er 5th, the returns showed 
a sweeping R(^])ubliean victory on all the islands save Oahu, 
which gave fiv(^ s(nits in the lower honse to the Democrats. In 
\\\v ra(H} for d(^l(^gat{\^hi}), Kuhi(^ again won over McCandless, 
the total v()t(^ hiding: Knhio, Tr)4S ; McCandless, 6131. 
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LEGISLATlVi:. 

A special legislative session was eouveiied May 1A\\\ called 
to provide funds for Hawaii to r(^])air . her storm damages. 
The st\ssion held fifteen days, at an expense of $18,000; it 
})assed a few timely measures and tal)led a nuud)er of foolish 
ones submitted under the guise of patriotism. 

The political complexion of tlie coming legislature is as fol- 
lows : Senate, all Republican ; House, twenty-four Republicans 
and six Democrats ; their names appear in the Registrar and 
Direc^tory division for their several islands. 

CARXIVAL SEASOX. 

Carnival period, February 21-23, tliis year, was what was 
termed a '"home affair'' compared witli former efforts, and for 
^'arious good and A^alid reasons, viz., it was war time, which 
Avas not conducive to the carnival spirit; Red Cross and other 
demands on the time and purse of tlie community was felt, au<l 
the withdrawal and uncertainty of steamers had stifled passen- 
ger traffic and brought the tourist l)usiness practically to a 
close. Xotwithstanding, Washington's birthday was fittingly 
oliserved by the largest military parade yet seen here. This 
was preceded by open-air dance festivities the evening before 
at the Executive grounds. A children's song pageant at the 
Punahou campus by pupils of the public schools, the first day, 
was a successful event, as was also the hibiscus exhibit on the 
closing day. 

KAMEHAVrKUA DAY. 

Kamehameha Day memorial exercises were held Simday, 
the 9tli, at Kawaiahao church as usual, in which the various 
Hawaiian Societies participated. Prince Kalanianaole gave 
the address and outlined the importance of next year's observ- 
ance which will mark the hundredth anniversary of Kanieha- 
meha's death, and the introduction of christian civilization. 

The day itself, the 11th, w^as merged into the Fair attrac- 
tions, after the customary morning parade and decoration of 
the Kamehameha statue, a summarized account of whicli ap- 
pears elsewhere. 
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:VOTED VISITORS. 

Priiiec* Arrlmr of (/oiiiiaiigbt aiHl party, en route on a 8|)(^- 
cial iiiission to Ja])aii, pasned tliroiigii liere June 7th and was 
(Inly honored in his brief stay and enjoynient of his tonr of 
sightseeing. 

lion. Franklin K. Lane, secretary of the interior and [uirty, 
ai*ri\'(Ml for a close observation and investigation of various 41a- 
waiian problems, notably land and homestead mattc^rs, vvliieh 
took him throngb the group in liis first-hand inqniri(\s. Hawaii 
will benefit from sueh official acquaintanceship. l»efoi'(^ de- 
])artnre he participated in the inaugnration of Govermjr (4ias. 
J. AlcCarthy and took part in the opening exercises of the Fair. 

Gen. Paid Gerard 4^an, head of the French mission to Aus- 
tralia, and party, made a day's stay in llonolnln, August 26th, 
en route for the Colonies, during which he tour( d the city and 
enjoyed the courtesies extended^ for whicli he has sinc^e re- 
turned a note of a])preciation. 

Sir Joseph Ward, premier of Australia, and Hon. W. 14. 
Massey, premier of New Zealand, as also Sir Paul Chater, of 
Hongkong, from their brief calls here on their missions to and 
fro, are appreciative co-workers in the Pan-Paciiic movement. 
Besides these there have been a number of edncationab com- 
mercial, and otlier re^pi-esentative bodies, including journalists, 
passing through w4io im])roved their opportunity for a better 
a c( 1 u a i n t a iice av i t h 1 1 a w^a i i . 

.\nother distinguished visitor was 4^rince Lvoff, who passed 
througli from Jiussia and Siberia, en route to Washington, in 
tlie interests of his stricken country. 

OFFICIAL ClIANGEB. 

Hon. Chas. J. McCarthy, territorial treasurer, was the 
chosen one of several aspirants to succeed Lucius E. Pinkham 
as Governor of 41awaii, and was sworn in by Chief Justice 
Coke, June 22d, which occasion was distinguished by the pres- 
(*nce and participation of secretary of the interior Fraidvlin 
Iv. Lane. Several cabinet changes naturally followed. 

Mr. D. E. Metzger was appointed to succeed as treasurer, 
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and L. IT. Bigelow succeeds \A\ R. Hohhy as snperiiitj/iideiit 
of public works. 

Attoniey-geiieral T. M. Stainhack liaviiii^ j(.iiied tlii^ army 
lias been sncceeded by Harry Irwin. 

Hon. Jas. L. Coke was promoted to the chief jnstices]ii]> 
(^arly in the year to sncceed Hon. A. G. M. Rol)ertson, resiirncd. 
8. S. Paxson was ap})ointed to sncceed Dr. J. S. I]. I^ratr as 
president of the l>oard of liealtli. 

WEATHEK. 

Last winter's rain thronghont the groii]) was general and 
al)ove normal from abont the middle of Xoveud)er. More 
tlmnder storms prevaiknl during this ])eriod tlian nsvial. Strong 
X. E. winds carried tlirongh Jannary with freqnent rains, 
while Febrnary is recorded as stormy, especially so fni Mani 
and Hawaii on two occasions, with much rain whereby they 
materially recovered the ill-effects of last snmmer's dronght. 
Heavy rains fell March 11-12, 16 and 25, being more severe 
on tlie sontliern islands and cansing mnch damage. A like 
experience is the record for April, with several bridges carried 
away on windward Oahn and in the Kohala district of Hawaii. 
These months, fnrthermore, were cooler than usual. 

Our sninmer rains, conveniently mostly night showers, were 
al)ove tlio normal for eacli month on nearly all th(» islands, 
with warm weather holding off till the latter part of Aiignst, 
since which time the agricnltnral and pastoral s(H'ti(H]s are 
feeling the dry sp(^ll with the temperatin-e al)ove normal. All 
in all it has been a year of favoral)le weather. 

FIllST IXTEIMSLAXD ELI OUT. 

Following a serii^s of snccessfnl flights aronnd Oahii. as 
also to Molokai and retnrn "ifarch ir>tli. Major Harcsld M. 
Clark of the Aero Sipiadron of Fort Kamehameha, accompa- 
nied by Sergt. Eobt. P. Gray, set out at 1):15 a. m. May IMh 
for a sea-plane flight for Hilo, via 'Mani. Landing at iCahu- 
Ini al)ont noon, then flying aronnd the base of HaleakiJa l>y 
way of Flnpalakna at abont 8000 tV(>t elevation he struck 
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across the ehaiiiiel for Hawaii, where he met with dense eloiid- 
banks and fog, forcing a change of course over the island 
wherel>T he l)ecanie k)st, and landed late at night in the tree- 
tops of tlie npper Ivaiwiki forest, Ililo. 

Much anxiety was felt at their non-arrival, and search 
parties set ont from varions points to find them and render 
aid. Two days passed withont a trace of the lost men or tlieir 
macliiiie, when they emerged from the woods above the Ivai- 
wiki homesteads to run into a body of searchers, having left 
their damaged plane and picked their way throngh dense 
jungle and down cliffs and streams, and without food or sleep 
the whole way. Word of their safety reached Ililo about 
3 p. m. May 11th, and was quickly wirelessed to this city to 
the great relief not only of their military companions but the 
entire community. 

SHTPFTNG MISHAPS. 

The T. K. K. freighter Shinyo Mam II arrived off port 
January 5th with cargo afire since morning of the 2d, con- 
voyed by a IJ. S. transport, which had picked up her S.O.S. 
message and went to her aid. The fire which had gained rapid 
headway, was under control on arrival and by the 7th was 
quite extinguished. On examination, her cargo of cotton rags 
and caustic soda had suffered much damage. 

Br. stmr. Coolgardie, from Newcastle for San Francisco 
with coal, making port February 9th too late to enter, ran on 
the reef Ewa^^'ards of the harbor entrance. Several tugs w^ent 
to her eid and got her off during the night, with some damage 
which necessitated dry-dock repairs. 

S(dir. Alhcrl Moyers broke from her inoorings at Kahului 
in mi<l-Mjirch and drifted on the beach, hut with the aid of the 
tug ciinie off with but damagCMl keel and rudder, for repairs of 
which slie en me to this port. 

Schr. ('uroHnr, lumber-lad(Mi, auclioring at entrance of the 
harbor Afay 2()th, draggcnl her anchors and struck heavily on 
the r<'cf for several hours, l^rompt aid rescued her, but at the 
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J(J^^8 of iiincli of the keel, as was learned on (loekino- fVyr re- 
pairs. 

Thirteen survivors, including the wife and two children of 
the ('aptain of Schr. Afuiie Larsen, which h^ft Fort Allen. Iva- 
iiai, April 2d, for Tahiti to load copra, were hronght to this 
port the latter part of August, the vessel having heen wrecked 
on Maiden island in the South Seas, and wliere they and the 
wrecked crews of Schr. Baxter and bark John Murraij were 
some two months before being rescued. 

Schr. Ysabel May, II. Jones master, was wrecked on 
Christmas Island, August 1st. The Captain and three men 
reached Fanning Island a week later in a small open boat for 
succor of his remaining crew. The Ysabel Mail, a three-mast- 
ed schr. of 135 tons, left this port July .... for the islanrl of 
her doom to load copra for San Francisco. 

Stmr. Santa Cruz on entering this port October 20tli, 
struck on the Waikiki side of the channel. Bv the aid of tugs, 
after some four hours' effort, she was floated off' without ma- 
terial damage. 

Captain O. Borrison and four of his men, survivors of ship 
Dumaru, destroyed by lightning October 16th, shortly after 
leaving Guam for Manila, were rescued from their improvised 
raft after several days' drift and exposure by a passing ^^essel 
and brought to this port November 7th. Forty-one otlier mem- 
bers of the crew left in two boats, both of which have reached 
safety. 

HAAVAII A DRY ZONE. 

At least for a season, and it is hoped for good, the territory 
is enjoying the long-sought-for blessing and benefits of pro- 
hibition. As a war measure President Wilson sigiied an execu- 
tive order March 4th, making Oahu a dry zone, effective 
April 10th. Subsequently full prohibition for the territory 
was obtained by Act of Congress wduch went into eff'ect 
-August 20th, for the duration of the war and a limited period 
thereafter, when a local plebiscite on the question will decide 
for or against the boon having come to stav. 
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FINAXCIAL CAMPAIGNS. 

I'lio \V. S. S. caiiipai^un organized with r(*(*eipt of tlie first 
Hii]>|)ly of war saving stamps early in the year, Hawaii's (piotu 
for the ])nrehase of this (*hiss of bahy Ixnids was plaecnl at $:^<) 
])or eapita. to I'c^ali/e rhe sinn of $4, riOO, ()()(), suhscnpiently i*(^- 
<hie(Ml to $:2,0()(),()00. A drive in its interest opened May ISth 
With a ])arad(* of the eliihh'en of ])u])lie and private schools, 
some 70(M) in nnnd)ei', all Hag hearers, and eaeh one a stani]) 
investor. They marehe(l from Aala Pai'k to tlu^ KxiMMitive 
gi'onn<ls, -wlierc* mnsieal exe^visc^s and inhlresses wei-e given. 
Flriats and hand music hel])ed the ins])iring sceiK^ This cam- 
paiun will close with tlie year. At tlu^ end of ()(*tol)er tho 
-ale- amounUMl to $1, Hi), .")():>. i^T. Dec. :id, a supph^mentai'v 
drive Wiis entered npon to attain oni* (piota. 

The s(HMind Win] Ci'oss (lri\'e op(>n(Ml ^lay ()th with a ])arade 
(h'liionstration of its army of work(M*s to seu'iire Hawaii's (piota 
of .^410, ()(M). The sum of $i;7T,L^<;:>.SL^ was r(^aliz(Ml. 11iis 
was follow(Ml a lirtlc' later hy a Salvation Army cam])aign in 
aid of its war woi'k to s(H'ni'e $:^0(),()()l) as onr pro])ortional 
shari'. 

Tho Hcdgiaii Relied' woi'k is still nuM^ing with i'(^sj)()nse to 
its <(niet a])])eals. A reccMit ])nl)lished ]'e])oi"t showed that ovei' 
$:)njMK) had Ixhmi forwarder! since the start of its ])l(^a for ai<I. 
Th(^ Harry Lander fund securcMl $r),:)r>:>, mainly from ''hrither 
Scots" throughout th(^ islands, to whom tlu^ call f(U" this war 
aid eame. 

The third Liberty loan caiupaign opcMK^d here April 5th, 
Hawaii's (piota of whi(di was $.'5,r)10,:U7. After a vei'y strc^nu- 
ous week throughout the islauds 17,104 snhscrilxM's w(^r(* en- 
tered, here for $4,8()1>,()()(), exceeding our (piota $l,H)S,(;s:;. 
Otlicial hgur(*s on the Coast credit us with Ot).'> moiH^ subscrib- 
ers for $l(),Sr>() additional, ])robably subscriptions from here 
tlirouii'h Washiugtou. 

llie fourth loan (»am])aign to I'aise our (piota of $<),7<)7),OOtJ 
wa^ eut(M'ed u])<{n Se])temb(M' ^10 and (dosed October li)th with 
an ov(M'-suhscrii>tion of $l,'Ji)7, <>.">(). ])V islands, the suhseM'ib- 
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ors mu\ aiijoniit of their snhseriptioiis in these two eaiiipaii»:iis 
are as follows : 

Third Loan fourth Loan 

l^^^inds : Subrs. Amount Subrs. Amount 

Uahu 11,424 $4,O3r,2O0 17.824 $6,291,^00 

Kavvaii 659 259,700 1,600 729, po 

Mam 1,824 235,150 3,549 ^88,0^0 

Kauai 3J97 282,950 2,066 454.C00 

Jotal 17,104 $4,809,000 25.039 $8,062,650 

guota 3.6^0.317 6.765,000 

Oversubscriptions 1 $i, 198,683 $1,297,650 

llu^ latest iiiiaiieial call was in aid of United War Work 
for the benefit of the Y. M. and V. W. (\ A., National War 
( 'ovineil. War Camp Coninnini ty Sei'viee, Jewish Welfan- 
I^oard, Salvation Army, and American Library Association, to 
secnre onr qnota ])lac(Ml at $215,()0(). Tbis held from Xovem- 
ber 11 to 20, closing with a realization of $')2T,780.r)8, exce(Ml~ 
h\<y onr ipiota over 50%. 

Still another a]>p(*al is present(Ml, in Ixdialf of the "I'atbei'- 
less children of France," the week's campaiun therefor closing 
Xov. :]<)th with over $15,000 realized. 

JtKl) ( ' ROSS ACT I V \ T I I'lS. 

Idle intensity of the activities of the American Red Cross 
organization, as was shown in om- last issne, have been pnrsiKMl 



thronghont this year with increased vigor among all tin* nnit 
of th(^ various islands. Several nrgent calls have l)e(^n rec(dve(l 
for s])e(*ial snpplies from fime to time, to all of Avhicli the 
noble band of self-sacrificing women bent tlieir res])onsi\'e 
(^iKM'gies and in dne time, in each case, s1ii])])(Ml forward the 
rcfpiired snp])lies, snp])lementary to the regnlar sta])le routine 
activities. The work of the Heel Cross lias again ontgrown its 
headipiai'ter's capacity (the former tln'one-room of the exec^n- 
tiv(* bnilding), and they liave moved into the spacions prc^niscs 
of the University Club, kindly assigned tliem for tlieir chari- 
table labors. A snmmary of the yeai'^s actixities ap|)ears else- 
^vliere in this issne. 
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FIRES. 

Fires have been fortunately few and far between since our 
last issue, the more notable being as follows: A fierce blaze 
occurred in the Union Bakery, Wolter's block, Dec. 14, 1017. 
which was fortunately got under in time. Chief Thurston 
and five of his men were badly hurt in their labors thercnit. 

March 17, 1918, fire from supposed spontaneous combus- 
tion broke out in the store of Hall & Son, l.td., corner of King 
and Fort streets, doing damage to the amount of some $7,000, 
covered l)y insurance. 

Love's Bakery, on ]^uuanu street, sustained considerable 
damage to machinery and stock in a niglit fire July 17th, sup- 
posed to have caught from the furnaces, causing a brief inter- 
ruption to business. 

One of the Koyal Grove cottages, with its fine furnishings, 
was lost by fire May 1st, the adjoining homes narrowly escap- 
ing like fate. The property was insured for $5,000. A dwell- 
ing in the McTnerny tract wdth its furnishings was also entirely 
consumed, during srnnmer, on wliicli was a total insurance of 
$2,200. 

The grocery store and dwelling, corner of Kinau and 
Lunalilo streets, was badly damaged by fire August oth; cov- 
ered by insurance. 

Ililo has been equipped this year with a Seagreve Centrifu- 
gal Fire engine, the first of these eflicient agents for the l)ig 
islamTs safety. 

REAL ESTATE. 

Activity in real estate has not been pronounced, as a rul(\ 
though a number of transactions of magnitude are recorded, 
among which may be mentioned the following: 

The Mormon colony of Laie liave secured the Koolau ]n'0]> 
erty of the late J as. B. Castle, covering the cane planting, rail- 
road, and water-right interests in the Koolau Development Co. 

J. I). Spreckels is said to have purchased a 750-acre tract 
of land at Kilauea, Kauai, at $33,000, part of the property 
being: under cultivation. 
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liusiiiess property, corner of King and Smith streets, sonu^ 
13,000 sqnare feet, sold to a Chinese iirni for $05,000. T\w 
lr^vin block, Ewa side of Nnnairn street, heh>w King, has hvvn 
purchased by Robt. Horner for the sum of $42,000. Davies 
& Co. secures the Hendrick pro])erty, cornc^^ of Alercliant and 
Alapai streets, whereby they obtain title to the entire block. 

The federal government secures Ford Island for additional 
military purposes in Pearl Harbor, comprising 334 acres, for 
$170,250. 

The California Packing Association acquires a tract at 
Iwilei, below the old prison, purchasing the interests of two 
parties therein for $80,000. 

A residence section on School and .\'uuanu, comprising 3i] 
lots and cottages, changed hands to the Chinese Investment Co. 
at $50,000. The Susanna Wesley Home, King street, has 
been bought for $8,500 to be subdivided into cottage lots. 

Tn Manoa, upper Nuuanu and other suburban sections, a 
number of transfers of homes are reported. 

BUILDING KOTES. 

The conditions handicapping all building enterprise, as 
mentioned in our last issue, have been more seriously felt 
throughout this year, and is marked by the absence of any new 
work of magnitude being entered u])on. Nevertheless, there 
has been much done in suburban and cottage home build iug, 
of moderate class, besides the activities of alterations and re- 
pairs inevitable for the city's up-keep. 

The various structures in progi'css at our hist re])(>rl tiu- 
ished in due course, save a few, and adds to the city's service.' 
and attractiveness. The new power-house of the Hawaiian 
Electric Co. is progressing in spite of difficulties nw\ with in 
its foundation requirements, and its rising walls will <ooii 
show the magnitude of this enter])risc. The only new bii-i ucss 
structure of note is the office building in stoiK^ and eoucrele ot 
the Bishop Estate, on Kaahumanu street, though there an.' 
a number yet in abeyance. 

The Honolulu Preserving Co. are extending tlieir ])lant 
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by the addition of three new striictures in the Iwilei district, 
at a cost of $13,700. In school bnildings is noted the addition 
of a new two-story concrete and frame addition to tlie Normal 
school at a cost of $29,995, liaving six rooms on eacli floor, af- 
fording space for 500 pupils. This \vas completed in time 
for tlie fall opening. A large addition has also been mack* to 
tlie Kanlnwela school bnikling, costing some $27, BOO. 

The movement to overcome tlie tenement evil is resnlting 
in the erection of many small cottage liomes to take tlie place 
of crowded nnsanitary structures. 

Hangars for the equipment of Ford Island aviation sta- 
tion, for which purpose this property was se(nired, are already 
completed. 

PUBLIC rM FROVEM F:XT8. 

Tlie concrete pier work at tlie corner of the Esplanade is 
finished and aw- aits the planned sheds in keeping thercnvith. 
In conformity with this is the re-construction of tlie Naval 
wharf, now in progress. 

Bishop street extension has been carried througli and pa\'(Ml 
from King street to Allen street, at the water front. Kala- 
kaua A\'enue and Diamond Head road to tlie I^iglit-house are 
greatly improved and concreted. AVork cm the reclamation of 
the Waikiki marsh lands is said to be in the near future. 

Lahaina is to be aided by the improvement of its landing, 
blasting of its reef to modify its difficulty and danger being 
umler way. At liana a new and concrete wharf and landing 
is in progress, to take the place of tlie old storm-wrecked struct- 
ure. The new wliarf is to be 250x42 feet and will cost 
$75,000. 

The Ililo breakwater is growing apace, with promise of 
com])letion of its 600-foot extension by the close of the year. 

B I "SI X ESS C UAXGES. 

In l>usiness circles the important change of the year \m^ 
been the disposal and reorganization of the old-estal)lished 
house of II. liackfeld & ('o. and its interests, under the alien 
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oneinv act, and becoming' a full-fledged Ameri(*an-owned and 
controlled concern, incor])orated as the Anierican Factors Qo, 
throngli the custodian of alien property, lender the same re- 
organization its brancli, !>. F, F'hlers & Co., becomes the Lib- 
erty House. 

The Mutual Telephone Co. of this city seiMires control of 
the Maui Telephone Co. on the l)asis of excliange of shares; the 
transfer is said to represent a value of $85, GOO. F^dhiwing 
federal control of the Wireless, the Telephone service also 
comes under its jurisdiction. 

The Union Grill closes its doors owing to the war, after 
a twenty years' existence. Waikiki Inn, or lleinie's Tavern, 
has gone under the auctioneer's hammer, piecemeal, and bank- 
ruptcy proceedings has (dosed the A\'ailuku (xrand Ifotc^l. 

Fernandez & Correa ha\'e bought out Wliitney & Marsh 
interests and merged the two dry goods concerns. 

Asano interests of Tokio are reported to liave purchased 
control of the Pacific (Japanese) Bank, Ltd., of this city. 

F^ollowing the Pacific ]\rairs severance of connection with 
Ilackfeld & Co. last year, the T. K. K. Steamship Co. have 
opened a local office here in the former Promotion Committee 
rooms of the Young Hotel, in place of its late agency with 
Castle & Cooke. 

Oahu Tee Co. liave purchased tlie property and good- will 
')f its rival, the Barnhart Ice Co. 

PINEAPPLE INTERESTS ^vfEKGIXO. 

The following changes liave occurred in the Pineapple 
Com])anies since our comprehensive table in last issue: 

The Hawaiian Islands Packing Co. was absorbed by th(} 
Hawaii Preserving Co. in 1917 and the latti^r absorl)ed and 
<liss()lv(^d by the California Packing Corporation in 101 s. 
A. \\\ J^^iunes is manager of their Hawaiian interests. 

11i(^ :Maui Pineapple Co. and the Haiku Fruit & Packing 
To. have consolidated (1918) under the name of the latter 
i*<>m])any. Harold W. Eice is manager, A. F. Tavai'cs secre- 
^ai-y, and ^^^ A. Baldwin superintendent of field work. 
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The Tliomas Pineapple Co. lias l)eeii absorbed by Iil)by^ 
Afci^eill & Libby, Chicago, but retain the old name. They 
are represented here by C. H. lledcalf manager. 

GRKATEil nONOLU 1.IJ. 

A movement looking to the material enlargement of llono- 
luhi harbor and increase of its wharfage facilities is having 
serious consideration. Plans and specitications have been sent; 
to Washington of onr possibilities on that line, calling for an 
estimated expenditure of some $9,000,000 to meet the pre- 
paredness demand on this (/ross-roads port of tlie Pacific con- 
fidently looked for in the near fntirre l)y the rapid expansion 
of the merchant marine in this ocean. Public attention to this 
situation was drawn by a request of the director of the 
shipping l)oard tluit Honolulu harbor be set in shape for the 
prospective commerce expansion following the w^ar. 

In keeping witli the above movement, wdiich is but a devel- 
opment of former enlargement projects presented, is the revival 
of the free port idea, which has gained many adhererits since 
Prof. W. A. [Aryan's paper thereon in the Hawaiian Axxitat. 
for 1913. A recent address by him on the subjtx?t as applied 
to Hawaii, before the Commercial Club, has been circulat(Ml by 
the Chamber of Commerce to elicit various view-points on tlie 
important question . 

PEACE. 

Among tlie last, but most important in this record of 
events for 1918, comes the glorious news of victory for the 
Allies and the end of the war by the entire submission of 
Germany to the armistice terms for cessation of hostilities, as 
had Austria, Turkey and Bulgaria each done before her, vir- 
tually an unconditional surrender, followed by the abdication 
of Kaiser Wilhelm and his flight to Holland. 

Sunday night, Eov, 10th, was made joyous on receipt of 
the glad tidings all through the city, tlie streets quickly filling 
with hearts eager to voice their thankfulness. Monday im- 
promptu groups gathered and hasty arrangements for parade 
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made, for which a half-holiday was deelai'ed, l)iit wot woather 
iiiterferod so that the Ja])aiiese lantern pai'ade was made the 
feature for Tnesday evenin£>', and was a hi'illiaiit sneeess. 

Thanksgiving serv^iees were liehl Tlnu'sday cn^ening hv the 
several denominations in a luiion service at Central ITiiion 
(dinreh, presided over hy J>isho]) Restariek, Rev. A. AY. Palmer 
delivering the address. 

The joy of the week cnlininated Satnrday night in a \\v- 
tory 1)onfire opposite I^ilace sqvuire, and tlie exeention of the 
etfigies of tlio kaiser, the crown ])rince and eiglit oth(M"s. Kpon 
formal trial they wei'C' condemned and s(/ntenced to he* sliot, 
hanged and bnrned, JMayor Fern personating AIe])histo])heles, 
acting as chief execntor. 

QUEEX's WrEL COXTESTS. 

ThcM-esa Wilcox Belli vean and J as. Kealoha, npon jury 
trial, were fonnd gnilty of (*ons])iracv in connection witli a 
j)U!-ported will of Tilinokalani, which ex])erts (hndared to h(» a 
fcn'gery, which seen red a three yc^ars' prison sentc^nce, wliich is 
ap])ealed from. Another ])arty to th(^ frandnlent (k)cimient, 
SantL Kamakaia, tnrned state's (n'idencc^ and saved his bacon. 
8id)se(|nently the principal in tins casi^ songiit to secure next 
of kin rights to the estate, claiming descent from KeohokalolcN 
mother of the late qnc^en. This was also decided against lier. 

Three other alleged near kin claims liave i)een Ix^fore the 
conrt, to signally fail, the last being tliat of Mrs. Nawaliie, 
which lasted several weeks. This case appeals for a jury trial. 

Q U EST [() X OF JJ OEI DA^'S. 

The various excuses for ])roclaiming extra holidays to the 
already too liberal list nnder legal authority, has at last drawn 
a ])rotest at the public waste, business inconvenience and injus- 
tice to wage-earners. The climax is readied Avhen the Mayor 
assumes to declare a holiday i-c^gardless of expressed pid)]ic 
in ion in protest which tlie Oovernor respected.. 

AEKOPLAXE FATALITY. 

The island's first aeroplane fatality is to be recorded in the 
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death of Corpl. Mark B. Grace of the 6th Aero Squadron, 
Ft. Kamehaineha, which occurred Xov. 19th, by a fall of hi? 
plane at 10 a. m. within the fortification from a height of 
3,500 feet, through failure to come out successfully from a 
^'tail-spin'' maneuver. He Avas accompanied in the flight by 
Second Lieut. Gary Growdes, as pilot, who miraculously es- 
caped with but comparatively slight injuries, wdiile his com- 
panion w-as pinned beneath the machine which was wrecked 
by the fall, causing him external and internal injuries, from 
which he died tow^ard evening. 

THIXGS MILITARY. 

At the opening of the year Hawaii had 200 volunteers in 
active service over seas, and in a report, in May, the British 
Club volunteer list showed 175 men had gone forward. 

The iSTational Guard of Hawaii was called into service 
from the various islands June 1st to become the island garrison 
for relief of the regulars, and wdthin a few days they moved 
into camp at Fort Armstrong. 

Honolulu delighted to honor with an Aloha parade tlie 
departure on June 7th of the Hawaiian Gompany of volun- 
teers, members of the Engineer Gorps. As they marched 
from the Executive building to the wliarf they were met l)y 
Prince Gonnaught, with the governor and staffs, who inspected 
and felicitated tliem at their embarcation. 

XECllOLOGY. 

Again are we called to record a long list of departures of 
well-known residents, a number of whom died abroad. Since 
our last issue have occurred the following: H. S. Rickard 
(60), Rev. Hans Isenberg (62), Mrs. F. J. Lowrey, E. S. 
Gunha (66), Major F. J. Green (54), Mrs. P. A. Parmelee 
(70), Jno. D. Paris (63), F. G. Smith (46), Mrs. Henry 
Davis, Miss M. Ella Snow, G. L. Hopkins (64), Ricliard 
Tvers (53), Jas. B. Gastle (60), B. F. Dillingham (73), 
Judge F. S. Lyman (80), Mrs. J. G. Spencer (60), Mrs. E. 
Y. Hall (71), k G. Garter, Gal. (38), Mrs. M. E. Alexander, 
Oakland; F. A. Hosmer, Mass. (64), J. P. Gooke (47), Genl. 
Edwd. Davis (72), M. T. Glegg, Jas. L. Torbert, Gal. (55). 
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Mrs. E. Iv. Wilder (87), Mrs. 8. B. Dole (7()), M. 1\ Me- 
Iiityre, Sr. (78), A. S. J^i-eseott (44), Kev. F. W. Merrill 
(61), Mrs. O. L. Sorrensoii, X. Y.; ]\Ir8. K. S. Johnston, (^al. ; 
Chas. E. Wriglit (55), Mrs. 11. M. Ilepbnrn, Cal. ; Mrs. (\ S. 
(^rane, Cal. (30), Dr. C. IT. Trnllinger (42), A. H. F. Ren- 
ton, Cal. (30), Alex. Coekbnrn (70), II. Ginica, Cal. (40), 
E. (le Ilarnc^ (71), W. II. Iloogs, Sr. (57), E. W. Breekons 
(51), Mrs. Jane Mist (78). 

MISCELLAXEA. 

Local made eenient again looms np as a possibility In- the 
locating of a gravel pit of material similar to that of Portland 
c(^ment. With the snccess of Mani's effort in prodncing a 
first-class article, and the increasing need of this prodnct in 
all constrnction and road work wonld seem to warrant the 
establishment of this new enterprise. 

Daylight saving plan w^as again agitated for these islands 
the early part of this year, and, in April, on official orders 
from Washington, the navy de])artment here set their clocks 
forward an honr, but it did not last lorig. Cutting a foot off 
the end of Pat's blanket to add to its head was fonnd to gi\'e 
no greater length or wai'mtli. 

Dedication of the new Ilongwanji Buddhist temple, on 
upper F'ort street, began its services August ord, lasting sev- 
eral days, and on September 15tli the Daijinju Shrine to tlie 
Sun God, on Liliha street, w^as dedicated. Another on King 
street beyond Pawaa is nearing completion. 

Olaa Plantation lias contracted for a paper mill ])lant at 
an expenditure of $185,000, for the manufacture of mukdiing 
])aper for its own use from its bagass(\, of a capacity of sixteen 
tons per day. 

The decennial census of the United States will take place 
next year, though it may not include the Philippines, accord- 
ing to the bill before Congress in ]\Iarcli last. 

liilo was visited by a five-foot tidal w^ave Septemlier 6th, 
but fortunately doing little material damage. 

The Civic Convention which was to have been held on 
Maui this yc^ar was passed over owing to war activities. 
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HAWAIIAN SUGAR CROPS, IN TONS, 1913-18. 

From Tables Prepared for Hawaiian Planters' Association bv 
its Bureau of Labor and Statistics. 

Prior years of this table, originating in 1891, will be found in Annuals 

since 1901. 



Islands. 


1913 


1914 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


Production of Hawaii 


197,415 


217,654 


240,785 


197,654 


232,132 


163,192 


" " Maui 


124,819 


144,940 


160,283 


150,312 


147,648 


137,786 


" Oahu 


124,228 


133,560 


129,997 


136,966 


145,550 


162,152 


" " Kauai 


100,336 


120,884 


115,380 


108,551 


119,244 


113,712 


Grand Total 


546,798 


617,038 


646,445 


593,483 


644,574 


576,842 


Hawaii Plantations. 








" 






Waiakea Mill Co.... 


13,076 


14,922 


16,141 


14,484 


14,876 


8,259 


Hawaii Mill Co 


2,855 


3,601 


3,793 


1,845 


3,653 


2,203 


Hilo Sugar Co 


14,033 


18,937 


17,905 


16,450 


16,150 


12,834 


Onomea Sugar Co . . . 


16,887 


19,600 


21,320 


18,732 


21,067 


16,923 


Pepeekeo Sugar Co. . 


8,951 


9,806 


11,948 


9,345 


11,040 


8,281 


Honomu Sugar Co . . . 


7,004 


8,567 


9,852 


6,557 


9,576 


6,685 


Hakalau Plant. Co . . . 


15,402 


16,863 


19,327 


15,951 


20,235 


14,369 


Laupahoehoe Sgr. Co. 


9,671 


11,193 


11,730 


10,174 


11,302 


14,626 


Kaiwiki Sugar Co . . . 


5,140 


6,932 


6,849 


5,013 


7,191 


4,625 


Kukaiau Plant. Co . . . 


2,078 


) 










Kukaiau Mill Co 


1,385 


) 3,225 


4,672 


3,118 


5,056 




Hamakua Mill Co 


6,845 


7,057 


9,261 


7,661 


9,926 


5,873 


Paauhau S. Plant. Co. 


9,958 


10,767 


10,073 


7,859 


10,868 


5,140 


Honokaa Sugar Co . . . 


10,103 


7,272 


8,613 


7,232 


9,031 


4,696 


Pacific Sugar Mill. . . 


5,938 


6,250 


7,253 


5,656 


7,970 


4,713 


Niulii Mill and Plant. 


2,803 


2,700 


3,098 


2,110 


2,556 


2,102 


Halawa Plantation. . . 


1,641 


2,087 


2,840 


1,705 


2,559 


1,310 


Kohala Sugar Co 


5,675 


4,475 


7,780 


4,170 


6,427 


4,349 


Union Mill Co 


1,769 


2,608 


3,437 


1,966 


2,392 


1,169 


Hawi Mill and Plant.. 


6,489 


6,745 


9,426 


6,461 


9,045 


3,659 


Kona Developm't Co. 


2,943 


3,477 


3,444 


144 


4,555 


1,762 


Hutchinson S. PL Co. 


5,510 


5,909 


6,781 


9,723 


6,647 


5,645 


Hawaiian AgrL Co . . . 


12,856 


17,890 


16,407 


13,818 


12,385 


13,067 


Puakea Plantation . . . 


839 


1,035 


1,429 


963 


937 


690 


Olaa Sugar Co 


27,399 


25,736 


27,406 


26,476 


, 26,698 


20,212 


Puako Plantation 


185 














197,415 


217,654 


240,785 


197,654 


232,132 


163,192 
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HAWAIIAN SUGAR CROPS, 1913-18— Continued. 



Maui Plantations. 



Kipahulu Sugar Co.. 
Kaeleku Plant. Co.*. . 

Maui Agri. Co 

Hawn. Coml. & S. Co. 
Wailuku Sugar Co. . . 

Olowalu Co 

Pioneer Mill Co., Ltd. 



Oahu Plantations. 

Waimanalo Sgr. Co 
Laie Plantation . . 
Kahuku Plant. Co 
Waialua Agrl. Co. 

Waianae Co 

Ewa Plantation Co 
Apokaa Sugar Co. 
Oahu Sugar Co. . . 
Honolulu Plant. Co 
Koolau Agrl. Co. . . 



1913 



1,408 
4,938 
24,633 
50,310 
13,988 
1,738 
27,804 



124,819 



4,287 

977 

6,215 

29,751 

5,226 

29,512 

381 

28,142 

19,337 

400 



Kauai Plantations. 

Kilauea S. Plant. Co. 
Makee Sugar Co ... . 
Lihue Plantation Co 
Grove Farm Plntn. 
Koloa Sugar Co. . . 
McBryde Sugar Co. 
Hawaiian Sugar Co 
Gay & Robinson. . . 
Waimea Sgr. Mill Co 
Kekaha Sugar Co. 
Estate of V. Knudsen 



il24,228 



5,451 
7,418 

19,819 
3,695 
5,886 

14,509 

22,308 
4,821 
1,610 

14,008 
811 



Total. 



100,336 



1914 



2,126 
6,225 
33,660 
56,500 
16,100 
2,027 
28,302 



144,940 



5,133 
1,600 
8,193 

30,298 
0,083 

29,563 
925 

33,474 

20,154 
1,137 



133,560 



6, 
10, 

22, 

4, 

8, 

16, 

26, 



426 

660 
.065 
,415 

572 
,345 
826 
J 72 
.258 
153 
992 



1915 



2,699 
6,605 
39,620 
56,780 
19,177 
2,173 
33,229 



160,283 



5,260 
1,171 
7,823 

31,156 
6.400 

29,502 
356 

29,619 

18,233 
487 



129,997 



6,733 

10,944 

21,492 

4,007 

9,502 

15,458 

24,706 

5,259 

1,404 

15,078 

795 



■ I 



120,884; 115,380 



1916 



1917 



848 
6,721 
34,011 
59,035 
15,094 
1,850 
32,753 



150,312 



5,018 
1,541 
6,534 

31,227 
4,626 

32,045 
793 

33,625 

20,586 
971 



1,510 1 
6,240 I 
35,795 ^ 
53,812 1 
15,038 j 
1,974 i 
33,279! 



1918 



1,240 

6,512 

30,627 

57,750 

10,271 

2,000 

29,386 



147,648 I 137,7^ 



4 
1 

8 
29 

6 
34 

37 
21, 



953: 

178: 

,317 { 

941 i 
115 i 

,748 i 
939 I 
211^ 
562 1 
586 i 



5.303 
1,891 
7,830 

33,251 
5,815 

33,841 
690 

50,005 

22,042 
1,484 



136,996 ; 145,550! 162,152 



5,216 ; 

5,138 i 

20,168 i 

3,569 i 

7,955 ' 

15,598 I 

23,194 I 

4,650 

2,054 ; 

16,107; 

902 i 



5,924 ^ 
13,509 
20,174 : 
3,8361 
9,206 ^ 
17,407 
23,534 
4,510 
1,965 
18,354 
925 



5,335 

11,641 

18,424 

3,790 

9,400 

15,639 

22,673 

5,661 

2,203 

17,986 

960 



108,551 



119,244 113,712 



* Formerly Hana Plantation. 
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Bailiff and Librarian Supreme Court 

Jesse Uluihi 

Cox^yists 

....BMith Mossman, Elizabeth Haili 

Circuit Court, First Circuit. 
Chief Clerk and Cashier .. .Henry Smith 
Assistant Clerks 

.....B. N. Kahalepuna, Sibyl Davis 
Clerks, 1st Judge 

H. A. Wilder, J. Cullen 

Clerks, 2d Judge 

A. V. Hogan, A. E. Restarick 

Clerks, 3rd .1 udge 

A. W. Heen, Eva A. Robinson 

Stenographers J. L. 

Horner, PI. R. Jordan, O. P. Soares 
Clerk, Second Circuit, Maui 

H. C. Mossman 

Clerk, Third Circuit, Hawaii 

John Hills 

Clerks, Fourth Circuit, Hawaii 

Thos. J. Ryan, Thomas Pedro 

Clerk Fifth Circuit, Kauai. D. Wm. Dean 

COURT INTERPRETERS. 

Hawaiian J. C. Searle 

Japanese Chester A. Doyle 

Chinese Say Kau Lan 

' DISTRICT MAGISTRATES. 

1 Oahu. 

i ,1. B. Lightfoot .' Honolulu 

Alexr. D. Larnach, Second Honolulu 

S. Hookano Ewa 

j B. P. Zablan Waianae 

I .1. L. Paao Koolauloa 

E. Hore Walalua 

I Wm. S. Wond, Second Waialoa 

; .1. K. Paele Koolaupok<^ 

' Henry Cobb Adams, Second. Koolaupoko 
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Maui. 

W. A. McKay Wailuku 

C. B. Cockett Lahaina 

Jos. G. Anjo Makawao 

G. K. Kunukau Second, Makawao 

H. E. Palakiko Hana 

G. P. Kauimakaole ....Second, Hana 

C. C. Conradt Molokai 

J. D. McVeigh Second Kalawao 

Hawaii. 

T. E. M. Csorio South Hilo 

W. H. Smith, Second South Hilo 

S. K. Summers. . North Hilo 

R. H. Atkins North Kohala 

Thos. N. Naleelehua South Kohala 

K. H. Maheha Hamakua 

M. S. Botelho, Second Hamakua 

Jos. S. Ferry Puna 

S. H. Haaheo, Second Puna 

Walter H. Hayselden Kau 

David K. Baker North Kona 

Robt. Makahalupa South Kona 

Kauai. 

J. L. Hjorth Lihue 

Jas. H. K. Kaiwi. Second Lihue 

D. K. Kapahee Koloa 

Wm. Huddy Hanalei 

C. B. Hofg-aard Waimea 

J. K. Kapuniai Waimea 

R. Puuki Kawaihau 

M. S. Henrique.s Second, Kawaihau 



DEPARTMENT OF ATTORNEY 
GENERAL. 

Attorney-General Harry Irwin 

1st Deputy Atly.-Gen I, L. Lightfoot 

I 2nd Deputy Atty.-General 

Cornell S. Franklin 

Clerk of Dept Irmgard L. Brash 

Stenographer Miss 1). Dunn 

High Sheriff Wm. P. Jarrett 



BOARD OF PRISON INSPECTORS. 

Oahu — J. W. Waldron, J. M. Dowsettf, 

E. H. Wodehouse. 
Maui — Wm. Henning, G. Freeland, J. 

Garcia. 

W. Hawaii — O. J. Shipman. Julian Mon- 

sarrat, Luther S. Aung-st. 
E. Hawaii — W. Weight, C. R. Shaw, 

Geo. Cool. 
Kauai — A. S. Wilcox, J. M. Lydgate, H. 

Wolters. 



TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 

Tr-easurer Delbert E. Metzger 

Registrar of Public Acets..H. C. Hapai 
Dep. Reg. and Bookkeeper. .T. Treadway 
Dep. Bank Examiner.. W. H. Drummond 

Stenographer and Typewriter 

Edith Jordan 

Clerks M. K. Harrison, Frank Aiii 



DEPARTMENT OF SECRETARY. 

Secretary C. P. laukea 

Chief Clerk of Dept L. Sterling 

R. S. Lono Clerk 



BUREAU OF CONVEYANCES. 

Registrar of Conveyances 

P. H. Burnette 

Deputy Registrar Geo. C. Kopa 



FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES. 

Portugal — Consul General 

Senhor A. Cunha Pessoa 

Italy— Consul (acting) . . .E. L. S. Gordon 
Austria-Hungary — Consul 

Luis Guillen Gil, in charge 

Netherlands H. M. von Holt 

Norway — Consul L. M. Vetlesen 

Denmark C. J. Hedemann 

(acting) . . .Dr. F. F. Hedemann 

Germany Luis Guillen Gil, in charge 

Peru Bruce Cartwright, Jr. 

Chili— Consul J. W. Waldron 

(acting) W. Lanz 

Great Britain — Consul. . .E. L. S. Gordon 
Belgium — Vice-Consul A. Marques 

Sweden — Consul 

Luis Guillen Gil, in charge 

Spain — Consul Luis Guillen Gil 

Spain — Vice-consul T. F. Sedgwick 

1 'ranee — Consul A. Marques 

Japan — ^Consul-General . . .Rokuro Moroi 

China — Consul Tsz-Ang Woohuan 

Panama — Consul A. Marques 

Panama — Consul, Hilo R. T. Guard 

Brazil A. D. Castro 



ASSESSORS AND COLLECTORS. 

First Division, Oahu. 

Chas. T. Wilder Assessor 

P. J. Jarrett Deputy 1st Division 

H. Sing Fook, V. Fernandez, 1. H. Har- 
bottle, Ti Mi to, John A. Palmer, 
Chas. Girdler, R. K. Reedy, H. A. 
Nye, W. C. Wilder, E. Nome, Depu- 
ties, Honolulu. 

F. H. Havselden Ewa and Waianae 

R. W. Holt Waialua 

Henry Cobb Adams 

Koolauloa and Koolaupoko 

Second Division, Maui. 

J. H. Kunewa Assessor 

W. E. Cockett Wailuku 

J. M. Ambrose Lahaina 

W. Henning • • Makawao 

J. U. Halemano Hana 

J. M. Ambrose .Molokai and Lanai 

Third Division, Hawaii. 

O. T. Shipman Assessor 

D. W. Branco North Hilo 

G. D. Supe South Hilo 

Geo. Mundon • - Puna 

W. H. Lainaholo .Kau 

W. D. Ackerman . Kona 

Robt. Gillespie North Kohala 

Moses Koki South Kohala 

Chas. Notley. Hamakua 
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Fourth Division, Kauai. 

J. K. Farley Assessor 

W. K. Waiwaiole Koloa 

J. K. Kapuniai . .Waimea 

C. J. Holt Lihue 

IJ. T. Barclay Hanalei 

Vv' F. vSanborn Kawaihau 



AUDITING DEPARTMENT. 

Auditor Manley G. K. Hopkins 

Deputy Auditor G. W. R. King 

Clerks Jno. W. Vannatta, 

a. Jones, J. S. Achong-, C. Mortenson 



DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS. 

Superintendent Lyman H. Bigelow 

Chief Clerk of Dept Manuel K. Cook 

Clerk B. K. Ka-ne 

Stenographer. Mrs. M. G. Schmidt 

Harbor Master, Honolulu 

Capt. W. R. Foster 

Assistant Capt. H. T. Martin 

Pilots, Honolulu — Capts. M. A. Madsen, 

J. R. Macaulay, J. F. Haglund. 

Harbor Master and Pilot, Hilo .. 

Capt. F. Mosher 

Pilot, Kahului Capt. E. H. Parker 

Port Allen.. Capt. Geo. B. Leavitt 



BOARD OF HARBOR COMMISSIONERS 

Chairman (ex~officia) L. H. Bigelow 

Secretary Norman Watkins 

.Tas. Wakefield, W. H. McClellan, D. 

E. Metzger. _^ ^ 

Frank C. Poor Clerk 

Miss H. Bertleman .Asst. Clerk 

Mary Prenderg-ast Stenographer 

GOVERNMENT SURVEYING CORPS. 

Walter E. Wall Surveyor 

Herbert B. Newton ....Assistant 

Thos. J. K. Evans Asst. 

Jos. lao Draughtsman 

Miss A. F. Bertleman Stenographer 



BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF AG- 
RICULTURE AND FORESTRY, 

Commissioners — A, H. Rice, President; 
H. M. ^on Holt, W. M. Giffard. J. 
M. DowBett, A. L. C. Atkinson. 

Division of Forestry. 

C. S. Judd — Supt. Forestry and Execu- 
tive Officer of Board. 

David Haughs Forest Nurseryman 

Joseph F. Rock Consulting Botanist 

Bro. M. Newell. In Charge Nursery, Hilo 

W. D. McBryde 

. In Charge Nurser5% Kauai 

Division of Entomology. 

E. M. Ehrhorn. Supt. of 

Entomology and Plant Inspector 

D. B. Kuhns. Inspector's Assistant 

Bro. M. Newell 

. Fruit and Plant Inspector, Hilo 

D. T. Fullaway Field Entomologist 

Miss A, Buchanan ....Laboratory Asst. 



Division of Animal Industry. 
Victor A. Norgaard, V, S 

...Supt. and Territorial Veterinarian 

Dr. L. N. Case Assistant 

Dr. J. C. Fitzgerald, Dep. V. S Maui 

Dr. H. B. Elliott, Dep. V. S...E. Hawaii 
Dr. A. R. Rowatt . . Dep. V. S. W. Hawaii 

Dr. A. R. Glaizyer, Dep. V. S Kauai 

Cyril Golding Asst., Kauai 

J. Richard. .Dairy and Live Stock Insptr. 
Miss M. T. Kelly. ... .Clerk and Stenog. 
Miss Florence White 

Stenog. and Librarian 

Daniel Logan Editor Forester 

O. B. Lightfoot 

Supt. Territorial Market 



BOUNDARY COMMISSIONERS. 

Oahu-Maui M. D. Monsarrat 

Hawaii W. H. Smith, Hilo 

J. A. Matthewman, Kailua 
Kauai Lyle A. Dickey 



FENCE COMMISSIONERS. 

Honolulu — John Markham, Norman E. 

Gedge. 
Ewa and Waianae— E. W. W^hite. C. A. 

Brown. 
Waialua — R. Kinney. 
Makawao — E. Morton, W. Henning, J. 

E. Pires. 
Hamakua — W. J. Rickard, A. L. Moses, 

J. K. White. 
K. Kohala — W. S. May, Ernest K. Kane- 

hailua, E. K. Akina. 
N. Kona— -A. S. Wall, Thos. Silva. J. Ka- 

elemakule. 
S. Kona—- E. K. Kaaua, L. P. Lincoln, A. 

Haile. 
Kau — Geo. Campbell, John T. Nakai, 

G. J. Becker, 
Puna — H. J. Lyman, G. D. Supe. 
Molokai — S. Fuller, James G. Munro, 

H. R. Hitchcock. 



LIQUOR LICENSE COMMISSIONERS. 
City and County of Honolulu. 

C. A. Long. . Secretary 

R. A. Cooke, J. O. Carter, L. M. Vetlesen 

County of Maui. 

C. D. Lufkin, D. C. Lindsay, W. F. 
Kaae, D. H. Case. 

County of Hawaii. 

John T. Moir Chairman 

R. T. Guard, T. C. White, Saml I 
Woods, J. A. M. Osorio. 

County of Kauai. 

W. H. Rice, Sr Chairman 

G. N. Wilcox, W. D. McBryde, B, D. 
Baldwin. W. F. Sanborn. 
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DEPARTMENT OP PUBLIC LANDS. 

B. G. Rivenburg" Commissioner 

A. A. Dunn Chief Clerk 

S. H, Kanakanui 

Surveyor and Title Searcher 

Henry Peters First Clerk 

Wm. J. Coelho Translator 

H. L. Kinslea, S. F. Paua, E. W. Arm- 
strong Clerks 

Sub- Agents. 

1st District, Hilo and Puna 

Jos. G. Andrews 

2nd District, Hamakua.Jos. G. Andrews 
3rd District, Kona. .... .Julian R. Yates 

3rd District, Kau W. H. Hayselden 

4th District, Maui MV. O. Aiken 

'jth District, Oahu. A. A. Dunn 

Miss B. Plundl^y, Asst. 

Division of Hydrogrraphy. 

C. T. Bailey 

Chief Jrlydrog-rapher and Engineer 

J. E. Stewart Office Engineer 

H. A. R, Austin. .Asst. Engineer (Maui) 
R. D. Klise, W. V. Hardy 

Assistant Engineers 

J, Kaheaku Computer 

E. E. Goo Clerk 



LAND BOARD. 

Chairman 

J. F. Brown Secretary 

J. W. Waldron, W. H. C. Campbell, 
A. W. Carter, E. Henriques. 



BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OP 
PUBLIC ARCHIVES. 

Chairman ex-officio C. P. laukea 

Commissioners — A. G. M. Robertson, M. 
M. Scott. 

Librarian R. C. Lydecker 

Translator, Stephen Mahaulu 



DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC IN- 
STRUCTION. 

Superintendent H. W. Kinney 

Commissioners. 

Oahu 

I^. G. Blackman, Mrs. Theo. Richards 

^^a ui D. C. Lindsay 

- iWMii E. D. McGuire, W. H. Smith 

Kauai E. A. Knudsen 

'^s]>t^(tor and Statistician. "W. C. Avery 

•supervising' Principals — • 
'".hu — James C. Davis. 

I nii — Geo. S. Raymond. 
^^;^waii. East — Bertha B. Taylor; Hawaii, 

West — Eugene Horner. 
Ki-iai — Bernice Hundley. 
>t^<^retarv Miss Daisy Smith 

\sst. Secretary C. K. Stillman, Jr. 

'^^Ht. Clerk Miss Eleanor L. Holt 

^^st. Clerk H. H. Williams 

Board of Examiner;.. 
C. Avery, Geo. S. Raymond, 
Kugene Horner, James C. Davis. 
Cyril O. Smith, Bernice Huntley 



Board Industrial Schools. 

W. L. Whitney, xMrs. B. L. iVIarx. 

Rev. V. Franckx, A. F. Griffiths, 

Mrs. F. W. Macfarlane, Mrs. A. Lewis 

C A. Heiser, 

Judge W. H. Heen (ex-officio). 



- Geo. 
-F. B. 



BOARD OF HEALTH. 

President S. S. Paxson 

Members — Dr. F. E. Trotter, Dr. V: . C. 
Hobdy, H. Irwin (ex-officio), G. P. 
Denison, Jno, Markham, G, J. Wal- 
ler, Jr. 

Secretary K. B. Porter 

Sanitary Expert Jas. T. Wavson 

Chief Sanitary Officer, Oahu.C. Ciiarlock 

Supt. Tuberculosis Bureau 

Dr. Ruth McKellar 

Reg-istrar Genl. Births, Deaths and 

Marriag-es Miss M. Hester Lemon 

Chief Clerk W. K. Simerson 

Asst. Clerk H. Markham 

Stenogrrapher Miss M. Weir 

Food Commissioner and Analyst.... 

M. B. Barnes 

Supt. Insane Asylum. Dr. W. A. Schwallie 
Supt. Leper Settlement. . . . J. D. McVeigh 
Resident Physician. , .Dr. W. J. Goodhue 
Chief Sanitary Officer, Hawaii — Albert 

Christian. 
Chief Sanitary Officer, Maui - 

Weight. 
Chief Sanitary Officer, Kauai- 
Cook. 

Government Physicians. 

Oahu — - 

H. Wood Walalua 

R. J. McGettigan Ewa and Waianae 

Dr. H. B. Cooper Aiea 

C. Buffett. . . .Koolauloa and Koolaupoko 

Maui — 

Franklin Burt Lahaina 

Dr. A. C. Rothrock 

Makawao and Kula 

Dr. Geo. L. Broadrup Hana 

Wm. Osmers Wailuku 

F. L. Sawyer Puunene and Kihei 

C. P. Durney . . Kula and Upper Makawao 

Hawaii — ■ 

O. A. Jpffrevs N. and S. Kona 

B. D. Bond N. Kohala 

R. G. Miller. . .Hamakua and S. Kohala 

L. L. Sexton S. Hilo 

W. D. Whitman N. Hilo 

Frederick Irwin Puna 

Dr. A. T. Roll I^a»i 

Kauai — 

Wm. Dunn ..Waimea 

A. H. Waterhouse Koloa 

E N Young Lihue 

K. Yanagihara Hanalei 

J. M. Kuhns Kawaihau 



INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT BOARD. 

City and County of Honolulu — R. B. 

Booth, A. J. Campbell, F. O. Boyer, 

F. Bl Steere, A. J. Wirtz. 
Maui W. H. Field, W. J. Cooper, Geo. 

Weight, G. Freeland, W. A. McKay. 
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Hawaii — 1). Kwaliko, B. K. Baird, Jas. 

Webster, H. A. Truslow. 
Kauai — J. H. Morag-ne, H. H. Brodie, J. 

M. Lydgate, E. E. Mahlum. 



CIVIL SERVICE COM. BRD. HEALTH. 

W. C. McGonagle, T. J. Fitzpatrick 
Dr. P. F. Hedemann. 



BOARDS OP EXAMINERS. 

Medical — Dr. R. W. Benz, Dr. J. R. 

.Judd, Dr. Grover A. Batten. 
Pharmacy — H. H. Morehead, Dr. F. F. 

Hedemann, A. J. Gignoux. 
Dental — O. E. Wall, M. E. Grossman, 

P. E). Clark. 
Veterinary — V. A. Norgraard. W. T. Mon- 

jsarratt, J. C. Fitzgerald. 



COMMISSIONERS OP INSANITY. 

L. J. Warren Chairman 

Drs. C. B. Cooper, G. Herbert. 



PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION. 
Established 1913. 

Chairman W. T. Garden 

Member A. J. Gig-noux 



CHAMBER OP COMMERCE OP 

HONOLULU. 

Reorg-anized May 27, 1914. 

W. F. Dillingham President 

F. C. Atherton First Vice-President 

A. Lewis, Jr Second Vice-President 

E. AV. Sutton Treasurer 

Raymond C. Brown Secretary 

Directors — ,J. J, Belser, E. A. Berndt, 
W. W. Chamberlain, J. L. Cockburn, 
R. A. Cooke, G. P. Denison, J. H. 
Drew% W. P. Frear, A. J. Gignoux, 
John Guild, P. D. Lowrey, L. Tenney 
Peck, H. E. Vernon, J. T. Warren, 
.John Waterhouse, G. P. Wilder, J. N. 
S. Williams. 



MAUI CHAMBER OP COMMERCE. 

Pres-ident .R. A. Wadsworth 

Vice-President H. W. Rice 

Secretary D. H. Case 

Treasurer C. D. Luf kin 



HILO BOARD OF TRADE. 
Organized .... 

President G. H. Vicars 

Vice-President .B. N. Deyo 

Secretary B. C. Stewart 

Treasurer E. P. Nichols 



KAUAI CHAMBER OP COMMERCE. 
Organized 1913, 

President T. Brandt 

Vice-President R. D. Moler 

Secretary. J. M. Lydgate 

Treasurer J. I. Silva 

Auditor W. N. Stewart 



HAWAII PROMOTION COMMITTEE. 

E. A. Berndt .Chairman 

.1. D. Mclnerny, A. F. Wall, C. O. :^Ic- 
Kenzie, A. H. Ford, '^lifford Kim- 
ball (Oahu), W. O. Aiken (Maui), 
James Henderson (Hawaii), W. H, 
Rice, .Jr. (Kauai), Fred. .T. Hal ton, 
Secretary. 



HONOLULU STOCK AND BOND 

EXCHANGE. 

Organized August 8, 1898. 

President W. A. Love 

Vice-President C. G. Heiser 

Secretary D. L. Conkllng 

Treasurer H. Waterhouse Trust Co. 



HAWAIIAN SUGAR PLANTERS' 

ASSOCIATION. 

Re-organized Nov. 18, 1895. 

President. . E. H. Wodehouse 

Vice-President ,Tno. Waterhouse 

Secretary and Treasurer. . . .W. O. Smith 

Assistant Sec.-Treas L. J. Warren 

Auditor J. W. Waldron 



EXPERIMENT STATION OF PLANT- 
ERS' ASSOCIATION. 
Station Staff. 

H. P. Agee Director 

R. C. L. Perkins 

Consulting Entomologist 

Otto H. Swezey, F. Muir. .Entomologists 
P. H. Timberlake, P. X. Williams.. 

Asst. Entomologists 

H. L. Lyon Pathologist 

E. L. Caum, M. L. Hartmann 

Asst. Pathologists 

R. S. Norris Sugar Technologist 

W. R. McAllep. Asst. Sugar Technologist 

P. S. Burgess Chemist 

A. Brodie, C. E. Warriner, F. R. 

Werthmueller Asst. Chemists 

J. P. Melanphy Fertilizer Sampler 

J. A. Verret, R. S. Thurston, R. M. 

Allen. Assoc, and Asst, Agriculturi.^t'^ 

W. R. R. Potter Illustrator 

H. B. Campbell Business Agent 



HAWAII RATING BUREAU 

Jas. M. Macconel T*resi<U'T 

Edwin Benner Viee-Presirlor 

Bernard Froiseth Secret;;'' 

H. Waterhouse Trust Co Treason*' 

Audit Co. of Hawaii \udii' 



HAWAIIAN CHEMISTS' ASSOCIATE ^' 

^resident .1*. S. BurtJ' -^ - 

Vice-President W. P. {^'>' 

Secretary-Treasurer S. S. J'^ 
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BOARD OF MARINE UNDERWRITERS 
—AGENCIES 

Boston C. Brewer & Co . 

Philadelphia C. Brewer & Co. 

New York Bruce Cartwright 

Liverpool Theo. H. Davies & Co. 

Lloyds, London . . . Theo. H. Davies & Co. 
San Francisco Bishop Ins. Agency 



BOARD OP FIRE UNDERWRITERS OF 
TERRITORY OF HAWAII. 

Jno. Waterhouse President 

Z. K. Myers Vice-President 

B. Prosette Secretary 

H. Waterhouse Trust Co Treasurer 

Audit Co. of Hawaii Auditor 

HAW^AII RATING BUREAU 

Jas. M. Macconel President 

J^:dwin Benner Vice-President 

Bernard Froiseth Secretary 

H. Waterhouse Trust Co Treasurer 

Audit Co. of Hawaii Auditor 



QUEEN'S HOSPITAL. 
Erected in 1860. 

President Geo. W. Smith 

Vice-President A. G. M. Robertson 

Secretary John Guild 

Treasurer Geo. C. Potter 

Auditor Audit Co. of Hawaii 

Resident Physician. . .Dr. R. J. Mermod 

Superintendent Dr. H. T. Hollmann 

Bookkeeper E. .1. Rego 

Asst. Supt Miss Helen Macfarlane 

Head Nurse Miss Marion Rowland 

Housekeeper Mrs. F. Kuhlmann 

Trustees— A. J. Campbell, G. W. Smith, 
G. C, Potter, Edgar Henriques, .Tohn 
Guild, A. G. M. Robertson, G. li 
Brown. 



LEAHI HOME. 
Organized April 4, 1900. 

President A. A. Young 

Vu'e-Presidents 

.^ Father Valentin, C. Montague Cooke 

Secretary C. R. Hemenway 

i reasurer A. W. T. Bottomley 

Auditor G. P. Denison 

Medical Supt. .A. N. Sinclair, M. B. C. M. 

Asst. Supt Robt. Anderson 

Matron . Mrs. A. B. Chamberlain 

Jsurses Miss McBryde, Miss Ford 

^-^erk L. J. Fagg 



CHILDREN'S HOSPITAL. 

Opened Nov. 24, 1909. 

President S. B. Dole 

\ U'e-President E. A. Mott-Smith 

,^eeretary Miss A. Budd 

reasurer W. O. Smith 

^"ditor Audit Co. of Hawaii 

Superintendent. Miss J. N. Dewar 

I rnstees—S. B. Dole, W. O. Smith, J. 
'^^ Balch, A. S. Wilcox, Allen Her- 
bert, Geo. B. Isenberg, E. A. Mott- 
Smith. 



HOSPITAL FLOAVER SOCIETY. 

President 

Vice-President Mrs. R. D Mead 

Secretary Mrs. A. J. Gignoux 

Treasurer Mrs. W. F. Soper 



SAILORS' HOME SOCIETY. 
Organized 1853. 

Meets annually in December. 

President 

Secretary c. H. Atherton 

Treasurer Jno. Waterhouse 

Trustee j. a. Kennedy 

DAUGHTERS OF HAWAH. 

Hon. Regent Mrs. B. F. Dillingham 

Presiding Regent Mrs. F. M. Swanzv 

First Vice-Regent Mrs. Laura Wight 

Second Vice-Regent. .Mrs. .1. P. Erdman 

Historian Mrs. L. Webb 

Cor. Secretary Mrs. L. D. Stubbs 

Rec. Secretary Mrs. G. C. Potter 

Treasurer. .Miss M. Ahrens 



TERRITORIAL LIBRARY. 
HONOLULU LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

Organized March. 
Incorporated June 2A, 1879. 

President. Prof. M. M. Scott 

Secretary j, H. Fisher 

Treasurer A. Gartley 

Auditor J. H. Fisher 



LIBRARY OF HAWAII. 
Trustees. 

C. H. Atherton President 

Rev. H. B. Restarick Vice-President 

J. F. Blake Treasurer 

Rev. W. D. Westervelt .Secretary 

A. Lewis, .Tr., Mrs. L. L. McCandless, 
A. Gartley. 

Library Staff. 

Edna I. Allyn Librarian 

Maud Jones, Alice E. Burnham. . . Assts, 

Mary F. Carpenter Cataloguer 

Carrie P. Green Reference Librarian 

Mary S. Lawrence. .Children's Librarian 

Akana K. Ma Clerk 

Helen J. Stearns. Islands Depi. 



HAWAIIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
Organized Jan. 11, 1892. 

President , . . . S. B. Dole 

Vice-Presidents Mrs. W. F. 

Frear, W. A. Bo wen, Rev. L. Kroll 
Recording Secretary. ., .H. M. von Holt 

Cor. Secretary W. D. Westervelt 

Treasurer Jno. L. Fleming 

Librarian Miss E. I. Allyn 



KAUAI HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

President. Wm. Hyde Rice 

Vice-President. J. M. Lydgate 

Sec.-Treas. . ......... .Miss E. N. Wilcox 
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5ERNICE PAUAHI BISHOP MUSEUM. 
Board of Trustees. 

Albert F. Judd .President 

t!, F. Bishop , Vice-President 

^''m. Williamson Secretary 

f. M. Dowsett Treasurer 

W. O. Smith, H. Holmes, R. H. Trent. 

Museum Staff. 

Wililam T. Brigham, A. M., D. Sc... 

IM rector Emeritus 

W. H. Dall, D. Ph. .Hon. Cur. of Molusca 
John F. G. Stokes 

....Curator of Polynesian Ethnology 
C. Montague Cooke, Jr., D. Ph 

.Curator of Pulmonata 

C. N. Forbes . . Curator of Botany 

Otto H. Swezey 

..Hon. Curator of Entomologry 

Miss E. B. Hig-g-ins Librarian 

Miss Ij. E. Livingston. .... Lil>rary Asst. 
Mrs. H. M. Helvie 

. . .Superintendent of Exhibition Halls 
J ^r Thompson. .. .Artist and Modeler 

John J. Greene Printer 

M. L. H. Reynolds ..Cabinet Maker 



BAR ASSGoiATlON OF HAWAII. 
Organized June 28, 1899. 

President E. M. Watson 

V i'-e-President A. Lindsay 

Secretary. , . . . .E. W. Sutton 

Treasurer .A. M. Cristy 



HAWAIIAN PHILATELIC SOCIETY. 
Organized April 13, 1911. 

President. . .Ma j. R. W. Peck, 2d U.S. Inf. 
Vice-President ........... .Julius linger 

Secretary C. J. Cooper 

Treasurer. ............. .E. M. Ehrhorn 

Librarian .E. L. Caum 

Supt. Junior Soc...... A. F. Cooke 



y. M. C. A. CHESS CLUB. 
Organized Oct. 17, 1913. 

President C. H. Medcalf 

Vice-President. H. W. Vaughan 

Secretary H. C. Jewell 

Treasurer .H. B. Campbell 

HAWAIIAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
Organized May 24, 1895. 

President ..... H. H. Blodgett 

Vice-President Lt. H. Putnam 

Secretary. .,,.,..... Dr. H. W. Holman 
Treasurer. . .Dr. R. W. Benz 



HAWAIIAN SOCIETY SONS OF THE 

AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

Organized June 17, 1895. 

p!-esident I). L. Withington 

Vice-President ... Rev. 1^. L. Loufbourovv 

Secretary I. T. Taylor 

Treasurer .fno. Kf finger 

Registrar 1'. T. Winant 

t.oard of Managers — W. .\. llr\an. W, 
R. (\\stle. \V. .1. Forbes. 



ALOHA CHAPTER. DAUGHTERS 0¥ 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

State Regent. ..... Mrs. A. Francis .ludd 

Cnapt. Regent Mrs. Hermann Hugo 

Vice-Regent Mrs. .J. M. Atherton 

Recording Sec... Mrs. S. C. Goodknight 

Treasurer. Miss Charlotte V. Hall 

Registrar Mrs. C. B. Andrews 

Historian. ......... .Mrs. .T. W. Caldwell 

Chaplain. . Mrs. Jessica Pascoe 



HA WAIT AN E VANGE LICA L 
ASSOCIATION. 
Originally Organized 1823. 
Constitution revised 1863. Annual Meet- 
ing June, 

President F. J. Lowrey 

Vice Presidents 

.7. A. C. Alexander, Walter F. Frear 

Cor. Secty . liev. H. P. Judd 

Rec. Secretary. ... .Rev. J. L. Hop wood 

Treasurer ,.,.,......... Tlieo. Richards 

.Auditor W. A. Bo wen 



WOMAN'S BOxVRD OF MISSIONS. 
Organized 1871. 

President ....Mrs. Theo. Richards 

Vice-Presidents — Miss Alice Knapp, Mrs. 

H. P. Judd. 
Recording Sectj . . . .Mrs. R. D. WiliiaUiS 

Home Cor. Secty Edgar Wood 

Foreign Cor. Secty Miss A. E. Judd 

Treasurer. Mrs. B. F. Dillingham 

Asst. Treasurer Miss C. C. Varney 

Auditor W. J. Forbes 



MISSION CHILDREN'S SOCIETY. 
Organized 1851, Annual Meeting June 

President Gerrit P. Wilder 

Vice-President. .... .W. W. Chamberlain 

Secretary . .Mrs. R. W. Andrews 

Recorder, R. W. Andrews 

Treasurer. L. A. Dickey 



YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 

Organized 1869. Annual Meeting April 

President. . W. G. Hall 

Vice-President Ed Tow^'^ 

Treasurer R. A. Cooke 

Rec. Secretary. ...... .Chas. F. Clemon ^ 

FJxecutive Secty .... .Arthur E. Larimer 

.Membership Secty ....... Richard Vili» 

Business Secty ...... .Floyd H. Emman^ 

Educational Secty. ... .Rolla K. Thoma^ 

Physical Director Robt. Ston* 

Community Boys* Secy.Saml. W. Roble'- 
P»o>s* Dept. Secty. ..... .W. W. Sharr;.' 
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ARMY AND NAVY Y. M. C. A. 
Organized Aug-. 3, 1917. 
Committee of Management -- James 
Wakefield, chairman; F. D. Lowrev, 
Treas. ; E. A. Berndt. Arthur G. 
Smih. I>r. James A. Morgan, John 
A\ at er house. 

Executive Officers 
ITrban Williams. .. Supervising- Secretary 
Howard N. Mosher. .Associate Secretary 
1: R. Dudley, Chas. F. Loomis, Geo. 

X. Culfee, Geo. B. Wesson 

Asst. Secretaries 



YOUNG WOMEN'S CHRISTIAN 

ASSOCIATION. 

Orgranized 1900, 

Hon. President. . .Mrs. B. F. Dilling-ham 

President Mrs. W. F. Frear 

Secretary Mrs. F. C. Atherton 

('or. Secretary. .. .Mrs. C. M. Cooke, Jr. 

Treasurer Mrs. I. J. Shepherd 

Gen. Secty. ...... .Miss Grace Channon 



FREE KINDERGARTEN AND CHIL- 
DREN'S AID ASSOCIATION, 
Org-anized 1895. 

President ....Mrs. F. M. Swan/y 

Vice-Presidents 

.Mrs. W. F. Frear, Mrs. Theo. Richards 

Recording: Secty Mrs. I. M. Cox 

Treasurer Mrs. E. A. Rath 

Auditor J. L. Cockburn 

ASSOCIATED CHARITIES. 
Organized June 7, 1899. 

I 'resident ...las. L. Cockburn 

1-^t Vice-President Rilev H. Allen 

-rid Vice-President Mrs. A. F. Wall 

Treasurer. G. C. Potter 

Secty. and IVIanager . . . Miss B. E. Smith 
Auditor Henry Davis 

STRANGERS' FRIEND SOCIETY. 
Organized 1852. Annual Meeting June. 

President Mrs. A. Fuller 

^ ice-President Mrs. A. A. Young- 
Secretary Mrs. S. M. Damon 

Treasurer Mrs. E. W. Jordan 

Auditor E. W. Jordan 

i^>irectress Mrs, E. B. Waterhouse 



OAHU CEMETERY ASSOCIATION. 

President F. J. Lowrey 

Vice-President S. G. Wilder 

Secretary h. H. Walker 

Treasurer Hawaiian Trust Co. 



ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF HAWAII. 
Org-anized March 4, 1901. 

Superintendent John W. Wadman 

President. . Theo. Richards 

Vice-President Vkaiko Akana 

Vice-Pres. Honorary .Mrs. J. M. Whitney 

Secretary Geo. W. Paty 

Treasurer W. A. Bowen 



THE OUTDOOR CIRCLE. 
(For the beautifying: of Honolulu.) 

President Mrs. A. \. Young 

1st Vice-President Mrs. \. M. Cox 

2d Vice-President ... .Mrs. G. M. French 

Secretary Mrs. W. L. Moore 

Treasurer Mrs. Z. K. M vers 

Ex. Officer Mrs. A. E. Murphv 



PACIFIC CLUB. 

Org-anized 1852. Premises on Alakea 

Street, two doors below Beretania. 



1 'resident 

Vi(*e-Presi(k-nt . . 

Se(*retai\v 

Tr(^asur«M- 



.A. .1. Campbell 
, .E. L Spaldiug- 
. . W. H. Lewers 
. .R. i:. McGrew 



H.\W.\1!.\N VOLCANO 1 1 I:SI<:A RC^H 
.KSSO(M.\MM( )N. 



! President 

I V^ice-Prcsident . . . . 
' Vice-President . . . . 

Treasurer 

Secretar>- , 



L. .\. Thur-^ton 

. . . \V. D. We.stei-VHlt 

<'. M. Cooke 

L. T. Peck 

. L. W. de Vis-.Vorton 



iUUTISH BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 

Organized 1869. 

President (ex-officio) . . . H.B.M.'s Consul 

^ ice-President Rev. Wm. Ault 

^^ecretary ..W. C. Shields 

^'^easurer . H. B. Sinclair 

HAWAIIAN HUMANE SOCIETY. 

■''>'^ident ..Mrs. M. F. Prosser 

x.'ting President. ..... .Mrs. T. J. King 

'"n. President Mrs. S. M. Damon 

W.e-Presi<lents — Mrs. P.. D. Wal- 
. 'Tiilg-e. Mrs. E. P. Low 

'',»"< re tary Miss E. Damon 

■ t^asurer Mrs. E. A. Mott-Smith 

^-''ditor . . . J. O. Young- 

-''HI Miss M. L. Smith 

■'>u. Agent Miss Lucy K. Ward 



O|>servatory I »irector. 



.Dr. T. A. .laggar, .) r. 



COMMERCIAL CLUB OF HONOLULU. 
Organized Aug. 30, 1906. 

President L -l- Belser 

Vice-President S'>'l Towse 

Secretary G. T. Kluegel 

Treasurer B. E. Noble 

BRITISH CLUB. 

President Fred. Harrison 

Vice-President .Geo. Bustard 

Secretarv J. Hay Wilson 

Treasurer F. W. Jamison 

Auditor H. D. Young 



COUNTRY CLUB. 
Organized 1906. 

President R- B. Booth 

1st Vice-President. ... .W. H. Mclnerny 

2nd Vice-President ...A. G. ^"^h 

Secretary G. H. Buttolph 

Treasurer 
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OUTRIGGER CLUB. 

Organized May, 1908. 

President. Warren Dease 

Vice-President. A. Walker 

Secretarv W. J. Dickson 

Treasurer I. Lemon 

Captain G. D. Center 



W^OMEN'S AUXILIARY. 

President Mrs. F. M. Swanzy 

Vice-President Mrs. A. Fuller 

Treasurer Mrs. W. J. MacNiel 

Secretary Mrs. W. A. Wall 



HUI NALU (Surf Club). 
Organized 1911. 

President Harold Castle 

Vice-President Al. Castle 

Secretary Robt. McB. Purvis 

Treasurer George I. Brown 

Commodore Duke Kahanamoku 

Captain J. K. Evans 

Auditor . .Thos. Tredway 

HAWAIIAN ASSOCIATION. A. A. U. 

President W. T. Rawlins 

Vice-President Geo. W. Dyson 

Sec.-Treas Mrs. F. L- Leo 

Keristration Com. — J. F. Soper, W. 
T. Rawlins, G. C. .lackson. 



KONA IMPROVEMENT CLUB, 

HAWAII 

Organized 1912. 

Rev. Albert S. Baker President 

F. R. Greenwell Vice-President 

W. D. McKillop Treasurer 

L. Macf arlane Secretary 

Eexcutive Committee — Rev. A. S. 
Baker, Chairman; L. Macf arlane, 
W McQuaid, T. C. White, R. Wal- 
lace, A. L. Greenwell. W. D. McKillop. 



AD CLUB. 

President C. R. Frazier 

1st Vice-President P. M. Pond 

2nd Vice-President Thos. Sharp 

Secretary Fred. ^Halton 

Treasurer C. K. Medcalt 



HONOLULU FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Originally organized 1851, and conduct- 
ed as volunteers till March 1, 1893, 
when it was changed to a paid dept. 

Chief Engineer — Chas. Thurston. 

Asst. Engineer — Wm. Blaisdell. 

Engine No. 1 — Location Central Station, 
cor. Fort and Beretania streets. 

Engine No. 2 — Location, Central Sta- 
tion, cor. Fort and Beretania Sts. 

Chemical Co. No. 1 — Location, Central 
Station, cor. Fort and Beretania Sts. 

Hook and Ladder Truck — Location, Cen- 
tral Station, cor. Fort and Beretania. 

Engine Co. No. 3 — Location cor. Wilder 
avenue and Piikoi street. 

Engine Co. No. 4 — Location King street 
and Austin lane. 

Engine Co. No. 5 — Location Kaimuki. 



OAHU COLLEGE. 

Administrative Officers. 

Arthur F. Griffiths, A.M President 

Levi C. Howland Ast. to the Pres. 

Academy Teachers. 

Misses Susan Clark, Charlotte Dodge, 
Antoinette Foster, Marie Johnston, 
Catherine Johnson, Edith Knights; 
Arthur Griffiths, Mrs. Edith Guild, 
L. C. Howland, O. B. Loewen, H. M. 
Luquiens, Wm Mather, W. J. Mac- 
Neil, C. F. Schmutzler, Mrs. Eda A. 
Schmutzer, Mrs. Ruth Thompson. 

Junior Academy. 

C. T. Fitts, Albert Conrad, Misses Wilda 
Davis, Helen Hasty, Evangeline 
Holmes, Dora Kirwin, Jane Knox, 
Elizabeth Low, Daisy Newby, Daisy 
Spry, Deborah Walsh, John Horn, 
Mrs. Irmgard Horn. 

Elementary School. 

Misses Emma Barnhard, Gertrude 
Blake, Florence Carter, Alice Castle, 
Lucy Doggett, Florence Jackson, 
Anna Johnson, Mrs. O. B. Loewen, 
Misses Frances Mowrey, Madeline 
McMahon, Gladys McRae, Beatrice 
Perry, Edith Phillips Anna M. Rian, 
Maurine Samson, Claire Uecke, Bes- 
sie Walthall, Mary Winne, Jane 
Winne, Ruth Woodford. 

Special Teachers. 

Miss Margaret Clarke, Mrs. Edith Clay- 
bourne, Misses Helen Coles, Mabel 
Hawthorne, Mrs. P. S. Ideler, Misses 
Erally Parrish, Helen Spaulding, 
Genevieve Springston, Aileen M. 
Thompson, Margaret Way, Lt. Harry 
C. Smith, H. G. Wootten, Frank Bar- 
wick. 



BOARD OP REGENTS, COLLEGE OF 
HAWAII. 

Wallace R. Farrington. ..... .Chairman 

Arthur L. Dean Secretary 

Regents — Alonzo Gartley, C. R. Hem- 

enw^aj^ Mrs. J. R. Ashford, A. G. 

Smith. 

The Faculty. 

Arthur L. Dean, A.B., Ph.D... 

Pres. and Prof, of Chemistry 

John S. Donaghho, A.B., A. M. . 

Prof, of Math, and Astronomy 

John M. Young, B.S., M.E 

Prof, of Engineering, College Engr. 
William A. Bryan, B.S. .Prof, of Zoology 
Wm. C. Purer.. Prof. Civil Engineerin- 
Frank T. Dillingham, B. S 

Prof, of Chemistry 

Arthur L. Andrews, B.L., M.L., Ph.D 

Professor of Englis'^ 

Vaughan MacCaughey, B.S. A. 

Professor of BotaBV 

Herbert S. Walker, A.B 

Professor of Sugar Technology 
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L. A. Henke. B.S...Prof. of Agronomv 

Joseph F\ C. Rock Botanist 

Minnie E. Chipman 

..Professor of Ceramics and Design 
Arnold Romberg-, B.S., Ph.D 

Professor of Physics 

David L. Crawford, B.A., M.A 

Professor of Entomology 

Mae ^Yells, A.L 

Professor of Household Science 

Mildred M, Yoder. Ph.B 

Instructor in History and Economics 
Mr.s. iM. W. Hendry 

...Asst. Prof, of Modern Languages 
i:iizabeth T. Kastle 

Instructor in Chemistry 

Anna von Balzen Dahl 

Instructor in Textiles 

Harvey J. Wentzel, B.S 

Instructor in Agriculture 

Alice E. Harbaugh 

Asst. in Drawing and Ceramics 

Elizabeth L. Bryan, Sc.D Librarian 

Lt. Wm. Barnhart. B.S 

Commandant S. A. T. C. 



P'aculty — School for Boys — Pre- 
paratory Department. 

Miss Alice E. Knapp .Principal 

Mrs. Susie E. Davis, Misses Mildred H. 

Ayres, Nevarla Moore, Maude Post. 

Assistants. 

Miss Bertha L. Van Auken Matron 

Miss Lena Babcoek Asst. Matron 

Misses Alberta Worthington, Ester Ma- 
helona, Emily Keapo, Katherine 
Groves, Adolph G. Hottendorf. 

l^'aculty — School for Girls. 

Miss A. H. Newton Principal 

Misses S. K. Burgner, G. N. Carnahan. 

C. E. Church, E. P. Fisher. E. O. 

Johnston, F. A. Lemmon, W. E. Love. 

F. J. Lowe, H. E. McCracken, E. V. 

Moore, O. L. Saunders, A. D. 

Schwartz. 
Misses M. C. I>ower, A. W. Gilbert 

Secretaries 

Assistants. 
Misses D. H. Bell, L. Bray, E. K. Nainoa 



MTD - PA C I F rC IN ST TTI'T E OFFICERS. 

Geo. P. Castle Vice-President 

Frank C. Atherton Treasurer 

M. L. Copeland Assistant Treasurer 

Secretary 

\y. A. Bowen. Auditor 

Faculty of Mills School. 

Principal 

ff, L. Abell, Mrs. George Andrus, Miss 
Elizabeth Appleton, Bruce Cumming, 
Edmund A. Gilbert, Miss Ruth L. 
Griswold, Earl V. Harlow. Misses 
Edna Lochridge, Nola M. Magruder, 
Beulah A. Stebno, Bessie R. V^''ood, 
Hazel Woodruff: Arthur E. "Wyman: 
Miss Elizabeth J. Jones. Ruel E. 
IVIathis, Ma Wing Yue, S. Niidate, 
C. Kato. 

P'aculty of Kawaiahao Seminary. 

Mrs. Mabel S. Scudder Principal 

Miss Mary F. Kinney ... .Vice-Principal 

^^liss Mary P. Campbell. ....... .Matron 

Misses Elizabeth Niemeyer, Ruth Myl- 
roie. Hazel M. Abell, Dorothy Good- 
rich, Roselle F. Faast, Mary F. Var- 
ley, Edith V.. Currier; Dr. Emily F. 
Wells. Mrs. Shida. 



FACITLTY AND ASSISTANTS OF 
KAMEHAMEHA SCHOOLS. 

Faculty — School for Boys. 

Krnest C. Webster .President of Schools 

^'. M. Watson . Principal 

^-arle G. Bartlett. Edwin E, Baty, Ralph 
J. Borden, Milton E. Crosman, C. H. 
Hitchcock. R. N. Hudspeth. John 
iMengel, D. H. Reamy, Uldrick 
Thompson, Miss Emma E, Winslow. 

Assistants — School for Boys. 

^^rs. Laura C. Hillmer Matron 

Miss Josephine E. Marquardt. ., .Nurse 
George Hitchings. J. F. Livesey, Nel- 

S!on G. Smith, Mr. Beney. 
Mjss Winifred Schaeffer. .Stenographer 



PRINCIPAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Sunday Advertiser, issued every Sunday 
morning by the Hawaiian Gazette 
Co., Ltd. Edwd. P. Irwin, Editor. 

The Daily Pacific Commercial Adverti- 
ser, issued by the Hawaiian Gazette 
Co. every morning (except Sunday). 
Edwd. P. Irwin, Editor. 

The Honolulu Star-Bulletin, issued every 
evening (except Sundays), by the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin, Ltd. K. A. 
McNally, Editor. Semi-weekly issued 
on Mondays and Thursdays. 

The Guide, issued every Tuesday and 
Friday morning by the Guide Pub. 
Co. 

The Friend, Organ of the Hawaiian 
Board, issued on the first of each 
month. F. S, Scudder, Managing 
Editor. 

The Hawaiian Church Chronicle, issued 
on the first Saturday of every month. 
Rt. Rev. H. B. Restarick, Editor. 

The Paradise of the Pacific, issued 
monthly. Mrs. E. A. Langton-Boyle, 
Publisher. 

The Mid-Pacific Monthly, an illustrated 
descriptive magazine. Alex. Hume 
Ford, Editor and Publisher. 

The Hawaiian Forester and Agricultur- 
ist, issued monthly under direction 
of Board of Com. Agr. and Forestry, 
Daniel Logan, Editor. 

The Kuokoa (native), weekly, issued ev- 
ery Friday morning by the Hawaiian 
Gazette Co., Ltd. Solomon Hanohano, 
Editor. 

Aloha Aina (native), issued every Sat- 
urday. J. T. Ryan, Editor. 
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Ka Holomua (native), issued each Sat- 
urday. 

Ka Puuhonua (native), issued each Fri- 
day, Akaiko Akana, Editor. 

O Luso (Portuguese), issued weekly on 
Saturdays. A. H. R. Viera, Editor. 

Chee Yow Shin Bo (The Liberty News), 
tri-weekly, Chinese. 

Sun Chung Kwock Bo, tri-weekly. Chi- 
nese. 

Hawaii Shinpo, issued daily in Japanese. 
H. Tsurushima, Editor. 

The Daily Nippu Jiji, Y. Soga, Editor, 
issued by the Nippu Jiji Co., Ltd. 

HiJo Daily Tribune, issued by the Trib- 
une Pub. Co., Timothy Hardy, Editor. 

The Daily Post-Herald, issued at Hilo 
by the Post-Herald, Ltd. V. L. Ste- 
venson, Editor. 

The Kohala Midget, issued each Thurs- 
day, at Kohala. Editor. 

The Maui News, issued weekly at Wai- 
luku, Maui. Wm. J. Cooper, Editor 

The Weekly Times, Wailuku, Maui, is- 
sued on Tuesday, A. V. A'^etleson, 
Publisher. 

The Garden Island, issued weekly at Li- 
hue, Kauai. K. C. Hopper, Managing 
Editor. 

Hoku o Hawaii, issued on Friday of each 
week, at Hilo. Rev. S, L. Desha, 
Editor. 

THE HAWAIIAN ANNUAL, issued the 
latter part of December for the fol- 
lowing year. Thos, G. Thrum, Editor 
and Publisher. 



HONOLULU LODGES, ETC. 

Lodge le Progres de I'Oceanie No. 371, 
F. & A. M. ; meets on the last Mon- 
day in each month in Masonic hall. 

Hawaiian Lodge, No. 21, F. & A. M.; 
meets in its Hall, Masonic Temple, 
corner Hotel and Alakea streets, on 
the first Monday in each month. 

Honolulu Chapter, No. 1, R. A. M.; meets 
In Masonic Hall on the third Thurs- 
day of each month. 

Honolulu Commandery, No. 1, Knights 
Templar; meets in Masonic Hall on 
second Thursday of each month. 

Mystic Shrine, Aloha Temple. No stat- 
ed time of meeting. Meets at Mason- 
ic Hall. 

Kamehameha Lodge of Perfection, No. 
1, A. & A. S. R. ; meets in Masonic 
Hall on the fourth Thursday of each 
month. 

Nuuanu Chapter of Rose Croix, No. 1, 
A. & A. S. R.; meets in Masonic Hall 
on the first Thursday in the month. 



Alexander Liholiho Council, No. 1, of Ka- 
dosh; meets on the third Monday of 
alternate months from February. 

Honolulu Lodge, No. 409, F. & A. M.: 
meets at Masonic Hall every second 
Monday of the month. 

Leahi Chapter, No. 2, Order of the East- 
ern Star; meets on third Monday of 
each month in Masonic Hall. 

Lei Aloha Chapter, No. 3, Order of the 
Eastern Star; meets on second Sat- 
urday of each month in Masonic Tem- 
ple. 

Harmony Chapter, No. 4, Order of the 
Eastern Star, meets on third Satur- 
day of each month in Masonic Tem- 
ple, at 7:30 p. m. 

Excelsior Lodge, No. 1, I. O. O. F. ; meets 
at the hall in Odd Fellows' Building, 
on Fort St., every Tuesday evening. 

Harmony Lodge, No. 2, I. O. O. F. ; meets 
each Monday evening in Odd Fellows' 
Building, Fort street. 

Pacific Degree Lodge, No. 1, Daughters 
of Rebekah: meets in Odd Fellows' 
Building, Fort street, second and 
fourth Thursdays of each month. 

Olive Branch Rebekah, No. 2, I. O. O. F.;; 
meets first and third Thursdays each 
month in Odd Fellows' Building. 

Polynesian Encampment, No. 1, I. O. O. 
F. ; meets in Odd Fellows' Building, 
Fort street, first and third Fridays of 
each month. 

Canton Oahu. No. 1, P. M., I. O. O. F.; 
meets second Friday each month in 
Odd Fellows' Hall, Fort St. 

Mystic Lodge, No. 2, K. of P.; meets 
every Friday evening at Pythian Hall, 
cor. Beretania and Fort streets. 

Section N. 225 — Endowment Rank. K. 
of P.; meets on the second Saturday 
of January, July and December in 
Pythian Hall. 

Honolulu Temple, No. 1, Rathbone Sis- 
ters; meets in Pythian Hall, first and 
third Tuesday evenings of each 
month. 

Wm. McKinley Lodge, No. 8, K. of P.; 
meets first and third Tuesday even- 
ings in Pythian Hall. 

Hawaiian Tribe, No. 1, I. O. Red Men: 
meets on first and third Thursdays 
of each month at Odd Fellows' Hall- 

Court Lunalilo No. 6600, A. O. of For- 
esters; meets at K. of P. Hall on 
first and third Wednesdays of each 
month. 

Court Camoes No. 8110, A. O. F.; meets 
second and fourth Tuesday eveningB 
of month in San Antonio Hall. 

Theo. Roosevelt Camp, No. 1, Dept. of 
Hawaii, U. S. W. V.; first and third 
Saturdays, in their hall. 
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Honolulu Nest Xo. 1766, Order of Owl*;.; 
meets on the second and fourth Tues- 
days of each month at 7:30 p. m. in 
Phoenix Hall. Visiting Owls are re- 
quested to attend. 

Capt. Cook Lodge, No. 353, Order Sons 
of St. Georgre; meets at Pythian Hall 
every Thursday evening. 

Court Hawaii, No. 3769, Independent Or- 
der of Foresters, meets third Monday 
of each month. 

Damien Council, Young Men's Institute; 
meets second and fourth Wednesdays 
of each month at Catholic Mission 
Hall. 

Honolulu Lodge, B. P. O. Elks, 616; 
meets every Friday evening in the 
Elks' Building, King street near Fort. 

Honolulu Aerie, No. 140, Fraternal Order 
of Eagles, meets second and fourth 
Wednesdays each month in K. of P. 
Hall. 

Honolulu Lodge No. 1, Modern Order of i 
Phoenix; meets every Thursday even- 
ing at their home, cor. Fort and Ber- 
etania. 

Honolulu Lodge, L. O. O. M., No. 800, 
meets second and fourth Thursdays 
of the month in Pythian Hall. 

American Association of Masters and 
Pilots of Steam Vessels, Honolulu 
Harbor, No. 54; meets first Sunday 
of each month at 7 p. m. in Odd Fel- 
lows' Hall. 

Marine Engineers ' Beneficial Associa- 
tion No. 100; meets every second and 
fourth Monday nights at K. of P. 
Hall. 

Kamehameha Lodge (native); meets last 
Thursday of each month in Odd Fel- 
lows' Hall. 

Kauikeaouli Lodge, No. 1 (native); meets 
on first and third Fridays each month 
in San Antonio Hall. 



PLACES OF W^ORSHIP. 

Central Union Church, Congregational, 
cor. Beretania and Richards streets; 
Rev. A. W. Palmer, Minister, Rev. 
<\ A. Spaulding, associate minister. 
Services every Svmday at 11 a. m. 
and 7:30 p. m. Sunday school meets 
one hour before morning service. 
Prayer meeting Wednesday evenings 
at 7:30. 

Kalihi Union Church, King street, Ka- 
lihi; W. B. Coale, A.B., pastor. Sun- 
day school at 9:45 a. m. Gospel ser- 
vices at 11 a. m. and 8 p. m. 

^lethodist Episcopal Church, corner Ber- 
etania and Victoria streets; Rev, L. 
L. Loofbourow, pastor. Sunday ser- 
vices 11 a. m. and 7:30 p. m. Sunday 
fchool meets at 10 a. m. Prayer meet- 
ing Wednesdays at 7:30 p. m. 



The Christian Church, Kewalo street. 
David Carey Peters, pastor. Sunday 
services at 11 a. m. and 7:30 p. m. 
Sunday school meets at 9:45 a. m. 
Prayer meeting Wednesday evenings, 
at 7:30. 

Salvation Army, services held nightly 
at hall, 69 Beretania St., with Sun- 
day services at the usual hour. 

Roman Catholic Church, Fort street, near 
Beretania; Rt. Rev. Libert Boey- 
naems, Bishop of Zeugma. Services 
every Sunday at 10 a. m. and 4:30 
p. m. Low mass every day at 6 and 
7 a. m. High mass Sundays and 
Saints' days at 10 a. m. 

St. Andrew's Cathedral, Protestant 
Episcopal; entrance from Emma 
street, near Beretania. Rt. Rev. Hen- 
ry Bond Restarick, Bishop of the 
Missionary District of Honolulu: Rev. 
Wm. Ault, Vicar. Holy Communion, 
7; Sunday school, 10; morning prayer, 
litany and sermon, 11; Haw^aiian ser- 
vice, 3:30; evening prayer and ser- 
mon, 7:30. 

Chinese Congregation. Rev. Kong Yin 
Tet, Curate. Services on Sunday at 
11 a. m. and 7:30 p. m. Evening 
prayer every Wednesday at 7 p. m. 

St. Clement's Chapel, Punahou. Ser- 
vices on Sundays. Holy Communion, 
7 a. m. Morning prayer, 11 a. m.; 
evening prayer, 7:30 p. m. Rev. John 
Usborne, rector; Rev. C. H. Tracy, 
vicar. 

Epiphany Mission, Kaimuki, Rev. F. B. 
Eteson. priest in charge. Sunday 
services at 7:30 and 11 a. m. Sunday 
school at 10. 

First Church of Christ, Scientist, cor. 
Wilder and Kewalo streets. Sunday 
i services 11 a. m. Sunday school at 
I 9:45. 

! Christian Chinese Church, Fort street; 

i Rev. Tse Kei Yuen, acting pastor, 

i Services every Sunday at 10:30 a. m. 

I and 7:30 p. m. Prayer meeting Wed- 

I nesdays at 7:30 p. m. 

I German Lutheran Church, Beretania St.; 

! Dr. A. Hoermann, pastor. Services 

j on Sunday at 11 a. m.; Sunday school 

I at 10 a. m. 

! Portuguese (Protestant) Mission; Rev. 

1 A. V. Soares, pastor. Services every 
Sabbath at the usual hour. Sunday 
school at 3 p. m. Chapel situated 

I corner of Punchbowl and Miller 

; streets. 
Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ. 

i Chapel on King street, near Thomas 

i Square; Sunday school at 10 a. ra.; 

I preaching in Hawaiian at 11 a. rn.; 

I in English at 7:30 p. m. 
Seventh Day Adventists: Rev. F. H. Con- 
way, pastor. Chapel, 767 Kinau street. 
Sabbath school Saturdays at 10 a.m.; 
preaching at 11. Wednesday prayer 
and missionary meeting at 7:30 p. m. 
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Japanese Union Church (connected with 
Hawaiian Board Missions); Rev. T, 
Hori, pastor. Hold services at 10 a. 
ni. Preaching at 11 a. m. and 7:30 
p. m. Sunday services. Prayer and 
praise meetinir Wednesdays at 7 p. m. 

Korean Methodist Church, Rev. H. J. 
Song-, pastor; Punchbowl St. near 
Beretania. Services at usual hours. 

Japanese Methodist Church. Rev. C. Na- 
kamura, pastor. Hold services in 
chapel on River street, near St. Louis 
CoUeg-e. 

Japanese Church, cor. Kinau and Pensa- 
cola Sts., Rev. T. Okumura, pastor; 
hold regular services at the usual 
hours. 



Bishop Memorial Chapel, Kamehameha 
Schools, Rev. E. E. Youtz, Chap- 
lain. Morning- services at 11. 



NATIVE CHURCHES. 

Kawaiahao Church, cor. King and Punch- 
bowl streets; Rev. A kaiko Akana, pas- 
tor. Services in Hawaiian every Sun- 
day at 11 a. m. and 7:30 p. m. Sun- 
day school at 10 a. m. Prayer meet- 
ing Wednesdays at 7:30 p. m. 

Kaumakapili Church, King street, Pala- 
ma. Rev. H. K. Poepoe, pastor; Rev, 
S. K. Kamaiopili, assistant. Sun- 
day services at the usual hours. 



COUNTY OFFICIALS. 



CITY AND COUNTY OF HONOLULU. 

Mayor. ... ......... Joseph J. Fern 

Sheriff. . .Chas. H. Rose 

Clerk D. Kalauokalani 

Auditor Jas. Bicknell 

Treasurer D. L. Conkling 

City and County Attorney.. A. M. Brown 
Supervisors — Wm. Ahia, Chas. N. Ar- 
nold, C. H. Bellina, Ben Hollin- 
ger, W. H. McClellan, E. A- Mott- 
Smith, Lester Petrie. 
County Engineer A. S. Can tin 

Chief Engineer Fire Dept. — Chas. H. 

1 hurston. 
Asst. Engineer Fire Dept. — - Wm. 

Blaisdell. 
Supt. Electric Light Dept. and Police 

and Fire Alarm System — W. L. 

Frazee. 

1st Deputy County Attorney — A. M. 

Cristy. 
2nd Deputy County Attorney — Chas. 

A. Davis. 

Prosecuting Attorney, Police Court 
— C. F. Chilling worth. 

Bandmaster Hawaiian Band — Robert 

H. Baker, 
Supt. Public Parks — W. R. Hobby. 



COUNTY OF MAUL 

Sheriff . .Clement Crowell 

Attorney E. R. Bevans 

Auditor Charles Wilcox 

Treasurer. L. M. Baldwin 

Clerk. W. F. Kaae 

Supervisors — S. E. Kalama, chair- 
man; D. T. Fleming, R. A. Drum- 
mond, P. Cockett, J. N, Uahinui. 



COUNTY OF HAWAII. 

Sheriff Samuel K. Pua 

Auditor . S. M. Spencer 

Clerk Archibald Hapai 

Attorney W. H. Beers 

Treasurer Chas. Swain 

Physician C. L. Stow 

Supervisors — S. Kauliane, chairman; 

J. R. Y'ates, A. M. Cabrinha. E. H. 

Lyman, W. A. Todd, Jas. Ako, A. 

A. Akana. 



COUNTY OF KAUAL 

Sheriff W. H. Rice, Jr, 

Auditor Carl Maser 

Clerk J. M. Kaneakua 

Attorney S. K. Kaeo 

Treasurer ' A. G. Kaulukou 

Supervisors — Waimea, Th. Brandt; 
Koloa, W. D. McBryde; Li hue, H. 
D. Wisharu; Kawaihau, J. F. Bet- 
tencourt; Hanalei, A, Menefoglio. 



FEDERAL OFFICIALS. 



DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 
U. S. DISTRICT COURT. 

Hon, H. W. Vaughn I Judges U. S. 
J. B. Poindexter / Dist. Court 

S. C. Huber ..U. S. Attorney 

J. J. Banks... xAsst. U^. S. Attorney 

J. J. Smiddy U. S. Marshal 

O. F. Heine. .Office Dep. l\ S. Marshal 



C. J. Laval . 

Asst. Office Dep. U. S. Marshal 

A. E. Harris Cierk 

Wm. L. Rosa Deputy ClerK 

Geo. S. Curry, F. J. H. Schnack 

U. S. Commissioner'' 

H. L. Grace. ... .Referee In Bankrupts 
J. A. M. Osorio....U. S. Comsnr., Hil ' 
R. T. Forrest, ....... .Referee, HJ'^'* 
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<\ D. Lufkin. Referee, Kahului 

Reg:ular Terms: — At Honolulu on the 
second Monday in April and October, 

Special Terms: — May be held at such 
times and places in the district as 
the Judgre may deem expedient. 

]\lisses A. L. Winchester. Margaret 
Rawley .Clerks, U. S. Attornev 

H. ¥. Neitert- U. S. Court Reporter 

Mrs. Sara Holland — Secretary to U. 
S. District Judges. 

1'. S. Jury Commissioner.s — A. E. Har- 
ris, W. H. Smith. 



I DEPARTMENT OP AGRICULTURE. 
U. S. WEATHER BUREAU. 

L. H. Daingerfield Meteorologist 

Wm. W. Wyatt, Carl A. Reichelt. . 
Asst. Observers 



U. S. Magnetic Station 
Frank Neumann Observer 



TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
CUSTOMS DIVISION. 

alcolm A. Franklin Collector 

aymer Sharp — Special Deputy Col- 
lector and Chief Examiner. 

. B. Ingalls Examiner and Gaugrer 

>hn W. Short.. Chief Liquidating Clerk 

\ I>. Wilder Dep. Col. and Cashier 

L. Beringer, R. H. Bemrose, E. H. 
Boyen, C. J. Cooper, R, Frieders- 
dorff Examiners 

B. Gibson, P. M. Naluai, M. J. 

Scanlan, Jas. I. Arcia 

Deputy Collector and Clk. 

. E. Miller, M. G. Johnston, Geo. W. 
Lucas, R. K. Brown, E. S. Mc- 

Grew Clerks 

D. Ferreira. .Stenog. and Typewriter 

. J. Taylor 

Dep. Coll. and Insp. in Chge. 

A. Hills Clerk 

A. K. Williams Clerk 

*hn A. Akana. Night Ins. 

C. Lindsay. .Dep. Collector, Kahului 
". V. Kolb Dep. Collector, Hilo 

Madden. ,. .Dep. Collector, Mahukona 

B. Leavitt Dep. Collector, Koloa 
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INTERNAL REVENUE OFFICE. 

w.ird Hathawav. Collector 

G. .\shley, .Jr Chief Deputy 

y' Sing Stamp Cashier 

K. Kekuewa Asst. Stamp Cai=?hier 

a trice M. Sorenson, Minnie Rude- 
l>eck, Adelaide Laval, Margaret 

McCarthy Deputy Colls. 

S. Hishimoto Messenger 

* '. Hapai Chief Field Deputy 

era r. no<ld, W. N. Hauna, J. S. 

Mackenzie Division Deputies 

uust S. Costa (Hilo) 

Stamp and Div. Deputy 

P. Helbush (Hilo) 

Asst, Stamp and Div. Deputy 



HAWAII EXPERIMENT STATION. 

M. Westgate. . .Agronomist in Charge 
E. Higgins Horticulturist 

O. Johnson Cliemist 

W. Carpenter Plant Patholog-ist 

G. Krauss. . . .Supt. Extension Work 
A. Goff Asst. Agronomist 

In Charge Glenwood Substation. 

L. Chung- Asst. Chemist 

A. Sahr Asst. Agronomist 

H. Cowan. ..... .Asst. Horticulturist 

M. Ross Executive Clerk 

J. Mooklar Asst. in Food Work 



I-'. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
IMMIGRATION SERVICE. 

J;- L. Halsey Inspector in Charge 

p B. Brown... Act. Inspector in Chargre 
j imin Farmer, J. L. Millig'an. .Inspctrs, 
^ ^<as, T. Howard. Hazel G. Cunning- 

^, ham Clerks 

^'>mizo Katsunuma, C. Tajima 

^ . • -^ Japanese Interpreters 

^r-e Kwong-. . .Chinese Interpreter 

'■ -5. Y. Watanabe .Matron 



PUBLIC HEALTH, UNITED STATES 
SERVICE. 

F. E. Trotter, Surg-eon. U. S. P. H. S., 
Chief Quarantine Officer. 

L. E. Hooper, P. S. Surgeon, U. S. P. 
H. S. 

A. N. Sinclair, Acting Assistant Sur- 
g-eon U. S. P. H. S. 

W. F. James, Asst. Surg., U. S. P. H. S. 

G. I. Van Ness, Pharmacist U.S.PH.S. 
Emma F. Smith, Med. Insp., U.S.P.H.S 
L. L. Sexton, Act. Asst. Surgeon, Li, S. 

P. H. S., Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 
Wm. Osmers, Act. Assi. Surgeon, U. S. 

P. H. S., Kahului. Maui, T. H. 
Franklin Burt, Act. Asst. Surg-., U. S. 

P. H. S.. Lahaina, Maui, T. H. 

A. H. Waterhouse, Act. Asst. Surgeon, 
U.S.P.H.S., Koloa, Kauai, T. H. 

B. D. Bond, Act. Asst. Surgeon, U. S. P. 
H. S., Mahukona, Hawaii. T. H. 



WAR DEPARTMENT. 

U. S. ARMY. 
Engineer Department, 

Colonel R. R. Raymond, Corps of En- 
grineers, U. S. Army, in charge of 
works for defense of Honolulu and 
Pearl Harbor, and of the Improve- 
ment of Honolulu, Hilo and Kahului 
Harbor. 
Capt. S. H. Ware, Corps of Engrs., 

Asst. to Dist. Engr. Officer. 
S. F. Burbank, Richard Quinn, Assist- 
ant Engineers. 
A. K. Shepard. Chief Clerk. 
i F. M. Bechtel. S. M. Temple, Geo. K. 
I Mills, Daniel S. Pahu, Clerks. 
lA. V. Hayes. Receiver of Materials. 
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XAVV I»I-:i*Airi\MKXT 

OKKKM^KS ATTA(^fn-:i> TO 14tli XA 
VAI. l>!STPjrT. 

Uenr Aiirniral Kohort M. I >ny]e, (^oni- 
iTian(iain. 

I'nsij^n A, l\ 1-iaynos, Aid to Conult. 

Lieul.-C'oindr, \V. \\. Stroud, Captain of 
the Yard. 

l^oatsw. lOdward Burn(>tt, r.S.N., Yard 
boatswain. 

Coiudr. Geo. A. McKay, I'.S.X., F^\i])lic 
Work.s Officf^r: I.ietit. K. l^. Martin, 
r.S.X., Rnsi^n H. .1. Strasser, V. 
.S.N.K.K., Assts. 

Lit'iit. I). Corey, r.S.X., Siirj^eon. 

I.t.-Conidr ]l. K. Carne\-, r.S.X. (ret.). 
Hnsr. Officer; Lieut. <j^) Geo. H. 
Paul, r.S.X. P.. F.. Knsisn J. S. 
l'hin>rick, P . S . X . li . I'\. Knsii^n 

I'^rank H. Wi^ht P.S.X.P.I'\, 

Assts. 

Ueut. Fa. Ij. Kenii)ton, P.S.X., Pon- 
.struction Officer: Carpenter Martin 
li. Aden, P.S.X., Asst. 

Lieut. P. l\. Hre\er, P.S.X., Su)>))lv 
Officer. 

Carpenter P.. F. Harrinj^ton, P.S.X., 
in Cliar^e Coalint»- Plant. 

Lieut. -Corndr. A. A. Garcelon, P.S.X.. 
ConinjandiTiK Officer, Peceivin^- Ship 
at Peari .Harl)or; Lieut, (i^) \V. H. 
A])l)ey, P.S.X.. Sup])ly officei": 

Lieut, o. A. Phillips P.S.X.. Disburs- 
inji and Acctg. Officer: lOnsij^n \V. 
A. Anderson, P.S.X. P.P., .\ct«. 
Pay (lerk (\ S. P.aker. P.S.X., 
Pav (Merk J. \V. Cauni, P.S.X., 
Assts. 

Ca]>t. T. A. Herryhill, P.S.X., Com- 
manding Officer Hospital: Lieut. T. 
C. Anderson, P.S.X.. Lieui. II. P. 
Lehm.bei-g', P.S.X.. Asst. Surgeons. 

Lieut, (j^-) A. K. Xichols, P.S.X. P. P., 
Dentist. 

Pharjnacist A. M. Peder, P.S.X., Phar- 
macist. 

Lieut. (JK) John A. Balch. P.S.X. U. I'., 
District Communication Supt.: Gun- 
ner (K.) \y. P. Gompf. P.S.X. P.P., 
in Char£;e of Xaval Comnninication 
Office: Knsi.an \V. A. .Mdricli, P.S. 
X.R.P., Knsi.i;n C. K. J^ence, P.S. 
X.P.P., Xav. Com. office. 

(Junner I-:. I-:. Blalock, P.S.X., Hii;h 
Power Radio Station. 

Lieut. S. A. Crosl)y, P.S.X. P. P.. Ho- 
nolulu Xaval Station. 

Lieut. William To<ld. P.S.X. K.i'.. Pn- 
si^n C. M. Herhei-t. P.S.X.P.i<\, 
Aids for Information. 

Lieut, tjj;) Jolui T. l)i.u-.t;s. P.S.X. li. P. 
< 1 lernies). 

Lieut, (jji) L. H. Passler, P.S.X. (Xa- 
vajo). 

Lieuts. John PJ)erwine, P.S.X. < Mcm- 
terey) \V. P. Plake, P.S.X. P.. F.: 
P. Xorinan. P.S.X. P.I".: ICnsi^ns 
H. I*:. Skwer, P.S.X.Ii.F. : K. C. 
Hodjies, P.S.X. P. P.: !•:. !, Parker, 
P.S.X.P.. I'\ ; P. J. Lanham, P.S.X.: 
H. P. Xewtf>n, P.S.X. 



Oh'PICK op X.W.XL (^KXSOii, 
i HOXOLPLP 

: Commodore I >. H. Mahan, P. S. Xav;;, 

i retired. 

I Lieut. <.i.?:.) J-. G. \V. Cooper, PSXK' 



; OPFlCKliS P. S. .M.VriLXP (^OPPS. 

i Lieut. -Col. Jolm l'\ Beaumont P.S 
i M.<\, Comdf;. officer Marines. 
i(^ipt. \V. G. Gunn. P . S . :Vl . C . 

;caT)t. J. s. Snow, p.s.:m.c. 

'1st Lieut. Thos. H. Paymon<l, P.S.M.''. 
('ai)t. (\ A. Smith. P.S.:M.C. 
1st Lieut. IL Gund, P.S.M.C. 
Capt. Hans O. .vlartin, P.S.M.(\ 
1st iJeut. X. P. .fenson, P.S.M.C. 
(^ipt. T. A. Tiiihe. P.S.M.C. 
2nd Lieut. C. P. Morrison, l'.S.M.<\ 



, LIGHT-HOPSK KSTABLI SHM PXT. 

'Artlnir M ArletL^e, Su]>erintendent If': ( 
j lighthouse District, in charge of .H 
i light-house affairs in the Hawjiiii-.M 
; Islands. 

hYedk. A. lOdgecoml* \sst. Sui'. 

, .1. A. Shadinger .Chief" C}erl< 

I Thos. Wood \V. A. Inman Clerl:*^ 

I K. Kalawaia . 

; Kee))er, Li.ght-M(uise [»ep')t 

Light-House Tender Columbine, 
p 'r Wai-riner, Captain. 
■ 11. G. Alenwed, First Officer. 
i I. H. .lensen. Second Officer. 
'a. p. Lederer, Chief Fngineer. 

I P. S. AILMY. 

I HPADQPAPTKPS HAWAIIAX DICIT. 

' IPmolulu. H. T. 
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Heai-d. P.S. A. 
Gibb, 1st i-hA 



Brig. -Gen. John 
(Commanding. 
; 1st Lieut. James A. 
I Infty., Aide-de-(Cam)>. 

i i^ersonal Staff. 

1st Lieut. Coi-nell S. Pranklin, 1st .Hr.x. 
Inft\'.. .Kide-de-i^anip. 
: Department Staff. 

'(M)jef of Staff: Maj. K(iwai-d F. W".-- 
sell. Sig. Cor])s, Acting, 
Dei>t. Adjt.: Maj. Albert <\ lielht?.-, 
A. G. De])t., Acting. 
; De])t. Ins])ector: Ma.j. LMward <\ W. ; 

lington, Insp.-Genl. 
Judge Advocate: Maj. Ingram M. St;, ' 

back, J.A.G. Dept. 
, Dept. (^uartermaste": Col. (Ton/ab-/ ^ 

Bingham. (^ M. Corps. 
■Motor Transport Officer: M;iJ. Ib.- 
K. Murray, M. T. Corps. 
Dept. Surgeon: Col. William P. K* 
! (hill, Med. C^>rps. 

; De})t. Fngr.: (\)1. KolxM't IL Paymr: ■ 
Corps of lOngis. 
Dept. Ordnancp officer: Col. KfMHi' ' 
Moi-ton, ord. Dept. 
; I>e]>t. Signal officer: Ca]>t. Harry 

.lordan, Sig. C<»rps. 
i Militia officei-: Ma.i. James D. ]n^■.}..^' 
erty, <.J. M. Cor])S. 
Air Service <)fficer: Maj. HugJi 
Knerr, J. M. A.. S. C. 
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AddiLional Staff. 

l.t.-Col. Charles B. Cooper. Med. Corps. 
Sanitary Inspector, Med. Supply and 
Disb. Off. 

Lt.-Col. Fred. B. Buckley. Q.M.C., Asst. 
to Dept. Q. M. 

Alaj. Terry P. Bull, Dent. Corps, Dental 
Surgeon, Dept. Hdq rs. 

:\la.i. John A. Baird, Coast Arty., Dept. 

intelligence Officer, 
Maj. Richard Bolton, Q.M.C., Asst. to 

Dept. Q. M. 
Maj. William A. MacNicholl, Q.M.C., 

Asst. to Dept. Q. M. 
:\laj. Harry G. Field, Q.M.C., Selective 

Draft Officer. 

Maj. Frank B. Baldwin, Med. Corps, At- 
tending Surgeon, Dept. Hdqrs. 

Capt. Paul S. Roper, Coast Arty., Asst. 
to Dept. Adjt. 

Cai)t. William H. Griffith, C. of E.. 
Asst. to Dept. Engineer. 

Car>t. Herbert E. Wescott, Q . :M .C, Asst. 
to Dept. Q. M. 

('a|)t. Lloyd E. Case, Vet. Corps, Asst. 
to Dept. Surgeon. 

Capt. William G. Allen, Q.M.C., Asst. 
to Constructing Q. M. 

<'apt. Philip E. Spalding-, 1st Haw. 

Infty., Asst. to Chief of Staff. 
<'apt. Samuel H. Ware, C. of 10., Asst. 

to District Engineer 



Capt. Wilbur C. Wootlward, 
Asst. to Dept. Q. M. 



. M.r., 
.M.t\, 
Haw. 

Dept., 



Capt. Leslie C. Thompson, < 
Asst. to Dept. Q. ^l 

1st Lt. Arthur S. Hey ward. \i . 
Infty., Asst. to Chief of Staff. 

1st Lieut. Edgar Anderson, A. (i. 
War Risk Insurance Officer. 

1st Lieut. .James A. Gibb, 1st Haw. 
Infty., Personnel Adjutant, Com- 
manding Hdqrs. Detachment, Dept. 
Casual Officer and Inspr. of Small 
Arms Practice. 

1st Lieut. Reynold B. McGrew. <i.M.C., 
Asst. to Dept. Q. M. 

Posts in the Hawaiian Dei)artment. 

Department Hospital, Honolulu, H. T. 
Lt.-Col. Frank L. Putman, Med. 
Corps. Commanding. 

Hawaii Arsenal, Honolulu. H. T. Col. 
Kenneth Morton, Ord. Dept., Comdg. 

Ford's Island, Oahu, PL T. Maj. Hugh 
J. Knerr, .1. M. A., S. C, Comdg. 

Fort Shatter, H. T. Col. William R. 
Riley. 1st Haw. Infty., Comdg. 

Schofield Barracks, H. T. Brig. -Gen. 
.John W. Heard, U. S. Army, Comdg. 

Coast Defenses of ()ahu. Fort Kameha- 
meha, H. T. (F'orts Armstrong, De 
Russv, Kamehameha and Ruger.) 
Col. .lohn W. C. Abljott, Coast Arty., 
Commanding. 
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First Trust Co., of Hilo 

LTD. 

HEADQUARTERS FOR IMPROVED AND UNiMPROVED 
REAL ESTATE IN THE 
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o\\ the 

Island of Hawaii 

The "Vacation Island" of the Hawaiian arcliipehigo. Here also is 

Halemauniau. the lake of living- lire, the natural phenomenon which 

serves as magnet to attract thousands of tourist> 

annually. 

Home Office: Hilo, Hawaii. 
Branches: Kohala, Kona and Hamakiia. 

Cable Address: HILOTRUST. 
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S,S. "Tenyo Maru" S.S. "Shinyo Maru" 

22,000 Tons; Triple Screw Turbine; 21 Knots. 
S.S. ''Korea IVIaru'' S.S. "Siberia IVIaru" 

20,000 Tons; Twin Screw; IS Knots. 

SOUTH AMERICAN LINE 

S.S. **Anyo Maru" S.S. "Kiyo IVIaru" S.S. "Nippon Maru 

18,500 Tons 17,200 Tons 11,000 Tons 

FOR PASSENGER AND FREIGHT INFORMATION APPLY TO 

COMPANY'S OFFICE 
1065 BISHOP ST, Phone 5798 ALEX. YOUNG HOTEL BLDG. 
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